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A Crime Club Detective Story 


Thatcher Colt, Police Commissioner of New York, ' 
makes a welcome return in this new story, told by 
his friend and assistant, Anthony Abbot. Colt has 
just been responsible for the conviction of Jerry 
Taylor, who murdered, for the sake of a fortune 
of two million dollars, the man to whom he wasv 
secretary. Colt is not satisfied with the case because 
though Jeremy Taylor is to pay the penalty for 
the crime of murder no one has succeeded in tracing 
the stolen two million dollars. Just before Taylor 
is due to go to the chair he asks to see Colt, and 
from the condemned cell Colt sets out to face the 
toughest job of his career. Deadly Secret is a story 
of crime so sinister and undetectable that it will 
keep you guessing to the very last page. 
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COLLINS 


CHAPTER ONE 


1 

It was nearing ten o’clock, now, and we had been fighting the 
budget since dinner. I remember distinctly that it was briday, 
the 13th. I remembered that the winter’s night howling out¬ 
side Thatcher Colt’s library windows was fit for neither man 
nor beast. . . . Perhaps I should add at once that this was 
the distant winter of '36, when Colt was still Police Com¬ 
missioner of New York—and still a bachelor, in that gaunt old 
brownstone on West Seventieth Street. 

Arthur, the catfoot Negro butler, had just brought refills for 
our highball glasses. I can even remember his regretful, 
worried look as he crossed softly to the windows—as he tried, 
in vain, to stop their rattling under the mailed fists of that 
$ January storm. 

< They were old casement windows, seasoned with the years, 
as befits a once aristocratic brownstone ; and yet, the glas- 
shivered as I had never heard it shiver in that house. In the 
great sandstone hearth, the flames roared lip the chimney with 
gusty defiance to the elements raging without. Yes, it was 
good to be indoors on such a night—to know that there was 
no need to stir from this comfortable library. Even though 
the departmental budget lay incomplete on the great Chippen¬ 
dale desk between us. Even though we both knew it must be 
in shape for the Mayor by Monday. 

Colt sat bj*. his oversize armchair with a great' 
knew that lie ricded figures even more than I—th 
matics was the one subject in which he had rated a 
at the University. Yet—as Colt himself had C 
a me—no part of our work was more important ‘ 

' budget. 

I wondered what he was thinking now, 

; his whisky and held up the glass as thoug 
1 ball where the future swam darkly. . . 
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deadly secret 

Colt resembled a soothsayer at that moment, despite the 
sombre brown eyes, the lean, tanned profile against the 
relight. Not that I was fooled by this false air of relaxation. 
.Slave driver was the word for Colt, when that damned budget 
was on the table. . . . 6 

... Sixty-seven million dollars,” he murmured, with his eyes' 
still dream mg above the crystal ball. “ That’s a lot of money, 
Tony—m any language/ And yet, the City presents it to us 
once again, on a silver platter. I wonder what we’ll do with 

I glanced pointedly at the summary on the table. “ Don’t 
you know, Chief! " 

Colt sighed again. Naturally, Tony. I know how much 
will go into salaries—maintenance—equipment. I know how 
every damned nickel will be spent. But will the city get sixty 
million dollars' worth of crime prevention out of it ? ” 

So there we were again. Crime prevention. . . . Thatcher 
Colt, the down-to-earth detective, stymied once more by a 
greater riddle. How to plumb the sources of crime, to their 
dark depths. How to understand and check their flow, before 
their slow poisons diffused through human brains. . . . 

I risked an interpolation. “ Don't forget what you've done 
with the other millions the City put at your disposal. Maybe 
you^ haven't made crime extinct so far. Chief—but at least 
you've reduced it. Last year, for example, we dbubled our 
number of arrests, quintupled our number of convictions. . . .’ 

Colt took a long sip of the liqueur Scotch. “ Drops in a 
thirsty bucket, Tony.” 

-I picked up the budget manuscript, and read—from his own 
foreword : 
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w -tf?cVk)llege have 
-t than justified by the results. ... In addition to 
C '~al fitness, we have also stiffened the mental 
•’raduates. To-day, the rating of each police 
r ork City must equal the I.Q. of an officer 
'Jnited States Army . . .” 
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lid Colt. " But only a beginning. 
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No two ways about it, he was in one of his despondent 
moods. What I called his blue goddamits —privately, of 
course. . . . 

He had them often, in those busy, lonely years—before lie 
married Florence Dunbar. Statistics always seemed to bring 
'them on, full force. . . . Nowadays, thank God, his wife can 
always tease him out of them. 

“ Come now, Chief," I urged. '* Do you realize that the 
police force of this city is larger than the standing army of 
Norway ? ” 

“ And do you realize that the police force of all Norway 
could not keep order in Brooklyn ? What ails us, Tony ? 
We have the best equipment in the world—the highest degree 
of teamwork—all the twenty-one-jewel brains we can assemble. 
We have sixty-seven million dollars . . . and we have most 
of the crime in the world, right here in New York. What am I 
Police Commissioner for, if I can’t stop it ? " 

“ But that isn’t your job,” I dared remind him. " You’re 
here to solve crimes—and comer criminals. And no one has 
(J topped your record in that department, so far. . . ." 

I let the rest ride, when the tall clock outside the library 
doors began the full Westminster chiming, and then struck 
ten sonorous strokes. 


We listened to it gloomily, hearing the storm whine around 
the edge of those steady, musical beats. . . . Thatcher Colt’s 
depression had already crept over me unawares ... 1 looked 

ft him directly now, striving to grasp the horror in those 
brown, withdrawn eyes. 

" You’re holding back," I murmured. " What’s got vou 
down to-night ? ’’ b 


But he was still avoiding me, as he fumbled for the malo¬ 
dorous pipe—the Algerian brier from which even Florence has 
so far failed to separate him. . . . Yes, I can see him clearly 

i uitLKi m “ The long dressing sack, of shepherd’s tartan 

in ti black ' ve,vet facings. The lean, restless fingers fumbling 
m the tobacco ]ar on the table. ... 

"So you have forgotten about to-night, Tony? " 

W hat is it ? An anniversary ? ” 

He looked at me squarely then, his face hardening. 
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“ In just two hours, Jerry Taylor goes to the chair.” 

Despite myself, I shivered a little at the name. ... j 

Here we sat, over Scotch highballs, in a warm, comfortable ( 
library. Outside was darkness, and the winter wind. ... 
And not many miles away, Jerry Taylor was waiting, in the 
cell of the condemned—his trousers slit from knee to ankle, fl* 
his head shaved neatly above the ears. Waiting—for the ^ 
sentence of death to be imposed on him. Waiting to be fried, 
as we say down on Centre Street. 

I finished the rest of my highball. 

“ To hell with it,” I said. “ Look, Chief. Do you know 
anyone who deserves death more than Jerry Taylor ? ” 

Colt shook his head. 

“ No—unless it was the first man I ever saw put to death. 

He was a truck driver named Crump—a huge fellow, six-foot- 
three in his stockings. Powerful as Gargantua, and only a 
trifle less intelligent. . . . Crump might have been heavy¬ 
weight champion of the world, if . . .” . I 

Thatcher Colt paused. 

“ If what ? ” I prodded. i , 

“ I don't know what the if is,” said Colt irritably. " Any < 
more than I can tell you why Jerry Taylor went wrong. ... 1 

But both of them did go wrong. The whole way—the rottenest 
way. I 

“ The case of Thomas Crump is simple by comparison, 
befitting a human gorilla. . . . He hid in a railroad culvert, 
four miles outside the city of Baltimore. Waited there, with a f 
purpose. . . . You see, he knew who would pass that way, in 
the dark. A woman, who lived five miles outside of the town, 
and walked to her work. She had a pretty name—Thelma 
Dare. But she was bom deaf—and dumb. . . . Crump waited 
for her—and seized her, there in the dark. Being deaf, she 
had not heard him scramble out of the culvert. Being dumb, 
she could not scream for help. He ravished her, there in the 
shadows—and then, he killed her. * 

“ I saw Crump die for his crime. Yes, Tony—I saw him 
hanged from a scaffold, in the little town of Towson, Mary- , 

land. ...” i 

Colt stared into the fire for a long moment, his thoughts 
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deep in the past. “ It was a June day in 1915. The" town had 
built a tall wooden fence around the jailhouse, so that only 
invited guests could witness the show. . . . But a crowd had 
gathered before dawn. In fifteen minutes, they had made 
matchsticks of that fence. 

“ Boys climbed into the treetops ; as the sun rose, I saw 
housewives, with babies in their anus, wading through the tall 
grass to watch. . . . The trees were full of birds. They were 
singing when Thomas Crump stumbled up those thirteen steps 
to the scaffold. 

“ They put a rope around his neck ; and they knotted it 
under his ear, just before they covered his face with a black 
hood. ... A pastor stood beside him throughout—reading 
from the Bible. I remember that pastor well. It was his first 
hanging, too. His voice sounded lost, and a bit cracked, in 
that great morning stillness. The voice of a scared choirboy, 
intoning meaningless words. . . . 

Yea, tho‘ I walk through the valley of the shadow -’ I 

expected the sheriff to wait until he finished the quotation— 
but that was the trick. In the middle of it, they pulled the 
bolt from under the trap . . . and there was Thomas Crump, 
dancing in the air for all of us to see. . . . You know, Tony, I 
never hear birds sing in a summer dawn, without seeing 
Thomas doing his dance ? ” 

Birrm ? ” I said. “ Now you have given me the shudders. 
I need another drink.” 


Arthur, the perfect ebon automaton, was already at my 
elbow with a refill. . . . Colt got up to warm his hands above 
the blazing coals on the hearth. 

“ Now take J en T Taylor-” he resumed. 

" C ^ n ' t 'y e leave llim t0 th e Warden to-night, Chief ? You 
aid your job on Jerry long ago.” 

But there was no stopping Thatcher Colt to-night. " lorry 
1 Taylor s crime was just as wicked—^nd as abominable—as 

n ?, maS Crum P s - But there is a tremendous difference, Tony 
Both men are murderers, of course ; both of them deserve 

S, fate * und , er the law. But Thomas had the brain of a 
fuddled animal . . . Jerry Taylor, in his quiet way was 

always something of a genius.” 4 
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I sipped my new drink gratefully. “ At least, Chief, he was 
genius enough to get away with two million in cold cash. And 
like the grave of Moses, no man knows where that two million 
is buried to-day." 

Colt kicked at the andirons. " Touch6, Tony,” he mur¬ 
mured. “ I caught the fellow, and proved his guilt. I never 
found the money." 

“ Perhaps you will, some day-" 

And then—as though fate had been listening—the telephone 
sputtered viciously at my elbow. . . . 

I lifted the receiver. " Long-distance for you. Chief. 
Person-to-person." 

Colt took the telephone from my hand. I had already picked 
up the extension on a side table, and flipped open my shorthand 
book, in accordance with our invariable custom. 

The voice of Warden Massal rasped down the wire. Don’t 
ask me why : it seemed quite natural that he should call, at 
this precise moment. . . . 

" Hallo there! Mr. Colt ? Could you get up here right 
away ? ” 

" Of course," said Thatcher Colt calmly. “ In about two 
hours. What's it about ? " 

" Jerry Taylor." 

“ What about him ? I thought you were going to finish him 
off to-night." 

Warden Massal's chuckle was not precisely ghoulish. It sent 
• weird tremors down your spine, just the same. ... 

“ I'm putting him in the chair at midnight, Commissioner. 
... He wants to talk to you first." 



“ What about ? ” 

" D'you think he's open his trap for me, Commissioner ? " 

Colt's eyes sought mine across the firelit room. Sombre 
eyes that reflected scepticism—and a kind of despairing hope. 

“ Does it seem like a grandstand play to you, Warden ? I ^ 
understand the Governor refused a final appeal this morning." 

“ Taylor doesn't want a reprieve. He wants to get it over 
with—on schedule. ... But he wants to talk to you first, \ 
Commissioner. He says he has something to tell you. Some¬ 
thing that's really important—to your future." 
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At that minute, I reached for my drink. I knew that I’d have 
two seconds to finish it—no more. . . . 

“ All right. Warden,” said Thatcher Colt. “ I’m leaving 
now.” 


2 

Neil McMahon was at the wheel. Colt's bullet-scarred 
chauffeur, speechless and courageous, was always at the wheel 
in those days. . . . 

Apparently, he had some kind of telepathic knowledge of 
Colt's plans. At least, the car was waiting at the curb when 
we opened the front door into West Seventieth Street—with 
the engine humming a counterpoint to the storm. 

The street was deserted in the driving snow. Neil tucked 
the robes around us as we settled into the back seat, turned 
i% on the heat, and waited for orders. . . . Five minutes later, 
r we were snoring northwards on the Drive, our muted siren 
scattering the straggling cars before us. 

The wind, howling down the ice-rimmed tunnel of the 
Hudson valley, met us like a -visible blow, as we clicked off 
the gaunt blocks of uptown New York. Past the Rockefeller 
Church, with its clustered saints shivering in the wind ; past 
the great, tea-caddy bulk of Grant's Tomb, and the lighted 
windows of International House ; past the looming Medical 
Centre, and the storm-scoured heights of Imvood. . . . North 
and then west—to a destination I may not name. The reason 
wiil be apparent, as I proceed, why I cannot tell you the prison 
to which we drove that night. ... 

I am permitted to say that we crossed the state boundary 
well out of Colt's jurisdiction ; that we bridged two rivers 
before We arrived. . . . And all that while, Colt sat speechless 
with a cold pipe in his gloved hand, that same odd gleam of 
hope—and scepticism—in his dark eyes. 

In a way I welcomed his silence. My own thoughts were 
busy with the man to whom we were rushing through the 
mglit. Jerry Taylor, toward whom death was rushing with 
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equal speed. A death as dismal as the winter storm. Death j 
without honour—or victory. . . . 

Death without victory ? I 

I wondered. 

Perhaps Jerry Taylor had weakened after all, as his timeV'| 
drew near. . . . What secret did he wish to confide in Colt, I 
and Colt alone ? Perhaps he would name his confederate in his 
ghastly crime 1 —if he had one. Perhaps he would implicate the 
woman he loved—the woman for whom he had done murder. 

He had motive enough there, all right. She had quit him ' 
■ cold, the moment she had finished her testimony at his trial. 
Not so much as a postcard to Death’s Row. ... A snake 
charmer would have shown more interest in a dead worm than 
Marcella Kingsley exhibited for her man, once the law had 
pinned him down. . . . Would Jerry Taylor know where she 
had vanished so efficiently ? Would she know where Jerry 
had hidden that two million dollars ? Did Jerry mean to reveal 
that secret to-night ? 

If so, he was going about it in a bizarre way. • j 

A man ready to march to the death chair would take aWi 
different course, I thought. At the very least, he would try j 
to strike a bargain with the law. ..." Give me life, and I 
will tell you where to look for the two million." • 

But surely Jerry Taylor would not wait until these last slim 
hours to open his negotiations. Surely he must know that the 
risk was too great. And yet, he was the kind of man who loved 
a gamble against odds. ... . ' 

Make no mistake about it, Jerry Taylor had committed not 
only the crime of murder, but the sins of treachery, of in¬ 
gratitude, of cruelty beyond the pale. And yet—like most of 
the great criminals in history—he did not look the part. . . . 

(To me, no one could be more obstinately wrong than 
Lombroso, when he sought to find a criminal type. Run down 
the roster of unspeakable names: killers and thieves, kid- 
nappers and sadists and arsonists . . . men mad with awry > 
hates, with unspeakable lusts. Few of these creatures bear the 
stigmata by which you may know them., \ 

Panzrah, whom Thatcher Colt regarded as the worst 
criminal of all time, still looked like an amiable fellow, when 
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he was hanged in the prison yard at Atlanta. Gaston Means; 
who died at Leavenworth, was an abominable man—with an 
air so ingratiating, so deceptively kind, that he might have 
passed for the favourite nephew of Santa Claus. . . .) 

^ No, Jerry Taylor bore no marks to advertise his evil destiny. 
Had you met him at the handle of the elevator in your apart¬ 
ment house, you would not have favoured him with a second 
glance . . . Jerry was colourless, and rather short; a spare 
man with dullish eyes ; a man whose voice lacked all timbre ; 
a man bom with the knack of self-effacement. . . . 

He came from a respectable family in Delaware ; as I recall, 
his father was a moderately prosperous cabinetmaker who 
specialized in the making of spurious antiques. His mother 
was a church organist: Jerry, an only child, was the apple 
of her eye. . . . She had intended him for the clergy. In fact, 
he had been christened Jeremy, after the great Evangelist 
who wrote Holy Living and Holy Dying. (Jerry had not 
followed the precepts of the first title. Whether he would 
follow the second we would know before this night was over.) 

* Jerry Taylor ran away from this model home, before he 
was fifteen. For a time, he found work at a furniture factory 
in Philadelphia. . . . The testimony at his trial indicates that 
he applied himself to his tasks there with care and obedience. 

One day the factory owner—who plays but a momentary 
role in Taylor’s career—happened to need someone to deliver 
a package at one of the large Philadelphia banks. Jerry was 
alone in the storeroom at this moment : he was instructed to 
put the bundle in the hands of Frederick Arnold Townsend, I 
the bank president. 

Jerry took his instructions literally. At the bank, a porter 
tried in vain to relieve him of the package. Instead, Jerry 
insisted on being ushered into the presence of Townsend 
himself. . . . Clerks and tellers argued it out with him ; an 
assistant vice-president was summoned to no purpose. Jerry 
/ must see Townsend, or return to the warehouse with his 
burden. When he was taken at last into Townsend's own pine- 
panelled sanctum, Jerry insisted that the banker identify 
himself before he would surrender the package. . . . 

Philadelphians of that era will remember Frederick Arnold 
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Townsend well. A man bom to the purple, he had always 
made an art of living—priding himself alike on his knowledge 
of chefs, first editions, and human nature. He was apt to 
grow a trifle profound when he discussed this latter subject. 
. . . To-day, he was amused by the colourless, determined boy 
who stood before him—amused, and a trifle touched by his 
persistence. Yes, he flattered himself in thinking that he could 
read qualities there that might well be invisible to the human 
eye. . 

If Frederick Arnold Townsend could have seen those in¬ 
visible qualities for what they were, he might have been alive 
to-night. 

That afternoon in Philadelphia, he questioned Jerry Taylor 
thoroughly about his past—and his ambitions. What didthe 
youth look for in life ? Townsend often repeated Jerry's 
answer: 

“ I have but one ability—service. Faithful service to some¬ 
one I can admire. I have only one ambition—to learn steno¬ 
graphy—to attach myself to some great man, for the rest of 
my days." 

Jerry's dogged watchdog manner had intrigued Townsend 
at the start. Now, this sanctimonious speech beguiled him 
completely. After all, he had backed painters and poets in 
his day—to say nothing of blooded mares, and an actress or 
two. . . . Why shouldn't he play God to the colourless life 
that stood before him now with lackey eyes ? 

The pattern of Jeremy Taylor’s future was formed, in that 
instant. When Townsend said : 

“ Go to the best secretarial school in town—take night 
courses—and send the bills to me. If you graduate with high 
marks, come back. If you fail, I never want to hear from you 
again." 

Unfortunately for Frederick Arnold Townsend, Jerry did not 
fail. ... 

I Here, at last, was a phase of life into which the pale car- 
! penter's son could throw himself whole-heartedly. His 
drudgery at the furniture factory was only a necessary inter¬ 
lude now ; his real life began with the night. . . . Now, when 
other young men danced and dreamed and walked with girls 
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in the park. Jeremy Taylor crouched above his desk in a great, 
barnlike classroom, pouring his soul into the mysteries of type¬ 
writing and shorthand. To him, a page*typed without erm, 
was more precious than love ; the memorized tricks of a 
secretary’s trade were his substitute for religious ritual. 

T The record will show that I have not exaggerated his zeal. 
Never before had the Packard Institute of Philadelphia had 
such a graduate . . . never do they expect to have another. 
Jeremy Taylor rated a hundred in every subject, without 
exception. . . . When he returned to Townsend’s pine- 
panelled sanctum, he laid on the desk a letter from the print ipal 
at the Institute—a glowing tribute to his efficiency. 

He told Townsend that day : 

" Your kindness to a stranger was all the inspiration I 
needed to see me through. Always, I could sec your face 
watching, waiting behind the faces of my teachers. It was 
something to live up to—something I refused to let down.’ 

And that syrupy statement, I regret to say, pleased Frederick 
Arnold Townsend immoderately. So immoderately, that lie 
> engaged Jeremy Taylor as his personal secretary that very 
k day. . . . 

Of course, he had to rid himself of the present incumbent— 
a faded spinster whose figure had annoyed the aesthetic Mr. 
Townsend for years. A place was made for Miss Edna Clancy 
in the office of a long-suffering vice-president, and Jeremy was 
installed in her cubicle, the destined monarch of all he sur- 
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veyed. ... J 

Were Jeremy’s plans laid, even then? I think as much. , 
Nothing could have been more systematic than the way he ’ 
laid siege to Townsend’s confidence. . . . From the start, he 
was cordially hated throughout the bank. Knives were 
sharpened for him in every department, and capital was made 
of all his original blunders. . . . But Townsend was a stubborn 
man—the old-fashioned tycoon who stood stoutly behind his 
magnum opus. Soon there were no more errors on Jeremy's 
part, and even his bitterest enemies were obliged to admit that 
the “ old man ” had never known such service. 

Jerry reminded him to take his liver pills. Jerry was ahvay: 
handy with umbrella and rubbers when it rained, with bright!} 
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burnished golf clubs when the weather cleared. . . . Jerry 
was at his house at night, and again in the morning before 
breakfast, to pace him in a canter down the Wissahickon. _. . . 
Who can define the nature of the ascendancy that such a 
creature acquires over his master ? Who can say how or when 
Jeremy Taylor changed from slave to master ? 

Not that his manner changed. His morning grovel was 
every bit as abject, his spiritual prostration quite as absolute. 
And yet, step by step—by impalpable marches—he gathered 
the driving reins into his cold but capable hands. Little by 
little, the rumour grew that Jerry Taylor could bend the ageing 
Townsend to his wishes. ... 

The perfect secretary had been more than five years in his 
cubicle when Mrs. Townsend died suddenly. (I have often 
wondered what an autopsy might have revealed here, but Colt 
opposed it. In his opinion, they had enough on Taylor without 
disturbing the good woman’s bones.) 

Townsend's daughter died suddenly, and so did his son. . . . 
Almost identical deaths in motor crashes, because of defects 
in the steering wheels. And yet, Townsend seemed never to 
suspect that he was being systematically deprived of heirs. 
Not even when he became suddenly seized with that final, 


fantastic fear for his own life. . . . 

For some time past, Jerry had encouraged him to take an 
active part in civic affairs. The old banker had always been a 
polished orator; and now, urged on by Jerry, his platform 
diatribes took on new fervour. For the most part, he thundered 
i against the economic heresies of the Soviet Union, against 
those traitors who would destroy the constitution of our fore- 
( fathers. . . . After some months of this, he began to receive 
r anonymous letters and phone calls, threatening his life.* Slowly 
a the model tycoon began to know fear. ... He hired body¬ 
guards He turned police dogs loose about his grounds, 
f, Sweating behind bulletproof glass, he drove to his office by 
back streets. Once at Iris desk, he closeted himself against 
P visitors. His vice-presidents could contact him only through 
di Jeremy, his sole confidant, his only companion now that his 

lu wife and children were dead. • • ♦ . , 

ot Finally, he listened with approval to another suggests of 
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Jeremy’s. Why not flee the country ? His terror was patholo¬ 
gical now; already, he had begun to convert his securities 
into cash. 

That was why he had two million dollars in a suitcase— 
and why he died. . . . Gastric distress, a doctor summoned 
^ by the faithful Jeremy, a prescription, and the pain gone. . . . 
Two days, and another gastric attack, followed by the same 
prescription—which Jeremy filled, at the doctor’s order. . . . 
It was Jeremy who poured the medicine on a spoon, and fed 
it to his benefactor . . . Jeremy, who ran for the doctor when 
Frederick Arnold Townsend collapsed in a screaming fit on 
the office floor. . . . 


The doctor arrived too late. Townsend was no more. ... A 
certificate of death was filled out by the physician—death from 
natural causes. No one at the bank was suspicious. No one, 
that is, but Edna Clancy, of the nail-file voice and the shapeless 
figure. . . . Edna Clancy looked on and wondered. For seven 
long years she had been watching Jeremy Taylor, and won¬ 
dering. . . . Now she put on her frump of a hat, and walked 
straight to the District Attorney’s office. . . . 

* Merely to offer a suggestion, of course—or perhaps only a 
discreet question. The bank knew that Townsend had been 
..converting his personal holdings into cash. Clancy herself re- 

I bered that this cash was secreted in a hand satchel 
vhere in the president’s office. . . . Where was the two 
n dollars now ? 

y a simple question, but it started everything. First, a 
inquiry, received sympathetically by Jerry Taylor him- 
• No, Taylor had no idea what had happened to that 
/—he said so, with the utmost candour. ... A little more 
; snooping—and then, a sudden swift move on the part 
; District Attorney, ending in a court order to open a 
.... The viscera of Frederick Arnold Townsend wero 
:ted to laboratory analysis. They were found to be 
i with arsenic. Enough to kill a horse—or twenty 
is. 1 

o fed Townsend the arsenic ? It wasn’t easy to pin that 
rry. If you buy arsenic at a pharmacy, you must give 
and address, and state your business. The police ex- 
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amined the record books at scores of drugstores. There was no 
signature of Jeremy Taylor—not even a forged pseudonym. 

. . . The handwriting experts compared Jerry’s writing with 
hundreds of such signatures, and shook their heads. A hundred 
druggists’ clerks came to peer at Jerry. None of them could 
testify that they had sold this colourless little man poison. 

This was the moment when Thatcher Colt entered the 
picture, as a guest performer. . . . Colt had been summoned 
by the Superintendent of Philadelphia police, as an advisor. 
His tactics were simple, as always. 

" Let us find out if Taylor bought anything else recently,” 
he said. “ Let’s take his picture to every shop in Philadelphia.” 

As all the world knows, this is precisely what they did. . . . 

Hundreds of Philadelphia policemen, each of them carrying 
a photograph of Jerry in their notebooks, stopped at every 
neighbourhood cake shop, grocery, and hardware store. . . . 
They found that Mr. Taylor had made a series of purchases in 
various parts of town. Purchases of the same nature—fly¬ 
paper. ... 

Now, as everyone knows, when a fly lights on a piece of^ 
sticky flypaper, he dies because he eats some of that sweetish y 
viscid substance. . . . The reason he dies is that the viscid, 
sticky substance contains arsenic. 

And now, witnesses came thick and fast to fill in this deylis 
pattern. One of Jerry’s neighbours had heard strange bubbling 
sounds in his basement after dark. Another had actually 
peered through the grating, to observe the perfect secretary, 
hard at work above a boiling kettle—for all the world as through 
he were preparing some witch’s brew. . . . Yes, Jerry-r had 
boiled the flypaper sheets by the dozen and, by ar si^npfc 
process which I shall be the last to adumbrate in miyfred 
company, he had extracted the arsenic . . . and transf((,_ ted 
it to his employer. 

Colt closed the case for the Superintendent of Philadelp’ 
police, as simply as that. . . . Jerry denied everything fla 
at first. Even under the third degree, our mild little murd 
was a Gibraltar of stubbornness. ... No doubling back 
wearisome pounding, could confuse him, or trap him i 
contradiction. At the end, I’m afraid, they were a trifle ro 
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with him ; but he seemed to scorn physical pain as well. . . . 
And then, capitulation came—as calmly as the beginning. 
No theatrics . . . Jerry Taylor merely called for a steno¬ 
grapher, and dictated a full confession, unprompted. 

' ^ Of course, they had to go through the routine of a trial 
J just the same—that being the law. No man is allowed to plead 
guilty of murder. ... If Jerry had hoped for clemency, he 
was disappointed. The jury came back with a first-degree 
verdict, in record time. . . . 

On the witness stand, he told exactly how he had planned 
his murder. But there was no one skilled enough—or strong 
enough—in Philadelphia to make him open his mouth about 
that two million dollars in cash. 

9 * 

To-night—less than two hours before his electrocution— 
Jerry Taylor had sent for Thatcher Colt, the man who broke 
the case. What was he about to tell ? 


1 

The snowstorm had blown itself into the Atlantic when we 

roared up the last mile of icy road to the prison gates, leaving 

the world frozen into a black block, with that grey monolith 

at its heart. . . . I don’t think I’m given to symbolism, as a 

rule ; but as we slithered up the ramp to the main gate, I 

had the illusion that that prison, and its inmates, seemed 

already dead—a monument to its own futility, thrust up 

starkly from a snowy plain, in the glint of the winter moon. 

It was a relief to note the guard patrolling the parapet, with 

jus nfle on his shoulder ... to watch the two sentinels jump 

mto the hght-spiil °f 0 ur headlights, their faces still reddened 
by the dying wmd. . . . 

And then, the main gate swung open before the magic of 
our hcense plate, with a prodigious rattling of chains Neil 
^IcMahon eased the car mto a box of a courtyard, before a 

oTn wpif° 0 i r A‘i' '1 M ° re P? 1 nderous rattlings—and the sigh 
-oiled lock. . . . Then the door swung towards us 
and a gash of light opened up. b ' 

Hallo, Mr. Colt. Thank God you made good time.” 
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The rasping voice could belong to no one but Warden 
Massal. He shambled out into the cold—a gangling six-footer, _ 
with his great hands held out in welcome ... a black colossus 
that blended perfectly with his surroundings. . . . Colt shook 
hands briefly, and the Warden turned his back to lead uty, 
inside. After all, this was his domain, and we were but inter¬ 
lopers from the world beyond. Besides, Warden Massal was 
a martinet famous for his lack of manners. 

The little hallway seemed even colder than the air outside. 
The deep cold that dwells in prisons—the cold that comes in 
corridors that have never been touched by sunlight. . . . 
Prison cold—the ultimate brooding chill of despair. 

We grouped silently under a glaring bulb, while Warden 
Massal turned another of his well-oiled locks. Once again, we 
passed between puffy-faced guards, to enter another dark 
corridor that seemed to snake upward, through the cold sweat 
of the outer wall . . . then a third door, and a fourth ... at 
last, an open courtyard, formed by the great quadrangle of 

the cell-blocks. . a 

Still not a word from Massal. Not a glance behind him al,^ 
he clumped along across the prison yard—his great hands still 
spread, as though he would seize the night and make it his 

own. , 

Did I mention symbolism a while back ? 1 he place had 
already given me the shudders, now that I had begun to get 
my bearings—to remember that the death house itself was 
looming over me in that western cell-block, on the river * 
side. . . . Perhaps my memory is too accurate at times, 
knew that nine damned souls were writhing there to-night, 
in separate hells of their own . . . nine human beings, await¬ 
ing their turn to sit in the hot chair and bum to death. . . . 
remember that the time of one of them had almost come . . • 
that while death bent forward to tap his shoulder in reminder, 

he was waiting there—for us. n 

Another door, another clanging bolt. More guards, and on^ 

more corridor filled with prison reek. . . . This, then, was th 
house of the condemned—this was death row. A 
red-haired turnkey—unarmed, as all guards must be in tnis 
p r j son _approached and saluted the Warden, then snapped 
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attention before the farthest cell on the right . . . the one 
nearest a small, green door. 

Then, at last, Warden Massal opened his mouth. 

“ Well, Mr. Colt,” he rasped, " this is him. You haven't 
) ^ got much time, I'm afraid. . . .” 

* Thatcher Colt looked at the white face of the clock, in¬ 
exorable as fate above that dread green door. . . . 

“ We're aware of that, Warden.” 

“ Witnesses are waiting,” said Massal. “ Electricians, 
doctors . . . the whole push. Anxious to get the business 
over, Mr. Colt ... so if you'll just handle this job, as briefly 
as you can . . .** 

Colt’s face, as I saw it in the half-dark, looked drawn and 
taut. I have often heard him say that he loved life too much 
to turn aside from any possible experience . . . yet it was 
plain that he did not like the taste of to-night’s adventure. 

“ And the priest ? ” he asked suddenly. 

Massal shook his dead. 

* “ No priest.” 

) i “No clergyman at all ? ” pursued Colt. 

And then, from the depths of the condemned man’s cell, a 
voice purred in the dark. A quiet, colourless voice that poured 
a chill like spring water down my spine ... a deliberate 
voice, strangely untroubled. 

“ No priest for me, thank you. No clergyman either. I’ll 
make my own deal with the Almighty, thank you, without 
agent’s fees. ... But first, I want to'talk to Thatcher Colt. 
Is that his voice I hear ? ” 

Cd'y L turned toward the cell door. “ It is I, Jeremy Taylor.” 

“ l r ben why don’t you come in? We haven't much time, 

you know ... or has my good friend the Warden already 
' mentioned that ? ” 

Massal’s eyes swept past Colt to me. . . . 

) j " I want Tony in there with me, if Mr. Taylor doesn’t 
object,” said Thatcher Colt. ” You see, Warden, a steno- 
graphic record of our conversation might-” 

Again that colourless, unemotional voice, from the dentil of 
the death cell: 

" Anthony Abbot ? Admit him, by all means.” 
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Massal slmigged, and nodded to the red-haired guard. In a 
half-trance, I heard the bolts clang one more time, saw the 
cell door swing wide, followed Colt into the fetid blackness 
beyond with no conscious sense of volition. . . . The clang of 
the cell door closing behind us was real enough, however. I 
choked down a gasp as Massal switched on the lights from 
without. Bright, scorching lights that flooded the little cage 
in a twinkling, reminding us of the fact that a condemned 
man may have no privacy, even in his last hours, lest he cheat 
the State of its duty. . . . Why had Warden Massal allowed 
Jeremy Taylor to sit there in the dark, even for an instant ? 
I was to remember that question . . . but now, at least, the 
lights were beating down on us and Jeremy Taylor was three 
feet away from me, smiling damply, and wringing deprecating 
hands. . . . Uriah Heep in the flesh, I thought dourly. A 
composite photo of every sycophant in this two-faced world. 

. . . So help me, the wispy little man was beaming, as he 
bumbled an apology for the inadequacy of his last reception 
room on this planet. . . . 

“ If you knew how glad I am that you should so honour me, 
Mr. Colt—that you should risk this dismal drive for me . . ." 
Yes, the voice matched the manner : the bom servant lisp, 
just loud enough to be heard, too toneless to be impertinent.... 

“ Of course, Mr. Colt, you were too intelligent to come here 
w ith—how shall I say—illusions ? For example : you hardly 
dared hope that I would tell you where the money is, the 
mysterious two million. ...” 

He smirked faintly on that—still the lustreless lackey, 
poised on tiptoe to dodge the expected jab of the master's 
boot. But Colt did not stir, there in the merciless Wat of 




It’s your story, Jeremy. Tell it your way.” f 

“ Thank you, Mr. Colt—I intend to do just that. Odd, isn t 
it, that I can face you like this, with no hate in my heart ? ; 

Most men would hate your guts for what you did to me, Mr. \ | 
C 0 lt—wouldn't they, now ? And yet, Jeremy Taylor has 
nothing but admiration for your skill ... for the sixth sense 
of deduction that put him where he stands to-night- 

Taylor broke his little eulogy in the middle, with another 
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of those off-centre smiles. “ \ es, you had a job to do, Mr. ( "It, 
and you finished it. . . . So sorry I can’t give you a perfect 
score to-night, and tell you all about the two million. I can 
say only this, in all fairness : the police will never find it. 

^ You will never find it, Mr. Colt. ... I beg of you, don t 
’hold that fact against me, when I am gone. If I can forgive 
you for taking my life—well, surely you can forgive me for 
taking two millio'n dollars from an old fool you never had the 
misfortune to meet. . . . No hard feelings, Mr. Colt? 

The Chief shook his head. 

" No hard feelings, Jeremy. I’m even glad to hear you admit 
the theft of that two million. Up to now, you've always 
denied it. . . .” 

“ True, Mr. Colt—too true.” The smirk widened on the 
pale visage before us. “ That was sinful of me—wasn’t it, 
now ? " 

“ It was also damned annoying, Jerry. . . . Was that all 
you had to tell me?” 1 

“ Indeed no, Mr. Colt. It was something much more in- I 
^ portant. . . . You see, sir, I have been in love. With a woman 
named Marcella Kingsley. You’ll remember her at the tri.d, 
of course. . . . Well, Mr. Colt, my love for Marcella was no 
ordinary passion. I might even say that she was the only 
thing I have loved in this life . . . the only treasured memory 
I will take with me—in death-” 

The monotonous singsong of his voice died to a whisper, 
now. ” For her sake, Mr. Colt, 1 did murder . . . and she 
deserted me. Dropped from my sight completely, after my \ 
trial. And do you know why, Mr. Colt ? It wasn’t the disgrace, 
and it wasn’t fear. Oh, no, Mr. Colt—Marcella was in love too, 
you see—in love with someo 7 ie else” 

Jerry Taylor came to a full stop on that. I saw Colt stir 
restlessly in the creaking chair beside him. I knew th.it this 
\ eerie monotone at the door of death had begun to vex even his 
} limitless patience. . . . 

“ What d’you mean, man ? If there’s a point to all this— 
make it.” 

“ There is a definite point, Mr. Colt. You see I—counted 
on Marcella. On her loyalty, I mean. . . . Even after death, 
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I believed she would love me. v . . Instead, I know she is in 
another man s arms— now, to-night I ” For the briefest of 
moments, Jerry Taylor's voice rose to a high, thin wail. 

“ Marcella has deceived me cruelly, Mr. Colt. But I cannot 
punish her as she deserves. . . . Even if I could come backV' 
and haunt her ! No, I don’t* think that Marcella Kingsley'* 
would be afraid of ghosts. ... So I want you to take over 
my job, Mr. Colt.” 

“ What job is that, Jerry ? ” 

“ I want Marcella punished, as she deserves.” 

“ But that is not my business.” 1 

“ Permit me to disagree, Mr. Colt—it is very much your 
business. You see, Marcella has left me—a criminal—for a 
man who is much more a criminal. . . . The fact is, Mr. Colt, 
compared to this new lover of Marcella’s, I might pose as a 
knight in shining armour. Why should Marcella have him— 
when I can’t have Marcella ? I am only asking you to do your 
duty, Mr. Colt.” 

My hands were half frozen from the cold of dur long ride as 
I took down the notes of this fantastic interview. Colt cleared 
his throat and spoke softly: • 

“ Sure you aren’t talking nonsense, Jerry ? ” I 

“ Of course, if you don’t want me to go on, Mr. Colt . . . ?” 

“ If you’ve specific charges to make, make them. First of 
all, who is this man ? ” | 

“ His name is Dr. Baldwin. . . . No, I can’t give you his 
first name, or his present address. I know only that Marcella 
has gone to join him, somewhere. ... You see, Mr. Colt, like 
most of our master outlaws. Dr. Baldwin is a citizen of the 
world : he has contrived to live well in most of it. . . . 
Including your own bailiwick, of course. Yes, Mr. Colt, I 
imagine Dr. Baldwin will be bringing Marcella back to New 
York, once I am safely in my grave. . . .” 

“ What are his crimes ? ” A \ 

“ Murder, Mr. Colt. Murder for sport.” V* 

“ For sport ? ” 

“ Murder upon murder upon murder.” Jerry Taylor had . 
regained his colourless calm long ago. “ Remember this much,. 

Mr. Colt—even though you think me quite mad to-night. 
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’ My little murder was the bungled plot of an amateur. I know 
that now. But Dr. Baldwin is a fellow you will have to 
catch. . . . Dr. Baldwin has a way of murdering that is new. 
Very new, Mr. Colt-” 

“ Where did you learn of this ? " 

• “ I am coming to that. You see, Mr. Colt, this Dr. Baldwin 

scorns knife or gun or poison . . . and no fancy death rays, 
either. Just a little trick, Mr. Colt—as commonplace as it i- 
deadly. And it leaves no trace. . . . Take any one of his 
victims—cut them up as they’ll be cutting me in the next 
half-hour—and you will find nothing. ..." 

“ Do you know this method ? ” 

The laugh of Jeremy Taylor was a low, moderate rattle 
under those glaring lights. 

“ Now, Mr. Colt ... if I knew that, would I have used 
flypaper ? " 

“ But you said you knew this man . . . ? " 

" Only through Marcella, Mr. Colt. Dr. Baldwin and I have 
yet to meet—in the flesh. . . . You see, sir, Dr. Baldwin was 
4 the m °del which Marcella held up to me, always. Now that 
I have bungled—now that I must die—she has gone to him. 
Be sure of that much, Mr. Colt . . . and believe this also. 
Dr. Baldwin will go on killing—for the sport—in your baili¬ 
wick, and out of it." 

“ Whom will he kill." 

Jeremy Taylor shook his head. 

" I can name one of his future victims,- if you like " 

“ Who ? ” 

" ^ou, Mr. Colt. You are the only one he fears." 

A sudden clangour at the door. Warden Massal stalked into 
the cell, followed by two guards. 

" We are ready,” said the Warden. 

" And so am I *” Jerry Taylor steadily. " At least I 
have given Mr. Thatcher Colt my message." 

j He did not look at us again as we rose. Colt’s sombre eyes 
were veiled ; yet I could see that he was weighing the whole 
antastic story, word by word. ... I snapped my notebook 
snut, with a briskness I was far from feeling, and started to 

knot my muffler- flec-st,; I? A' 
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“ Mr. Colt,” rasped Warden Massal, “ would you like to go 
with us ? Inside, I mean ? ” 

And, to my utter amazement, Thatcher Colt nodded briefly, 
his eyes still clouded by thought. . . . 


The death chamber was small, and hideously intimate. 

We had a full thirteen witnesses on folding chairs—eleven 
reporters, Colt, and myself. To this day, I can hear the jingle 
of Warden Massal’s watch chain, as he stood nervously beside 
that little green door. . . . The great electric chair dominated 
the room with a silent authority of its own. A barber's chair • 
from some half-forgotten nightmare, its stout straps loosened, 

' its gleaming metal clamps open—waiting. . . . 

The silent presence did not wait for long. Soon we heard the 
shuffle of men’s feet in the corridor outside. . . . The Warden 
glanced sharply at his watch as the green door swung open. 
Jeremy Taylor walked in tranquilly, without priest or Bible— V* 
an inscrutable little man with his simper intact. . . . There \ 
was no sign of tremor in his knees, no hint of troubled breath¬ 
ing. His two guards held him tight, but they must have known- 
he would not struggle. Even when they placed him precisely 
in the chair, when they knelt beside him to snap tight those 
metal clamps, t8 buckle those pitiless straps. . . . 

Jeremy Taylor watched them work, with that same air of 
detachment. Once—and only once—he turned aside to nod 
to a reporter in the silent group of watchers. The silly, smirking 
nod of a man who notices an acquaintance while bibbed in the 
barber's chair. . . . Myron Forbes, the white-haired exe¬ 
cutioner, had already stepped from behind a screen, to examine - 
the work the guards had done. Now he too stepped back from 
the rubber mat, and looked to Warden Massal for instructions. 

The Warden closed his eyes, as he raised his hand in a. 

' shabby sign of the cross. There was an endless moment, after 
the executioner had vanished behind the screen. . . . All of 
us stirred in unison at the sudden, clumping sound, the noise 
that was neither hiss nor crackle. All of us watched in hideous 
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fascination, as the body of Jeremy Talyor swelled in that 
strapped-down chair, until I thought each lobe and buckle 
would burst asunder. . . . 

The deadly hiss died down in that silent room—but only for 
a moment. Once more, the powers of hell had their way with 
\that inert body in the nightmare barber's chair. Then the 
hissing stopped, for good and all. . . . The death chamber 
was acrid now, with the odour of singed flesh, as Jeremy 
Taylor’s head slumped forward, despite the rigidity of that 
metal cap. . . . 

Two doctors in white coats came forward with their stethos¬ 
copes. A tall rail with a discouraged moustache—a little roly- 
poly who might have stepped straight from a Dr. Kildare 
movie. . . . Mutt and Jeff, the comedy duet, I thought 
idiotically, watching them open Jeremy Tavlor’s shirt- 

watching them both rise in unison, to face that double row 
of spectators. . . . 

The tall doctor spoke crisply. " I pronounce this man 
dead. 

. Warden Massal closed his watch with a final click. 

' - The scraping of chairs made blessed discord in that too- 

silent room. ... I was still watching, despite myself, as they 

unstrapped the body, and lifted it to a rubber-tyred table to 

wheel it from the room. . . . Then I felt a firm hand tucked 

under my arm. Thatcher Colt was leading me down the 

pnson corridor. Back to the waiting car, and the clean outside 
am. Back to life again. . . 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Did Dr. Baldwin exist? 

If so, the best police brains in America were unable to 
prove it, in the years that followed Jeremy Taylor's execution. 

These three years were among the most active in Thatcher 
Colt's public life—yet not for a moment did he put aside this 
bizarre search for Jerry Taylor’s enemy. Was this search 
doomed to failure from the start ? Did Dr. Baldwin have being 
only in the brain of a convict long since dust ? Thatcher Colt 
had no way of answering these questions now : for the present 
he was moving by instinct alone ... an instinct which in¬ 
sisted that Baldwin was real enough. 

Colt, you see, has always prided himself on the sixth sense 
that distinguishes truth from lie, even in the mouth of the ' 
damned. He believed that Taylor had spoken the truth, that Yj[ 
night in the death house. That a man named Baldwin—a man 
with a new technique of homicide—took breath sotnewhere on 
this planet. ... He even believed that Jerry Taylor’s ex¬ 
sweetheart Marcella might also be found, somewhere in this 
evil aura. ... 

Colt’s answer was surprising, when I queried him on the 
subject. 

“ Never you mind, Tony,” he murmured. " No one expects 

you to have intuitions, you know.” 

I bridled at that, a little. " You’re playing the hunch that 
Taylor was right. Why can’t I play the hunch that he was • 

having a final joke at your expense ? ” 

“ Relax, Tony,” said the Chief. “ You must know by now 
that I have great respect for your common^ense . . . and very . 
little for your extra-sensory perceptions. When the psychic^ 
gifts were handed out, you were neglected, that’s all. . . . 
Don’t scow'l, please ; too much imagination can be a curse, as 

well as a blessing. 
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" Take me, for example. That night in the death house, I 
think that I heard a whisper from the rushing winds of the 
infinite. I insist that something outside the brain of Jerry 
Taylor forced him to speak the truth about Baldwin—frag¬ 
mentary though that truth may be. . . . Yes, Tony, that 
prab of a man, that cypher, seemed to me to be writhing in 
the throes of some internal triumph. 

“ I don’t think, for one moment, that he hated Marcella 
Kingsley then—even if she had deserted him for the cosmic 
Dr. Baldwin. That, Tony, was pure smoke screen to pique my 
interest ; and all the while, I had the feeling that Jerry Taylor 
was laughing . . . yes, laughing at me, from the brink of t lie 
grave. . . . For example, when he spoke of Baldwin’s homi¬ 
cidal secret-” 

“—which must still be verified,” I said doggedly. “ As¬ 
suming, of course, that we can trace Baldwin eventually, and 
question him ! ” 

“ Don’t mb my failure in, Tony. I’m still playing my 
hunch—across the board. I still insist that there is a Dr. 
^Baldwin—that he is living with Marcella Kingsley, legally or 
notherwise—that we will find them eventually . . . deep in 
some mess that will require our undivided attention. . . . I'll 
go further. I think that Dr. Baldwin is Jerry Taylor’s left- 
handed revenge on me, beyond the grave-” 

“ Come again, Chief ? ” 

“ Sorry, Tony—I was being symbolic. It’s a vice I indulge 
in but rarely. . . . Now, if you’ll just hand me those reports 
from the 19th Precinct, we’ll return to the everyday. . . .” 

And so the search for Baldwin and Marcella continued . . . 
a dark current of activity that rose up but rarely to” plague 
our workaday routine. . . . 

The girl (we knew, at least, that she existed) had disappeared 

as completely as the mythical Dr. Baldwin. Marcella’s 

vanishing, of course, was a reproof to the police—for Marcella 

jiiad been tailed day and night, on a three-shift basis, ever 

Fsince Jerry Taylor’s trial. . . . Obviously, if we were ever to 

uncover that mystery satchel and the two million dollars it 

contained, Marcella Kingsley was the girl to lead us to the 
hiding-place. 
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When she had concluded her testimony at the trial, Marcella 
had removed for awhile to Wilkes-Barre, Pensylvania. No 
one could explain this choice for a dwelling place, for Marcella 
had kept her own counsel, and received no visitors. . . . She 
had taken a room at the Sterling House ; and there she ha<^ 
remained for a week or so, in complete seclusion. . . . One 
morning, she gave the police the slip—by the simple device of 
walking down a fire escape, and vanishing, God knows where. 
... A detective gave up his badge for that, but his demotion 
did not help us. 

Marcella was lost. No charge lay against her ; we had to 
search for her by sub rosa means. With the co-operation of a 
certain Federal Bureau, her photograph was distributed from 
here to the Coast, and back by way of Mexico. ... A nonde¬ 
script pale blonde, already running to fat . . (Strange, how 
neutral little men like Jeremy Taylor will go for these oversize 
ladies. That was Marcella : a dime-a-dance dream of heaven— 
sloe-eyed, shrill for all her plumpness, and forever amused.) 

And yet, for all her avoirdupois, Marcella Kingsley dis¬ 
appeared, as efficiently as a fat rabbit under a magician’s^ 

cloak. ... ,' «4 

Was Dr. Baldwin the magician, after all ? Had he supplied 

this peroxide houri with an alter ego, as well as a hideaway ? 
Naturally, we were groping in the dark where he was concerned 
—peppering a blind target made up of a name, and an evil 
reputation. . . . May I take this space to apologize generally . 
to all the Dr. Baldwins in America ? Of course, all of them were 
grilled in various ways. All of them proved to be skilled 
practitioners in their field, with no hint of the esoteric in their 
manner, no appearance of the sudden wealth two mi ion 
dollars might bring, no knowledge of a stout, talkative blond 
who remotely resembled Marcella Kingsley. 

And yet, Colt stayed in there punching. ... 

These were the years of his great cases A clergyman and 
his choir-singer girl friend were found brutally murdered. . 
floating in a newly painted rowboat on the East River .one 
hot summer night. (Some of my readers will remember how 
Colt solved that double killing.) Then there^ was the case of 
the unhappy woman we called the Night Club Lady, 
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right under our noses on New Year’s Eve. . . . The strange 
business of the man who was afraid ol women. ... I lie 
gruesome hubbub when we brought up the bones of Madeline 
from the sea bottom, to reconstruct her face. . . . 

\ These were also the years when Thatcher Colt completely 
revised the organisation of the Department ; when he brought 
new perfection to the police school, established co-operation 
among the Federal Bureaus and the police of other American 
cities. . ; . Busy days they were, filled with headaches, and 
triumphs, and the everlasting jujitsu of politics. And through 
them all, Thatcher Colt never gave up the search for Marcella 
and Dr. Baldwin. . . . 

And then, one spring morning, Warden Massal walked out 
of the blue, and into our lives again. 

I can remember the setup, with details—that April morning 
when the second act of that devil's drama began. (Or 
should I say Act One, now that Jerry Taylor had served 
as Prologue ?) 

Colt and I were hard at work in his private office at the 
^tnorth end of the old-fashioned Headquarters Building at 
Centre and Broome Streets. Flawless April sunlight poured 
in through the half-drawn blinds. And, as always, Thatcher 
Colt’s office was filled with fresh flowers. . . . He sat at the 
great desk now, his lapel gardenia in the Persian tear vase 
once given him by the late Shah ; and, as he dictated his 
morning’s correspondence, he balanced on one palm the little 
ivory head of Homer. . . . 

He was still dictating, when Captain Israel, silver-haired 
guard of the anteroom, put in a respectful head. 

Warden Massal is outside, Mr. Commissioner. Says he 
must see you right away.” 

Massal! I snapped my eyes away from my notebook to sec 
how Colt would react to that name. . . . Neither of us had 
laid eyes on him since that bitter night when we watched Terry 
r, aylor s body slump in the electric chair. What brought him 
I down to New York, this bright spring morning ? Colt’s face 
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he only wanted Colt to umpire the next baseball game in the 
prison yard. ... 

“ Can he wait ? " asked Colt. 

“ Mr. Commissioner," said Captain Israel, " I have never 
seen a man so excited. He insists on seeing you at once." I 

Colt tossed the head of Homer among his notebooks. " The^ 
dictation can wait, Tony. Send the Warden in, Captain." 

Israel had not exaggerated. Warden Massal charged through 
the doorway like a fullback carrying the ball—one great arm 
out-thrust, as though to ward off invisible interference. . . . I 
sat back with my mouth agape as I got my first glimpse of his 
heavy-jowled face. That morning, Warden Massal was a 
death mask of himself, right down to the bloodless lips, the 
glassy-eyed stare. . . . Both Colt and I got to our feet in-, 
stinctively, as the great gorilla of a man steadied himself with 
both hands spread wide on the desk top. . . . 

“ Warden—aren’t you well ? " 

“ Never mind that now." Massal broke his collar in one 
impatient wrench, as he fought for breath in great, straining^ 
gasps. “ Ran up the stairs, you know—couldn’t wait for the^ 
lift. . . . Look here, Colt—remember that night in the death 

cell?*” . 

“ of course, Warden. Won’t you have a chair . . . r 

“ No. Listen, Colt: I’ve seen him ! " 

“ I don't understand." M 9 

“ I've seen him, I tell you— Dr. Baldwin I 

The last two words were shouted, from bursting lungs. The 
silence that ensued would have warmed the heart of any 

actor. . . . Massal took it in his stride, as he turned toward the 

window, mopping his brow. As for Colt, he turned sharply, as 
though to follow him : and then, he sat down quietly in his 
swivel chair, and picked up the head of Homer once again- 

» Do go on, Warden. Just try to be calm, if you can. 

Massal turned back from the window . . . he s ^ed a 
trifle calmer now, but no less shaky on his pins. Y 
letting me tell this my way, Colt? Good God, man, don, 
vou ever get excited ? Aren’t you even going to question me ? 

* “ perhaps it’ll save time if you do the talking, Warden. 

Where did you see Baldwin ? " / 
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“ Not a half-hour ago, at the Sherry-Plaza. The girl is with 
him, of course. . . . Jerry Taylor’s girl, Marcella. They’re 
living like lords: seven-room suite—furs—diamonds. . . . 
Baldwin tells me he’s just bought himself a place in Con- 
vnecticut-” 

' 1 “ Slow down, Warden—please l ” 

“ I can’t slow down, Colt—there isn't time ! Suppose it 
was all a gag—calling me at the prison—asking me to come 
down to-day. . . . Suppose there isn’t any place in Con¬ 
necticut. Suppose, he takes that girl under his wing—and 
vanishes again ? ” 

“ Try to tell this from the beginning, can’t you ? ” 

Massal controlled his tone with a great effort. “ I'll begin 
with a question, Colt. How many of us were there that night ? 
At the execution, I mean. Count them ! ” 

Colt was on his feet in earnest, now. “ What are you 
saying ? ” 

“ I’m telling you that Jerry Taylor’s executioners are dying 
off, Colt. One by one . . . don’t pretend you haven’t counted 
Jr them ! ” 

' “ Control yourself, man 1 Are you accusing someone of 

murder ? Baldwin, for instance ? ” 

“ I'm doing more than that, Colt. I'm tilling you that I am 
next I " 

“ For God's sake, man ! ” 

Massal drew in a great, sobbing breath. “ Strange, isn’t it ? 
Me, coming all the way to the Sherry-Plaza to find out how— 
and why ? " 

“ Easy, Massal, easy ! ” - 

I jumped to the Warden’s side, just a fraction too 
late. Massal had crumbled, even as he spoke—and crumble 
is the only word for that giant’s fall. Precisely as though 

every joint in his body had been hamstrung, by an invisible 
knife. . . . 

j “ Baldwin I ” he gasped. “ Sherry-Plaza ! Quickly, Colt t ” 
Then he lay quite still where he had fallen. . . . 

Colt was already at his side, loosening his tie, feeling for 
pulse beat at the swollen throat. 

“ Doctor, Tony ! ” 
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But as I rocketed through the door, I heard him add, in a 
strangely shaken voice : 

Not that he can help us now. Massal is gone.” 


It was the lot of our friend Multooler, then Assistant Medical 
Examiner, to corroborate Colt's verdict. 

He worked earnestly over Massal, for the better part of an 
hour, struggling in vain to find a lingering spark of life. . . . 
Kit in hand, he knelt by the body, to give one injection after 
another of adrenalin. 


Under his direction, Colt and I knelt with him to go 
through the heartbreaking motions of artificial respiration. 

. . . Finally, Multooler straightened up with a last despairing 
wheeze. (Even in those days, he tipped the beam at two 
hundred pounds.) 

“ It's no use, Mr. Commissioner. No use at all. In fact, it’s 
a dead pigeon.” £ 

But Colt was still staring down at the face on the carpet. *. 

“ Of what did he die, Doctor ? ” 

Multooler shrugged. 

“ I don't know, yet. Cerebral haemorrhage . . . syncope 

■ . . . embolism. Middle age and high blood pressure, Mr. 

Commissioner. You say he ran upstairs, in a high state of 

nervous tension. . . . What ever it was, you can see it hit 

him like'a ton of bricks.” 

* 

' * “ Give it to me straight, Multooler. Do you honestly believe 

it was any of those things ? ” 

* Dr. Multooler gave the Chief an uneasy glance. 

” Why, Mr. Commissioner ? Have you any reason to sup- 
pose . . . r 

” Never mind the reason,” snapped Colt. '* I'm asking for 
a tentative verdict only, of course. Does it look like any of ^ 
the things you mentioned ? " 

“ Well,” said Multooler, taking his time, now, " to tell you 
the truth, sir—it might be something entirely different. To 
begin with, the man’s face Isn't blue-” | 
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:i “ Exactly ! He is dead, and yet there is no usual signs of 
sudden death. Right so far, Doctor ? ” 

" Yes, Mr. Commissioner.” 

“ The law,” said Thatcher Colt, “ is precise in the case of 
V Warden Massal. Multooler, I want an autopsy.” 

' The doctor’s face fell at that—in fact, the look which he 
cast down upon the inert form at his feet was almost a re- 
k proach. ... I learned later that he was on the way to a 1 
nephew’s wedding. Now all festive plans must be dropped, 
if: while he rode to Bellevue and began to open up the body of 

Warden Massal. . . . 

& But Multooler only swallowed hard, and replied—in police¬ 
man's language : 
if “O.K., Chief. Will do.” 

i:: Men in white coats bore in a stretcher, and whisked the body 

ir: away. Colt threw up another window, and stood looking 

tr. gloomily down on sunlit Centre Street. I was already on the 

phone, putting through a call to the prison, arranging to i 
it’: notify the Warden’s family. ... 

*7 “ Be careful, Tony,” said Thatcher Colt. ” We want no air 

of mystery about this death, you know. Especially, when 
you’re talking to the newspaper men. .' . . And tell the boys 
dow-nstairs nothing of the talk we had with Massal before he 
;< died. Simply say that he came to consult me on some problems 

fc he had in mind. ... If they gamer the idea that it was a 

i simple heart attack, let it stick.” 
i I stopped at the door. * 

“ Follow through. Chief. Do you believe there was anything I 
■! out-of-the-way in this death ? ” 

“ Emphatically, Tony.” 

Colt did not turn as he spoke. His tall figure in the trim 
director's coat and trousers of stripped grey, his well-shaped 
head with the dark hair slightly silvered now . . . these, too, 
were immobile. But the whole voice crackled with energy a* 
i>' 1 he continued: 

" I am not a superstitious man, Tony. And yet I can almost 
i feel the presence of Jeremy Taylor in this room ! ” 

• He took a turn of the carpet on that, striking fist to palm. 

“ Remember his words, that night in the death cell ? Re- 
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member how he warned us that this Dr. Baldwin had found 
a new way to kill—swift, sure, and untraceable ? 

“ Well, Tony—our old friend came here just now, bursting 
with big news of Dr. Baldwin. News that never passed his 
lips . . . even though the poor devil burst his collar in his| 
haste to get those words out. Does that strike you as a coin¬ 
cidence ? ” 

But I could only nod, stubbornly : 

“ Precisely, Chief. Eerie, if you like—but nothing more. 
I don’t believe in magic—nor do you. People just don’t die 
by remote control.” 

“ Are you forgetting that Massal was in Baldwin’s suite 
at the Sherry-Plaza this morning ? ” 

“ Check. If Baldwin poisoned Massal during that visit, the 
miracle is out. What’s more, Multooler will bring in the 
verdict from the laboratory 
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“ And if the verdict is negative—what then ? 

“ then. Chief, I stand by my guns. People don’t die by 
hypnotism, or poisoned insects, or by death rays sent down a 
telephone wire ... not when they're standing on the Com¬ 
missioner's carpet in Headquarters.” 

Colt’s lip curved in a brief, grim smile. “ Your round, Tony. 
... In the meantime, we must wait for Multooler’s verdict, 
I suppose. You could go downstairs and face the reporters, 

you know.” , , 

I started my exit meekly—until the Chief's voice stopped 
me on the threshold of the anteroom. " Make it fast, Tony. 
... I may have someone else on the carpet when you return. 
Someone we've been anxious to meet for a long, long 
He turned sharply from me as the telephone rang. I picked 

up the extension. 

“ Mr. Abbot ? This is Hermann talking. ... Will you tell 
the Chief that that party is on his way down with my partner. 
Savage ? Fifteen minutes, at the outside.” 

I reDeated the message to Colt. 

“ That’s service,” he smiled again. “ Tell Hermann to carry 

on with the orders I gave him.” 

I hung up with a bang. Is this a case I don t know 

about ? 
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Again that bleak smile. 

“ Hardly, Tony. In fifteen minutes, I expect to hold my 
first conversation with Dr. Baldwin.” 

I gave him one look, and faded through the doorway. Colt 
had sprung some magic of his own. . . . How had he arranged 
that interview ? I puzzled about that all the way down in the 
elevator. 


3 

Of course, it wasn’t magic. On the contrary. . . . 

In fact, it was only another example of Colt’s power to 
strike—instantaneously, decisively—when the occasion de¬ 
manded. 

Massal had died with Baldwin’s name on his lips . . . and I 
had rushed out forthwith in search of Dr. Multooler. At that 
precise instant, Colt had picked up a phone, summoned two 
detectives, and sent them downstairs—to the Sherry-Plaza. 
That was always his way, once his mind hail closed definitely 
about a problem. 

Even then, he felt sure that Massal was dead. Equally sure 
that the death was unnatural—connected, in some off-centre 
fashion, with this same Dr. Baldwin. With this hypothesis 
on the line ... Colt had simply gone after his man. 

I am afraid that I was rather quick with the press that 
noon. 1 hey were there in force, naturally, the moment the 
flash had gone over the ticker to the “ shack ” back of Head¬ 
quarters : Eldred of the Tribune, Scott of the Times, Young of 
the Sun . . . the pick of the newsroom bulldogs. Church of 
the Post was, as always pertinacious for details. If I had 
shown the slightest flash of nerves, the smallest disinclination 
to level with him, I knew they would have jumped for the 
truth at once. ... 

I seethed at the delay. Naturally, I burned to be on hand 
when Dr. Baldwin was admitted into Colt’s private office. 

After all, we had been pursuing this man for three years in as 
many languages. I had never been more curious to meet any 
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As I shoved into the up-car once again, I scanned the faces 
of my fellow-passengers, wondering if Dr. Baldwin was among 

them. . . . No, all of them were too commonplace : a serried 
cageful of unobtrusive men in sheet-metal business suits. 
Colourless men in identical fedoras, greyly anonymous. . . 
Every last one of them a detective, of course : the essence of 
a good detective lies in anonymity ! 

No, Dr. Baldwin did not ride up in that elevator—or the 
next. Instead—and this was unaccountable—he kept us 
waiting. It was almost one, in fact, when Captain Israel’s 
silver head thrust in importantly from the anteroom with the 
announcement we had been waiting so impatiently. . . . 

" If you please, Mr. Commissioner—Dr. Arthur Baldwin." 

I was disappointed at first view of him. Profoundly dis¬ 
appointed, of course. ... If Dracula himself had walked 
through the door, I would have felt a sense of anticlimax. . . . 
Dr. Baldwin walked coolly into the full sunlight from the open 
windows. A grotesque, with Bond Street tailoring, I thought. 
A charlatan, right down to the manicured fingertips. And 

then, I saw that his hands were gloved—and prehensile with 
energy, for all that pouter-pigeon strut. . . . 

He was of medium height, with a squarish, pale face, 
extremely high forehead that jutted over his deep-socketed 
eyes, thin cap of oily black hair whose precise parting adver¬ 
tised the frisseur's art. His skin was corpse-white, really. His 
eyes—the only living part of him—flashed excitement now 
from those cavernous sockets. . . . 

“ Mr. Thatcher Colt I So we meet at last-" 

Even his voice was on parade. The rich, modulated voice 
of the bom maker of phrases. A voice that had turned mellow 
periods in its time, from some university rostrum. ... Or 
perhaps on the midway of a travelling honky-tonk. ... 

“ How sorry I am, sir, that we must meet under such tragic 

circumstances 1 " 

Colt Answered him impassively. Almost in a whisper : 

“ What tragic circumstances, Dr. Baldwin ? " 

“ I refer, of course, to my delay in reaching your office. 
Naturally, there can be but one excuse for it, Mr. Commis¬ 
sioner. I offer that excuse, without apologies." He was 
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standing above the desk now, with those white-gloved hand-, 
spread wide. “ But surely they have telephoned you by now. 
Mr. Colt. . . . What a wretched business ! 1 did all I could 
for him, you know—but he went like that.” 

“ Who went like that ? " asked Colt. 

" Who ! What was his name . . . Savage ! Your de¬ 
tective-" 

“ Are you speaking of the man who brought you down 
here ? ” 

“ I am speaking of one of them, Mr. Colt. You see, he had 
an attack in the car-" 


I stood with my back to the wall, watching the combat 
open with incredulous amazement. Silence had fallen between 
the two men, like a hostile wall. . . . Baldwin broke in with a 
toss of his head that just escaped exuberance. 

“ 1 repeat, Mr. Colt, what could I do? One minute, the 
young man was conversing with me—oh, quite amiably. The 
next, he coughed—clutched madly at his throat—and died.” 
His voice was low, now, with a hot-molasses quality that made 
my palms curl. ...” Dead as ever a man can be, of course. 
You see, I don’t believe in death, per se. What seems so, is 
only transition after all. . . . Somewhere, that poor spirit of 
your man, Savage, lives on—but not here.” 

Colt stood up suddenly. I could have whooped for joy as 
he smacked the mahogany desk top with his open palm. 

“ detective Savage is dead, Dr. Baldwin ? Where is his 
body ? ” 


“ At the morgue in Bellevue. We took him there in the police 
car . . . then we came straight to you. ... I repeat, Mr. 
Commissioner, it is a grim beginning for you—and for me ” 
Ihe two men stared at each other. Colt’s face was ex- 
pressionless now : as barren of inner meaning as if Colt him- 
self had fled from his own body. ... Dr. Baldwin's wax- 
white visage was no less blank, save for those too-alive eyes 

S^ba^ground 5 “ *° danCe ,OT W ” ^ 
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to know that Colt had already ticketed this creature L the 
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murderer of Warden Massal and Detective Savage. I knew 
that Colt would know no rest until he had found this man out. 
Until he had hounded him to the death cell where he had first 
heard his name. . . . And yet, his voice was the essence of 
mildness, as he murmured : 

“ Sit down, Doctor, please." 

Colt also sat down, and reached for the telephone. 

“ Get me Inspector Flynn. . . . That you, Flynn ? You 
know about Savage ? ... Yes, Dr. Baldwin is here with me 
now ... Yes, you are right, but please say nothing about it 
at the moment . . . Telephone Dr. Multooler—he's already 
at Bellevue. Say that I want an identical autopsy on 
Savage, the moment he has finished with Massal. . . . Tell 
him I want complete visceral findings at the earliest possible 
moment. . . . Yes, Flynn, that's quite in order. See that 
Savage's family is notified, and that everything possible is 
done." 

Dr. Baldwin turned slightly in his chair, as Colt hung up the 


receiver. 

“ You are having an autopsy performed on that poor man ? 
I assure you, it is quite unnecessary. Detective Savage died of 
coronary thrombosis. The symptoms are unmistakable.” 

“ Thank you," said Colt crisply. *' Nevertheless, Doctor, I 
shall not change my plans. . . . The death—the sudden death 
—of any member of this force is a personal matter to all of us, 
Especially to me. If a policeman loses his life in the perform¬ 
ance of his duty, there are nineteen thousand men sworn to 


avenge him.” . . __ 

“ But this was not such a death, Mr. Commissioner. How 

uld it be ? 

C °“ I don't know," said Thatcher Colt, simply. " That is why 
I want an autopsy. . . . And now, Doctor, I suggest that we 
get down to the business of this meeting." 

“ Excellent, Mr. Colt. Please believe that this has been a 

distressing morning for me-” 

“ I believe that. Doctor.” .. , T 

“ As it happens, I have a luncheon appointment which 1 am 

anxious to keep on time. . . . You asked me here for a v ^ 
reason, I am sure: as a citizen, I am anxious to help the 


police in any way I can.” Once more he spread those gloved 
hands wide—the savant, offering his gifts to the law. . . . 

“ Here I am, Mr. Commissioner. What do you want of me ? ” 
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Thatcher Colt studied our visitor dispassionately. 

"I am sorry about that luncheon appointment, Doctor. 
I’m afraid we have much to talk about.” 

“ You intend to question me ? ” 

“ With your permission. Do you mind ? ” 

“ Mind ! If I minded, would I be here, Mr. Colt ? After all, 
the unfortunate Savage had no warrant. Am I under arrest ? ” 
Colt shook his head. 

“ Is there any reason why you should be under arrest, 
Doctor ? ” 

” I wish to know why I am to be questioned,” said Baldwin 
firmly. " As an American citizen, I believe one has certain 
rights. ... I also believe that I am in the presence of the 
New York Police Department—not the Cheka, nor the 
Gestapo.” 

Colt smiled blandly. 

“ For the moment, Dr. Baldwin, I am holding you here as a 
material witness in the mysterious death of a New York 
detective. If you insist on my going through the for¬ 
malities-” 

“ But you sent for me while your detective was still alive. 
I was then a material witness in what, Mr. Colt ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Colt frankly. " I can only tell you 
this. At eleven this morning, a certain Warden Massal called 
on me, with some great purpose in mind. . . . Unfortunately, 
he died very suddenly, before he could speak.” 

How ghastly, Mr. Colt 1 A sudden death is always up¬ 
setting, is it not ? Two in a morning is enough to disturb 
anyone. You have my sympathy. ... But I still fail to 
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“ Warden Massal mentioned your name, Doctor. In fact 

it was on his lips when he died.” 
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Baldwin’s face was quite empty of expression as he answered: 
“ My name ! That is indeed odd.” 

“ Have you forgotten that Massal called on you only this 
morning, at your suite in the Sherry-Plaza ? ” 

“ I had many visitors this morning, Commissioner. . . . 
Of course, I recall that Massal was among them, now that you 
mention his name-” 

" Would you mind telling me why Massal called on you 
to-day ? ” 

" Not at all, Mr. Colt. You see, like yourself, I am interested 
in criminology—strictly from the psychic side, of course. . . . 
The fact is, I have lectured on the subject abroad.” 

“ Well ? ” 


“ Well, sir, for some time past, I have been preparing a 
book on the subject. The cream of my lectures, as it were. . . . 
Naturally, I have spared no pains to make the manuscript 
authentic. This morning, I interviewed |no less than a dozen 
prison wardens, from various parts of America. All of them 
came to New York at my invitation—and, of course, at my 
expense. . . . The unfortunate Massal was but one of them. 
If you like, my secretary will be glad to supply you with their 
names, and a shorthand transcription of their remarks on the 
subject of-" 

Thatcher Colt held up a detaining palm. “ In that case, 
Doctor, you may be interested to hear a little more of Massal’s 
visit here—purely as a psychic amateur, of course ? ” 

“ Indeed yes,” said Baldwin warmly. “ In fact, I am 
profoundly anxious to learn what he said of me. . . . How 
unfortunate that his remarks should be interrupted by death ! ” 
” Dr. Baldwin," said Thatcher Colt, “ another man in my 
position would be tempted to keep you in ignorance of his 

'problem. In fact, that is only standard police procedure. 

But we are not faced by a standard police problem, you and I. 
■Therefore, I am departing from my usual method. I am going 
to ask you to come clean with me—after I have told you all I 


know." . 

The Doctor opened his gloved hands wide. 

Colt reached for his pipe, his eyes lowered. 

hear of a man named Jeremy Taylor ? 
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Proceed.” 

Did you ever 
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“ Naturally I have heard of Taylor. You sec, I married his 
widow—or should I say, his fiancee ? You are unaware of 
that, Mr. Colt ? " 

“ On the contrary.” 

“ I think I have heard all there is to know of Mr. Jeremy 
Taylor, sir. You might almost say that I live with the gentle¬ 
man's ghost ... a cadaver which clutters the household of 
an otherwise tranquil marriage. Go on, sir ! ” 

“ Where did you first meet Marcella Kingsley ? ” 

“ In Hawaii, years ago. On Wailili Beach, to be exact. . . . 

I had come to the islands to rest, after a long scientific ex¬ 
pedition in New Guinea. Miss Kingsley was at the Royal 
Hawaiian, in a professional capacity . . . that is to say. she 
was one of the entertainers. Why do you ask me this ? ” 

“ Bear with me a moment, doctor . . . when did you meet 

• (i 

again ? 

Baldwin drew a deep breath. ” In Canada—shortly after 
Taylor’s trial and conviction. ... I had written to Marcella, 
expressing my sympathy for her plight. Offering my help, I 
if she cared to take it. She answered by coming to me, 
direct.” 

Colt shot the next question without preamble. •” Did she, bv 
any chance, bring you two million dollars in a hand satchel ? ” 
m Baldwin bounced to his feet on that, his eyes snapping. 

“ So that is your real purpose in sending for me ! ” 

” Do you refuse to answer my question ? ” 

“ 1 wiil answer it in full, sir. Marcella told me cvervthing V 
about her relations with Taylor. Including his theft of the 
two million, of course. . . . That was all I asked in return 
for my—my protection.” He breathed deep again, then went 
on, quite calmly. “ She had no knowledge of Taylor’s true | 
plans—no idea where he hid that two million dollars. I ■ 

accepted her word for that at the time, Mj. Colt. You must 
do likewise now. . . 

“ Suppose I refuse ? ” 

c t Se ’, sir ’ 1 must wish 3 'ou good morning. If the 
City of New York pays you to waste your time, that is the 

uty s loss . . . I, unfortunately have a luncheon engage- 
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You speak with convincing vigour,” said Thatcher Colt. 
“ But on one point, at least, you are dead wrong. . . . You 
don't know everything about Jerry Taylor, Doctor. You don't 
know, for example, what he told me about your great 
secret-” 

A thin, incredulous smile twisted the Doctor's pale lips. 

“ Taylor discussed me, then—in your presence ? ” 

“ Indeed yes. Doctor.” 

“ Before he died ? ” 

-- ” I am not a spirit medium, Dr. Baldwin. He talked to me 
about you, ten minutes before he died. ... In the death cell 
in prison, with Warden Massal on guard outside the door. 
He predicted that you would marry the woman he loved, for 
a starter-” 

” How did he know ? ” The hard, black eyes gave an impish 
twinkle. ” But of course, if Marcella dropped a hint to him 
of our—shall I say our former friendship ? . . .” 

“ Doctor, you are too experienced a man to believe that 
Jerry Taylor didn't know you were stealing his girl.” 

For a moment, I thought Dr. Baldwin was about to smirk : 
his face was all set for it, but caution prevailed. . . . 

" Taylor ‘ treated Marcella abominably,” he murmured. 
" She was a good girl, temporarily involved with a felon. . . . 
Naturally, I was more than ready to offer her release. . . . 
But you spoke of a secret just now, Mr. Colt ... a secret of 
mine, which Jerry Taylor whispered in your ear with his last 
breath-” 

But it was Colt’s turn to pile on the suspense, this time. 
“ A most remarkable secret, Doctor. ...” 

Baldwin looked blank. 

“ The silly fellow ... I have discovered a hundred re¬ 
markable secrets, Mr. Colt. . . . Please do not consider me 
pompous, flamboyant, or mad, when I tell you that l am the 
custodian of some of the greatest of Nature’s secrets.” 

” Touching what. Doctor ? ” 

" Touching all that matters to man, sir. Touching birth 
and hunger . . . sleep . . . love . . . and death. ^ 

“ Some day you must tell me more of these matters. Doctor, 
murmured Thatcher Colt. " For the present, let us stop with 
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your last point. Let us stay for a moment, Doctor, with 
death." 

Baldwin gave an excellent imitation of a shudder. 

“ I hate it, in all its forms. . . . However—what is on your 

v mind ? ” 

I “ Only this, Doctor : is it true that you have discovered a 
way of killing that leaves no trace ? " 

Baldwin’s eyes widened. He took a deep breath—and 
smiled. A smile no less candid than the tiger’s purr at feeding 
time. . . . 

“ Did Jeremy Taylor tell you that ? ” 

“ Yes." 

“ I wonder how he knew ! Yes, my dear Colt, that is one. 
of the secrets of Nature. It is quite true—I can do that. 
Exactly." 

“ You mean ...?’* 

“ I mean, sir, that I can cause any living thing to die so 
swiftly that no doctor in this world could put out Ins hand 
and say, ‘ Here, by this spasm—this explosion—a man has 
'/ died ! ’ Does that answer your question ? ’’ 

^ “ And what is the secret of this method ? ” 

“ Secret is the right word, Mr. Colt. The Baldwin family 
does not retail its philosopher’s stone—nor its alchemy." 

“ But there is such a method—and you have discovered 
it? " 

" Quite so." 

" In that case, Doctor, I must conclude that Jeremy Taylor 
was right. You are a dangerous man. So dangerous, that I 
must insist you confide that secret to me." 

“ So now you are insisting. Mr. Colt. Do I hear overtones 
of the Gestapo, after all ? Suppose I refuse—how will you 
extract my formula from me ? " 

“ By lawful methods, Doctor.” 

“ Lawful methods ? Have I not a right to anything that is 
•’ in my brain ? " 

’ " You have no right to guilty knowledge." 

“ Who said it was guilty knowledge ? Can you prove 
that I have used this method to cause the death of anv 
man ? " 
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c °lt smUed grimly. “ I have your confession ... you 
admit that the method exists. How else could you know ? " 
For a moment, silence struck like a sword between the two 
men, as they glared at each other—for all the world like 
wrestlers waiting for the spring. ... But Baldwin's voice ' 
was quite cool, as he answered : 

A palpable hit, Mr. Colt—but not an effective one. How 
does any scientist come to his conclusions, save by laboratory 
work? Experiments? . . . Using the method I have just 
described, I have snuffed out the lives of more than a hundred 
dogs ... a hundred and three, to be exact, out of a hundred 
and four. There was one miss in the lot. A poodle that bit 
iqie^ ... I killed that poodle, with a blow of my fist.” 

Colt cleared his throat, and the sound was like a growl. . . . 

If Baldwin had known Thatcher Colt as well as I, he would 
have \taken warning from that sound. Colt is no zoophile. 

In fac^, I have never known him to own dog or cat. But he 
loathes\ brutality, as something alien in the universe. 

His hknds, as he lit his pipe, were unshaking. But I knew 
now thatt his resolve to break this case—if case it was—had 
hardened^ into an invincible purpose. I am even tempted 
to say th.^t that little poodle dog had not died in vain. . . . 

‘‘You ifefuse, then, to reveal this scientific discovery of 
yours, Dpctor ? ” 

" With finality, sir. That secret must go with me to my 
grave. ... You see, Mr. Colt, I do not trust this too-human 
race. As you just remarked, such knowledge is dangerous—it 
could become far too convenient, in the wrong hands. . . . 
Why sometimes, when I am angered by the stupidity of 
others . . 

The doctor indulged in the ghost of a chuckle. " Yes, Mr. 
Commissioner, sometimes I fear myself, and my knowledge, 
just a little.” f 

And then, Dr. Baldwin sat up with a start, as Thatcher Colt 
banged the desk with both fists. . . . 

" Very well, Doctor ! In that case—to hell with your 
secret, and may it be everlastingly damned ! 

"You will now be good enough to answer certain other 
questions.” 
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“ I hope they are civil ones, sir,” said Dr. Baldwin placidly. 
“ Nothing upsets me more than incivility, Mr. Colt. Especially 
—if you don’t mind my saying so—incivility in a public- 
servant supported by taxes.” 

v, Looking back on it now, I ask myself why Colt didn’t swing 
> on him, then and there. God knows, I had been aching to 
hang one on the fellow, for the past half-hour. . . . But a 
single glance at the Chief told me that he had already regained 
his composure, that he was about to return to standard police 
practice. 

“ Are you a medical doctor ? ” he asked, suddenly. 

Dr. Baldwin looked mildly astonished. 

“ 1 could practice if I wished. . . . Technically, -I am a 
Doctor of Science.” 


i'/ 


“ Where did you receive your degrees ? " 

Baldwin beamed at the ceiling. ” My University is the 
world, sir. ... Of course, if you are really inquisitive, Who's 
Who in Science should answer you, amply.” 

” Have you practised medicine, in any part of the world ? ” 

” Not formally, sir. ... As I just said. I could do so, if it 
amused me. ... In fact, I could pass the finals at the 
Harvard Medical School to-morrow, without cracking a book 
. . . May I venture to guess that not a physician in New York' 
could do as much ? They forget what they have supposedly 
learned, when they begin their scramble for Mammon 
I, on the contrary, remember evervthine.” 

“ Everything ? ” 

Everything. So do you, if you only knew it. . The 
memory of the subconscious, Mr. Colt, is perfect-how un¬ 
fortunate that it lies so deeply buried in most mortal brains ' 
My procedure is simple, you see. . . . Long years ago. I 
learned to free my own subconscious from its psychic chains 

To-day if I read a book-shall I say on toxicoLy >-I 
remember every line of it.” ’ 

I was beginning to feel sorry for Thatcher Colt. I felt an 

111 f act, to take Dr. Baldwin downstairs- 

h heaid m f K° meoftheboysoutside - • * • I had the feeling 
that he would be more respectful—and much more communf > 

eative when we brought him back. ... And now.T heard 
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myself speaking—in a harsh voice that was not quite mine: 

“ Chief, this canary needs a going-over ! ” 

Colt looked at me with faint surprise. 

“ Why, Tony ! ” he said. “ Surely you wouldn’t wish to 
irritate a dangerous man like Dr. Baldwin. . . . Remember * 
what happened to Savage ! " 

“ I'll take my chances," I said, flushing. “ Secret or no 
secret, he’s a four-flushing bastard. . . . It's time he sang, 
Chief—on key.” 

Dr. Baldwin fixed me with a blind stare. Quite as if he had 
been unaware, so far, that I was in this world. . . . The look 
of a man too preoccupied to realize that a fly has been annoying 
him— ar man who is now about to reach for the swatter. . . . 
He did not speak to me. He merely fixed me with that look, 
as he turned back placidly to Thatcher Colt. 

“ May we get on with the Inquisition, sir ? Not that I wish 
to speed the processes of legalised prying, but. . . . My 
luncheon appointment has flown long ago, of course ; and I 
had promised to meet my lovely wife afterwards, at Tiffany’s. 

. . . There is a new ruby in, you see. I was planning to buy ^ 
it for her.” 

“ You can affort rubies. Doctor ? What is the source of 
your income ? ” ! 

Again Dr. Baldwin shook his head, elatedly. 

” Another secret of Nature, Mr. Colt ... a useful one. I 
sold it but recently, to the best bidder. Any day now, your, 
newspapers will mention the details of that transfer. ... You 
will also learn that I have purchased an estate in Connecticut 
from the down payment . . . that I am planning a regal house 

party there on Friday, to celebrate the sale-” 

“ Continue,” murmured Colt. '* I'll congratulate you later.” 
But nothing could ruffle Baldwin's egomaniacal purr, 

now. ... v 

“ Nature has such wonderful secrets, Mr. Colt. Because of 
your—shall I say your constitutional necrophilia?—you | 1 
pounced on the least attractive of her confidences. . . . Had ', 
you been less interested in carcases and corruption I could 
have told you the secrets of love, Mr. Colt. Or the secret of 
the true fountain of youth ... I think you have passed 
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forty, have you not ? ... Or we might have delved into the 
realms of sleep—of power-” 

This time, Colt did not brush aside the man's incredible 
pomposity. “ Then you know these secrets too ? " he asked. 

“ If by ‘ know ’ you imply that I delude myself—no, Mr. 
Colt. I know ! ” 

“ Where were you bom ? " 

“ Ha ! 4 Bom, God knows where . . . supported, God 

knows how . . . from whom descended, difficult to know.' 

“ Did you ever hear that quotation before, Mr. Colt ? No, 
of course not ! It was printed in a hand-bill circulated in a 
Masonic lodge in London in 1782, when the great Cagliostro 
honoured that Cockney stewpot with a visit. . . But of course 
you would know little of Cagliostro—the man who could change 
lead into gold. The man who could seduce Nature to his 
purpose, even as I. 

“ Don’t stop me, please, I know precisely what you are 
thinking. ... You consider me a fanatic, who has read old 
books of magic, and gone off his head—quite so. And I 
consider you a great man who has read another kind of lore— 
and gone mad, in another way. 

“ The mysteries of which you speak to-day, sir, are like 
little wooden puzzles to divert children. . . . A man dies, with 
hot lead in his brain ; his throat is slit ; his viscera poisoned. 
. . . And you waste your talents, Mr. Colt, in a silly scramble 
to track down the criminal 1 

“ I say it again, Mr. Colt : such work as this is unworthy 
of your achievements, your native qualities. . . . The mys- 
tenes that I would solve are revealed only to him who has the 
keys to Heaven—to Hell, and, most difficult of all—to Earth ! 
Yes, to this Earth, and the life we are forced to lead on it. 

To-day, I feel as if I had been questioned by a not-too- 
clever child. . . . And now, as we so often do, I weary of the 
play. Do you mind if I go ? " 

Colt enfptied the dottle from his pipe. He was looking 
beyond Dr. Baldwin—far beyond. Seemingly, he had not even 
heard the suave insults poured upon liim. ... He spoke 
quietly now, without looking up : ^ 

“ Very well, Doctor. You may go.” 
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Baldwin stood up. He bowed in the direction of the Com¬ 
missioner—looked over my head as if glad to miss the sight 
of me—and took his pouter-pigeon strut toward the anteroom 
door. . . . His hand was on the knob, when Colt spoke. This 
time, his voice cracked like a bullet: 

“ Dr. Baldwin ! ” 

“ Yes, Mr. Commissioner? ” 

“ The house party you are giving this Friday—at your place 
in Connecticut-” 

" Yes ? ” 

“ You are inviting Mr. Abbot and myself to that party, 
Doctor. We shall arrive in time for dinner—in white tie and 
tails. That is quite all ... for the present. Good afternoon, 
Dr. Baldwin." 


All during that long, bizarre interview, Thatcher Colt had 
been idly sketching on a pad of blue paper. ... As the door * 
sighed shut behind Dr. Baldwin, Colt gave me a long cool 
glance—the sort of look that always stops my bad language 
at the source. . . . Then he tossed the pad across the desk to 
me, rose, with a long sigh, and marched unceremoniously into 
a private bathroom. 

What I found on that pad was shocking to behold. ... 

Colt had drawn a picture of Dr. Baldwin. A picture, did I 
say ? Sentimentalists might have said that this was a sur¬ 
realist's sketch of Baldwin’s soul. Assuming, of course, that 
the evil doctor had encumbered himself with such excess 
baggage. ... 

Now, Colt is a fair draughtsman ; but this time, he had sur¬ 
passed himself. . . . The writhing monstrosity on that blue 
pad was uncanny ... a dancing, crouching, ready-to-sprmg 
creature—malevolent . . . and yet, not bold as Baldwin had \ 
seemed bold ... but cowering, frightened, and obscurely \ ■ 

^ Strange, that a few strokes of a pencil could be so inspired. 

It gave me a world of strength, to study what Thatcher Colt 
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had drawn. . . . Somehow, I had feared that Colt was coming 
oft second best in that contest. He had not. . . . This picture 
proved it, I know not why. . . .This picture threw new light 
into the mind of my Chief, reminding me once more that he 
v believes nothing, and yet, is ready to believe anything. I 
' think that is the whole secret of his success 

“ Tony ! ” 

I came out of my waking nightmare with a start. Thatcher 
Colt, in a blue bathrobe, his face shining, stood in the bathroom 
door, fresh from his tub. 

" Yes, Chief ? ” 

“ We have our work cut out for us before we go up to 
Connecticut this Friday. . . . First off, we’ll want a bio- 
graphy of our unwilling host. Have Harris and Bloom start 
at the Sherry-Plaza, and see what they can pick up 


. y pencil wa* already flying down the page of my notebook. 
It was good to jump into harness like that, with no time out 

" !° r i P h,1 ° s ° phy • • • to know that we were already in a finish 
f tight, with no quarter expected—on either side 

“ See yourself what the Ethics Committee of the A M A 
has to say about him, as a doctor . . . buzz all the news¬ 
paper, and see if they have any advance’copy on that windf ill 
he boasted about so strenuously. . . . Most important of al 

11^“- S ' WUld be in °“ r hand * in - *w °more 

And then as if by magic, Captain Israel put in a respectful 
l*ead . . Colt glanced up quizzically. respecttul 

Have any trouble, Captain ? ” 

, None, sir. Your hidden telegraoh kev rrr%+ tv*™ 1 * 

, perfectly. We've done the job ” P Y g th gh to us 

1 Ztttsxz s: 

Perhaps you noticed how careful he was to keen 
dunng his interview ? He left no fingerprints-quite po^bly 



he did not want to leave fingerprints. .,. . As you see, he has 
left them with us, just the same.” 

I leaned forward eagerly. Of course, with the new Hudson 
process, it is possible to obtain fingerprints from fabrics, as 
easily as from the polished surface of a billiard ball. The inside/ 
of the fingers of Dr. Baldwin's gloves would yield his finger- tl 
prints. But how did Colt obtain them ? 

' ” It was very simple, Tony. In the elevator, a waiter spilled 
soup on the doctor's gloved hands. ... All of the boys were 
there, of course—and most apologetic. One of them seized 
the doctor. Another had whisked off his gloves, before he 
knew what was happening. The waiter offered him ten dollars 
at once . . . you see for yourself that they are expensive 




gloves. . . . 

Colt opened the envelope. The familiar white gloves of Dr. 
Baldwin fluttered to the desk top—elegant still, despite the 
soup stains. ... 

And then, Captain Israel coughed for attention in the back¬ 
ground. A discreet cough, but definite. 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Commissioner-” 

“ Yes, Captain. You may get to work on these at once." 

“ I’m afraid that’ll be quite useless, Mr. Commissioner. 

You see-” Israel shifted miserably on his great, splayed 

arches, and backed quickly towards the door again. “ You 
see, sir, there weren’t any fingerprints. The fact is, Dr. Baldwin 

just laughed at us-” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I mean his hands are seared to the bone, Mr. Commis¬ 
sioner. . . . He just put them in his pockets, and walked out 
of Headquarters. Said it happened years ago, sir—on the edge ^ 

of a New Guinea volcano-” . A 

Thatcher Colt sank down in his swivel chair again, and l 

wiped his brow. ... I 
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CHAPTER THREE 


I have learned to respect Thatcher Colt's silences during the 
years I have served as his secretary. The habit served me well 
that Friday evening, as we drove up to Connecticut to keep 
our strange dinner-date with Dr. Arthur Baldwin. 

Neil McMahon was at the wheel of the bullet-proof limousine, 
as always. Now, as we jockeyed through the traffic of the 
Hutchinson Parkway at an easy forty, Colt stretched out his 
legs in an oddly contented sigh. . . . To-night he was im¬ 
maculate in tails; after that challenge to Baldwin in the 
office, he could have done no less than wear full dress for the 
affair. It was a costume that fitted him like the Chevalier's 
glove. ... I hitched down my own wing collar with a grimace 
, ,that would have done no justice to a Christian martyr—and 
r snapped open my notebook, as Colt reached for his familiar 
brier. Lighting-up time usually meant conversation, where 
Colt was concerned ; and experience had taught me that he 
would want to go over these lucubrations later, in typewritten 
form. 

After all, we had much to cover, before we faced the ordeal 
ahead. . . . 

“ Sure you have the names of all the guests, Tony ? ” 

I opened a second notebook. “ Tycoons from three contin¬ 
ents, Chief. To say nothing of Universal Motors' board oi 
directors, in toto. If I may draw a banal moral, nothing 
succeeds like success.” 

Quite so—as our host himself would remark. . . . 1 

believe that most of those guests are invited to stay through 

the long week-end. Fortunately, we can get what we want in a 
J jShorter time.” 

“ J u st what are we after, Chief ? ” 

TV'® question with his bland, unchanging smile. 

hirst of all, an interview with Marcella Kingsley—the ladv 
who is now Mrs. Baldwin. An interview we will obtain with 
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diplomacy, if possible. . . . Second, the chance to observe an 
interesting phenomenon : the reaction of a man to sudden 
fame.” 

“Is that all?” 

"Quite all, for the moment. Suppose you had met Dr* 
Arthur Baldwin for the first time—quite apart from yesterday'^ 
harrowing circumstances. What would your first reactions 
be? ” 

I had the word for that, all right. “ An arrogant, paste¬ 
faced pusher-” 

“ Precisely, Tony. A parvenu, endowed with a quality of 
evil we still can't name. ... On the surface, however, we 
see only a laboratory grub, with a secret formula or two—a 
scientific grind who has been catapulted into riches, and still 
exults in his new-found power. . . . Let us think aloud for 
a while, with that picture in mind.” 

Colt puffed on his brier. “ Let us try to reconcile the two 
conflicting pictures: the spectacled laboratory wizard, and 
our strutting host of to-night. . . . Perhaps you can help me 
to visualize more clearly, by referring to that dossier on your.J 
knee. Just how did Dr. Baldwin’s name turn up originally in 

our files ? ” • 

I opened my second notebook, and skimmed down the 

resume. The results of three days’ intensive digging, neatly 
tabulated. ... 

The Who’s Who in Science had been precise enofcgh to ment 
a complete transcription : 


“ Baldwin, Dr. Arthur Polk, M.D. U. of Pa. ’09. D. Sci. 
Columbia University, '15. Holder numerous fellowships 
abroad Fellow Intematl. Science Institute, van Meer 

Chemical Foundation, the Hague, etc. • • • . , 

Many years research worker, organic chemistry. Joined 
staff of Universal Motor Company '36, to cond uct subsi¬ 
dized research in rubber synthesis.”' s -v 


Now, Dr. Baldwin had played the quack in Colt s office— > 
played it to the hilt. ActuaUy, of course, he was anything 

but that. . . . Brother savants from the four comers of the 

% 
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country proclaimed him a genius in his field—a verdict which 
Universal Motors had just backed, to the tune of millions. . . . 
But I must keep my chronology in order. The facts at our 


disposal were adequate, leaning—as most learned biographies 
\will—a bit on the dull side. . . . The doctor’s father, a general 
practitioner in the Middle West, had been gathered to his 
forebears a quarter century ago. Baldwin, a gifted son from 


the start, had shaken the Indiana dust from his shoes, to study 


medicine in the East ... to plunge deep in the alluring held 
of research. 


He had coasted through Penn with his star already fixed 
. . . and later, through the teeming temples of Morningside. 
One of those lab rats who would cook their food on a Bun>cn 


flame, had the University authorities permitted. A spectacled 
grub, whose only love is the microscope. 

No hint of the esoteric here, of course. . . . His later career 
was as obscure—and as unassailable. There had been endless 


research, in graduate schools abroad. For awhile, when his 
,funds ran low, Baldwin had tutored at Leiden, and again, at 
^ the Hague. Here, he had met the great Dutch entomologist, 
Dr. Vincent van Horn. Together, they had organised an 
expedition to the headwaters of the Ragu River, in the heart 
of New Guinea—an expedition from which only Baldwin had 
returned. . . . 


His sojourn among the head-hunters had lasted the better 
part of two years. Baldwin had taken his findings to Canada, 
where he had set up his laboratory—in a shack deep in the 
forests of Ontario. In *36—when Jeremy Taylor went on 
trial—he was already deep in his experiments. ... He had 
remained in Canada for another long year, before bringing his 
findings down to the States—or, more accurately, to the 
research department of Universal Motors. 

The company had been naturally reluctant to go into 
details at this time ; but it was evident that Baldwin had 
j brought a formula for synthetic rubber out of those Guinea 
jungles ... a process which he had polished and perfected, 
during his long sojourn in Ontario. 

lo be precise (or as precise as the company executives will 
permit, evfen now) Baldwin had discovered a catalyst which, 



combined with petroleum derivatives, will speed the production 
of this ersatz material a good forty per cent over present 
methods. ... 

He had demonstrated its efficiency during a month of rigor¬ 
ous tests at the University plant . . . and a year ago he hadl 
signed the patents away in an aura of secrecy comparable tc^ 
the launching of a Balkan peace offensive. The sum demanded 
by Baldwin for those patent rights—and paid—had caused 
Universal's vice-president a sharp spasm, when he had men¬ 
tioned it to me on the telephone yesterday. . . . 

Of course, all the above facts had been double-checked, by 
routine methods. . . . Baldwin's light had been nurtured 
under a golden bushel for the past twelve months. Now, at 
long last, Universal's press department was about to launch 
advertising on its new product, as the results of Baldwin's 
demonstrations had been transferred from proving vat to 
assembly line. 

The press releases included a series of photographs for a 
national picture magazine, showing the new wizard's progress 
from infancy to the glittering present. There were interviews 
by the dozen for the Sunday features and the radio. Solid, if- 
unreadable, monographs for the pages of the scientific 
quarterlies. ... 

In short, Dr. Arthur Polk Baldwin was about to crash the 
world's headlines with a bang. 


2 

Colt stared out into the purr of traffic, as I finished reading 

over this play-back. • ! 

“ So that all came out in the Detroit shakedown, Tony. ... 
Did Universal Motors have him on file three years ago ? 

" He made his first contact there in the winter of ’36," I j 
said. “ Even then, they were interested. Enough to put down£ 
an option, and finance his lab in Canada. ’ ^ 

“ 1 suppose he can prove that he was in Canada at the time 

of Jerry Taylor's execution ? ” 

“ With chapter and verse, Chief. . . . Remember how we 

i 
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checked up on every Dr. Baldwin in the country, right alter 
Jerry Taylor breathed that name in the death house ? ” 

Colt sighed eloquently. “ Do I not, Tony.” 

" Well, you’ll find Arthur Polk Baldwin in that old card 
*i^dex to-day. . . . Even then, we pounded him for all we 
thought he was worth. A research worker in the wilds of 
Ontario did sound promising, at first-” 

I broke it, with a wan smile. “ Our enthusiasm died, when 
we learned the nature of his experiments. That is, it seemed 
a far cry from untraceable poison to ersatz-rubber. . . .” 

“ How did you chance on his name, back in '36 ? ” 

“ Through the working files at the Universal Motor Com¬ 
pany's plant in Detroit. As I say, he w'as on their sustaining 
pay roll, even then ... a free lance, w-orking on his own time, 
with his own equipment. Naturally, we double-checked with 
the police in Montreal, and learned nothing suspicious. 

“ After all, we’d gone into the careers of twenty-nine 
scientific Baldwins, with connections in Detroit ! ” 

1 Colt chuckled, with his eyes still on the tratfic. ” I feel for 
'you, Tony.” 

” Most of them were medical doctors, of course. But at 
least a dozen were doctors of Science, employed at River 
Rouge and elsewhere. . . . One of them—a Dr. William 
Baldwin—was working in the Ford plantation in Brazil, on 
research almost identical to-” 

Thatcher Colt interrupted gently. “ No one is blaming you, 
Tony.” 

“ If Marcella hadn't dropped out of sight, like a stone 
in a pond, if we could have established the slightest con¬ 
nection-” 

“ Let’s take up that angle later. For the present, I'm only 
trying to think a picture through. On the surface, the whole 
setup is baffling in its completeness ; as you say, the careers 
of a dozen obscure research workers would duplicate Baldwin’s 
v .Jin all essentials. 

“ He was well established in his field when Jeremy Taylor 
still worked as secretary in that Philadelphia bank. Years 
before Taylor's crime and punishment, he joined the van Horn 
expedition, and vanished from the world. On the very night 
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that Taylor died, he was deep in another wilderness—pre¬ 
sumably slaving at his work table. . . 

Colt abandoned the thought in mid-air. “ Give the grind 
his due—he had made industry pay dividends. How much did 
Universal calculate those patents would be worth in royalties?’^ 
“ Millions in this country alone. That's quite apart from the 
purchase price, of course." 

“ Apparently, the good Doctor sold out to the best bidder. 
It’s quite true, is it not, that he received offers from abroad ? " 

“ From every major power—including Germany." 

" And he gives the United States the jump in manufacture. 
If that isn't patriotism, at least it shows an appreciation of 
cold cash. . . . Well, so much for the money angle. I’ve still 
to prove that my visit to-night is anything but an unwarranted 
intrusion 




1 1 

But it was my turn to interrupt. “ Don’t forget Marcella, 
Chief." 

“ I haven’t forgotten the lady for a moment. Just what do 
we know about her, Tony ? " ( 

I grinned in earnest, now. This was an old trick of Colt’s— 
plotting his future moves against my obligato. 

“ We know she came straight from a foundlings' home- 
then, via the South Philly gutter to Jeremy Taylor's arms. 
That was about eight years ago, when Jerry was still punching 
a time clock. Marcella must have been in the early twenties, 
then. Age isn’t important in the breed. They’re generally 

born with all they know—and all of it is practical-" 

• “ You may omit the philospohy, Tony." 


“ We know she became Taylor's girl friend, in the years 
that followed. . . . During his trial, she dived for cover, the 
moment she had testified and cleared herself. Quick fade-out 
—a rat in a drainpipe 




if 


“ Leave out metaphor too, please. . 

“ During Taylor's imprisonment, she was spotted in WilKes- j 
Barre and watched for awhile—-until she pulled her vanishing^ \ 
act a ’second time. Since then ..." I blew dust from my 1, 


Pa Colt a p’ick S ed l !fp < the thread. " Since then, she 

married, a Dr. Baldwin—exactly as laylor predicted in his 
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last ten minutes on this earth. Now, after years in hiding, she 
steps boldly into the limelight with this entirely legal pro¬ 
tector. ... At least, we know that Jeremy Taylor was not 
romancing in the death house. 

“i “ It seems obvious, does it not, that both Marcella and 
Jeremy Taylor knew Baldwin— before Taylor’s arrest and im¬ 
prisonment. Marcella made no effort to communicate with her 
ex-sweetheart, after that date. Therefore, if she was planning 
to jilt him in favour of the doctor—she must have announced 
her preference at some previous date. Unless, like Baldwin 
himself, you believe in the radioactivity of the spirit.” 

Colt came to a full stop, and fixed me with an intent eye. 
“ When did Marcella meet Baldwin ? And why ? What pos¬ 
sible attraction could she have for a research chemist ? ” 

I met Colt’s stare cautiously. ” Shall I draw you a diagram 
Chief ? ” * 

“ Nev , er min d- I know I’m still talking in circles. Why 
shouldn’t they meet—and love—and even marry, while 
^Taylor rots in the death house ? Why is it our affair, if Baldwin 
• decides to play Pygmalion to this mud-pie Galatea ? ” 

“ Speaking of metaphors, sir-” 

“I deserve the rebuke, Tony. Perhaps I’m just a fool— 

rushing in where Winchells fear to tread..... Perhaps we’ll 

have our ears beaten back soundly for our pains. Do you 
mind ? ” J 


The car swooped down a cloverleaf from the Parkway, and 
bored into a side road, into the Connecticut hills. We were in 
real country, with that simple flick of Neil’s wrist. The night 

i f ° n l ard t ,°, m l et US ’ a black waU against which our 
headlights beat like brave, but impotent swords. Making 

myself small in my comer, I wound up the windows on mv 
side again. For no reason that I could name, my palms were 
clammy with a cold sweat. y 


■Vto-night? » mmd at aU ' Chief * D 'y° u think we'll meet Marcella 

Jiy? are D . r - Bavin's guests-^ven though we are self- 
.mvited. Can he avoid introducing us to our hostess ? ” 

<4 b>° you plan to question her ? " 

As thoroughly as time and circumstances will permit. 
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Not that I’m looking forward to the results. . . . Enough for 
Marcella : all of her actions may explain themselves quite 
naturally. She is only the starting point for our real problem : 

the death of four police officials, and the solution-" 

He ticked the names on his fingers: at that moment, ij. 
knew that he was really thinking aloud, forgetting my presence 
completely. “ Thomas Jasper, head prison doctor; Harold 
Imber, his assistant \ Warden Massal; and my own man, 
Savage. A nice problem—even though it seems quite pointless, 
so far. 

“ Dr. Jasper died nearly three years ago ; Imber, his assist¬ 
ant, followed him to the grave about a year later ; Massal 
dropped dead before our eyes yesterday. All members of a 
group responsible for Jeremy Taylor's death, one winter’s 
night in ’36 ; qnly Myron Forbes, the actual executioner, 
remains unaccounted for. . Shall we be fanciful, and ask 
ourselves if Taylor is striking back at these men from another 
world? Is Dr. Baldwin his demoniac instrument ? If so, why 
has Myron Forbes been allowed to go unharmed ? And why—\ 
assuming the eerie pattern—did Savage have to die ? " 

Colt came back to reality, and smiled at me again. “ Baffling 
questions, Tony. Perhaps quite unrelated. . . . Too bad 
we’ve had to concentrate all our energies on Baldwin's pasti 
I'd give a great deal to have the reasons for those two doctors’ 
deaths. To say nothing of Multooler’s final words on Massal, 

and Savage.” • . 

“ You’ll have those reports to-morrow, Chief—honour 

bright.” „ , 

“ Don't apologize—we've put in a busy thirty hours, all ot 

us. Digging in the past is a tedious^ chore ; it always takes 

time—more time than one can spare.” 

He lapsed into a real silence on that; a silence that held 
until our lights picked up Baldwin’s gate-posts on the over- 
foliaged country road ahead. . . . Colt lifted the speaking, 

tube, and addressed Neil McMahon. 

“ Nice driving, Neil.” He turned to me. One hour and 
forty-two minutes from Centre Street. Would you make a 
note of that, Tony—in case we need to time ourselves later . 

\i 
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* Neil slowed to take the turn between those tall granite 
pylons. The limousine roared up the elm-bordered drive, 
starting echoes along great, tranquil lawns that looked green, 
even in the dark. 

I had come prepared for anything—with the possible ex¬ 
ception of what I saw : a suave mile of grounds, ruthl essly 
landscaped. An heirloom bam. beside a lake that gleamed 
faintly in the stai light. Groves of gray and silver birth, whose 
perfection would have delighted a tree surgeon. . . . Beyond 
on the crest of a low lull, the tall white house stood open to 
the April evening, blazing welcome from a hundred windows. 
It was a page from Town and Country come cheerfully to life ; 
it was so exactly right that it took your breath away. 

We got out in silence under the imposing jK>rte cocherc ; 
i , Colt preceded me through the wide-open main door to a great, 
! * pine-panelled foyer empty as a movie set after the actors have 
. knocked off for the day. Cocktail-laughter beyond was all 
that saved the scene from complete unreality, when a major- 

domo emerged from a serving pantry to bow us into a lift. . . . 

In the circumstances, it seemed quite natural to be riding 
upstairs. A valet met us in the deep-carpeted hall, to indicate 
the way to the upstairs dressing room, an ultra-male nook 
complete with mahogany-framed mirrors, a profusion of 
flowers in potpourri. 

Colt heaved into seat with a long sigh. At that moment, a 
second valet emerged from the washroom to oiler us each a 
boutonniere of gardenias on a silver tray. 

- So nothing succeeds like success, Tony. Or did you already 
mention that ? ” 

L, . Dr. Baldwin bought this place intact from Sam Leonard, 

if the Holywood mogul,” I said. ” Of course, that explains a 
t lot. 

I 

S " At tlie moment, that explains everything.” 

A youngish man with a plump, vaguely familiar face, came 
out of the washroom, smiled at us, and went out whistling. 
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Somehow, that natural bit of business did worlds for my 
morale. I stepped briskly to the mirror tafit my boutonniere, 
whistling a bit myself—slightly off key. Colt, the music lover, 

frowned into the glass as he adjusted his own flower piece. . . . 

“ Who was that man, Chief ? ” / 

“ Terry Paxton, vice-president of the Universal Motors. 
You talked to him on the phone yesterday—remember ? " 

“ Shall I trail him for a statement ? " 

“ On the contrary—let him come to us later. He looks 
friendly enough. ..." 

“ All of us are friendly here, Commissioner. Won't you 
feel at home ? " 

The familiar voice whirled us both from mirror to hall 
doorway. Dr. Baldwin came into the room softly, on the points 
of his brilliant pumps. He might have been poured into his 
sleel^tail coat. His hands, disturbing in white silk gloves, 
gestured warmly toward Colt. . . . 

“ May I apologize for the goldenrod ? Perhaps you are 
allergic to it. Mr. Colt ? You have the frozen look of a man, 
about to sneeze.” 

He whisked over to the dressing table to move a vase. I 
glanced at the mirror quickly—just as he drew out of range. 

” Are you wondering if I cast a shadow, Mr. Abbot ? " 

Then he shook hands with us both, forcing the gesture 
deliberately. I sensed, rather than felt, a dry rustle of skin 
under the tight silk glove. As handshakes go, this one was 
neither warm nor cold : it was lithe, and faintly sinuous, like 
touching a snake in the dark. 

" Downes just warned me of your arrival, gentlemen. So 
sorry I could not be at the door to greet you. So good of you i 
to be prompt . . ." j 

" We are early with a purpose,” said Colt. " Need I stress 

that ? ” ‘ / 

" Really, Mr. Colt: do you wish to question me further ? ” / 
Baldwin dropped the sentence in the middle, and went 
again to the dressing table, to pass a small gold comb through | 
his already Impeccable hair. Hating myself for it—and yet ) 
not quite detached enough to laugh—I stepped up quickly 
behind him to check the image in the mirror. j 
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“ At least, he’s real, Chief,” I murmured. " Carry on from 
there.” 

Colt spoke softly. “ We are the doctor’s guests to-night, 
Tony. I think it's his move, now.” 

* But nothing could shake Baldwin's synthetic politeness. 
" Thank you for the lead, Mr. Colt. Shall we join my guests 
downstairs ? Really, I must not neglect them too long—not 
even for a visitor so distinguished . . .” 

He was bowing at the door now, with a studied down-droop 
to his eyes. “ Of course, if you would consider staying 
over—if only we could sit down later, for a good, relaxed 
chat. . . .” 

Colt dropped his own pose in a flash. ” Baldwin, I want a 
half-hour's talk with your wife—and 1 want it now.” 

If the doctor was startled, he concealed the fact admirably. 
“ May I remind you that my wife is hostess here—with dinner 
waiting ? ” 

" And must I remind you that I can demand that half-hour, 
.if I choose ? ” 

f Colt is never rude without a purpose. I waited for Baldwin’s 
! answer. It came, slow and suave as ever. ... 

“ Please explain that rather strange remark, sir ? ” 

" The explanation is simple enough. Doctor. Some years 
ago, your wife—she was Marcella Kingsley, then—left Phila¬ 
delphia quite suddenly, during the progress of a certain murder 
! trial. . . . Her departure left questions unanswered— 
important questions. . . .” 

“Do I understand you are here to ask those questions— 
now ? ” 

” Precisely.” 

“ And if I remind you that this Connecticut township is well 
outside your jurisdiction, Mr. Colt-? ” 

" 1Ve anticipated your refusal, Dr. Baldwin. I have brought 
a warrant for your wife’s arrest, from the Philadelphia District 
, jvAttomey’s office. Don’t force me to use it, please.” 

Y« this da y- 1>m not sure if Colt was bluffing. But then 

V neither was Baldwin sure. ... I watched his bluish lids 
lower above his hard, dark eyes ; for a moment, I could fancy 
that we were alone in this dressing-room . . . alone with a 
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diamond-back coiled for the strike. . . . And then, the doctor 
relaxed, with a little laugh. 

“ To be frank, Mr. Commissioner : the thought of your im¬ 
pending visit has left Mrs. Baldwin—how shall I put it ?— 
a trifle distrait. As a man of the world, you will understand 1“ 
my reluctance, I’m sure. . . . The fact is, she is in her boudoir 

now. . . . Yes, perhaps I could arrange a few moments-” 

“ A half-hour—alone.” 

Dr. Baldwin shrugged—and picked up a house telephone 
from the wall bracket, with delicate fingers. . . . 

“ As you wish. She would prefer it that way, Mr. Colt— 

if only to spare my feelings-” 

And then, he spoke rapidly, in purring French, before he 

replaced the receiver. ... 

“ She is waiting, sir—and she is quite prepared. If you will 

be good enough to follow me ? ” 

So it was happening as simply as that. Too simply, for my 
peace of mind. ... I glanced at Colt, but his face was a 
tranquil mask, as he followed Baldwin into the hall. ■ 

“ Understand me, Mr. Colt, my wife is anxious to tell youn 
all she can. I trust you will not abuse the privilege.” • f ; 
“ I never abuse a privilege,” said Thatcher Colt. • • • , . 

The thick-carpeted upper hallway was full of a kind of 
muted emptiness. The doctor led the way to a small white 
door at the end of it—pausing there, with one hand raised to 
knock, his too-red lips curling in that inward, half-sorrowful 


smile 

“ Once again, gentleman—do not feel that we regard yoor 
visit here as an intrusion. We ar* both so anxious to be hel#^ 
ful—to wipe away all your suspicions—to live them down, m 
fact, as we have lived down my poor wife’s past. . . . 

He was gone with the knock— vanished in a twinkling. 
magic about that, of course. A stairway, almost at his elbow 
had served the doctor's purpose well enough. . . . btill, it 
hardly added to my peace of mind to turn back totihatJ 
too-silent haU once again. To find myself alone with Thatcher ^ 

Colt before that white-and-gold doorway. ... ... 1 

And then, a voice spoke from within. A vaguely familiar 

voice, clear as a silver bell. ‘ Come in, please. 
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. s, The room was a modem jewel, and Marcella wa< part of it. 
*..l Despite a reliable visual memory, I needed two good blinks 
[» to recognize her. ... 

She was wearing a daring gown of wine velvet, from which 
ie her bare shoulders rose superbly. I remembered her fat, 
flashing vulgarity at that Philadelphia trial . . . to-night, 
she was Dianesque, not plump. Golden, where she had been 
brassy-blonde. Violet-eyed, and remote in a heaven of her own. 
... Yes, marriage had done more than provide Marcella 
Kingsley with a million-dollar setting. The inscrutable Dr. 
II Baldwin had made this woman over, from the heart. 

“ But do sit down, gentlemen—Arthur said you wanted my 
help. Naturally, I'm only too happy . . 
a Her voice was part and parcel of her metamorphosis. The 
voice of a woman who has gone through all the finishing 
)fl jfechools, and thrown the rules away. . . . 

Can you blame me for being shocked, when Thatcher Colt 
sat down brusquely beside her? When he began, without 


.f preamble: 

' t “ Come off it, Marcella. Do you mind if I call you that— 
0 for auld lang syne ? " 
jl “I beg your pardon ? ” 

“ I’m asking you to drop the accent, and get down to tacks. 
ir It’ll save us both time.” 

y “ I assure you, Mr. Colt-” She shrugged off his level 

n glance, and began again, with perfect aplomb. “ Why are 
you policemen so unwilling to let the past bury its dead? 

0 Why must you come to me again, with questions about poor 
1 Jerry Taylor ? ” 

'jt 1 “ So y° u have guessed the object of our visit, Marcella ? ” 

ia fjf/ “ Arthur warned me just now, on the house telephone. 

■ ^cheve me, I told all I knew at that dreadful trial twice 

4 Correction, my dear. You answered every question the 
prosecution could think of—that is all.” 
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" Are you blaming me for dropping out of sight afterwards ? 
Jeremy Taylor was condemned—what could I do to help 
him ? " 

Colt spoke levelly. “ Let us waste no time on tact, Marcella. 
I’m asking why you quit Jeremy Taylor so suddenly, when ho I 
stood most in need of you. . . . How, when, and why yoii 
teamed up with this man Baldwin. What connection there is 
between Baldwin and Taylor. . . . Because your paths are 
tangled in the past, Marcella. You know that as well as I." 

The pause that followed was electric. Marcella broke it 
gracefully to take a long-stemmed cigarette from the table. 

. . . Colt was prompt with the match—a move which brought 
them eye-to-eye. Neither the Chief nor Marcella wavered in 
that summing up. . . . 

“ Very well, Mr. Colt," murmured Marcella. " I did abandon 
Jerry—quite without remorse. I abandoned him, for a man I 
really loved. A man who was willing to help me to reconstruct 
my life—what the papers had left to me." 

“ When did you join Baldwin—and where ? " 

“ We met secretly in Canada—about three years ago. Wfo^ 

' was that wrong. Mr. Colt ? I had met Arthur years before, ® ; 
Hawaii, when I was working there. ... I hardly knew we 
were in love then, you see. . . . Still, I wasn't surprised, when 
he wrote to me from Montreal, suggesting marriage. . . . 
Believe what you like of my true reasons. We complemented 
one another in many ways. So many ways I could never 

explain to yon, Mr. Colt—or to anyone. ... 

She paused, to blow a perfect smoke-ring . . . playing her 

lines to the hilt, and loving them. ... . 

“ We were married at once, in a small Ontario town. 
Naturally, it was all done with the utmost secrecy. . . . For 
months thereafter, I shared Arthur’s shack in the wilderness, 
with no one the wiser. My husband had no desire to advertise 
mv presence, until he had the means to protect me— 

Colt cut through incisively. " Is it true that Baldwin an<£ 

Jeremy Taylor have never met ? 

“ Why should they ? ” I 

“ Did you ever mention Baldwin to Jeremy ? 

“ Never." 
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“Did you communicate with Taylor in prison, in any 
way ? ” 

“ No. Mr. Colt.” 

The Chief leaned forward. “ Then why did Jerry Taylor 
'Speak of Baldwin as his mortal rival, the night he died ? ” 
Marcella considered the question calmly. “ Poor Jeremy— 
perhaps he was psychic, after all. He used to dabble in things 
like that, from time to time. Metempsychosis, for instance— 
you know the word, Mr. Colt ? ” 

“ Naturally.” 

" Thought transference, telepathy, and the other bogies. 

At the time I thought it only a silly hobby-” 

“ What do you think now ? ” 

“ Frankly, Mr. Colt, I think it’s time we stopped flaying 
each other. . . . Dinner will be announced downstairs in just 

fifteen minutes, you know ; I must join my guests-” 

“ A moment, please. Are you implying that I’ve invented 
this whole story about Jeremy Taylor ? ” 

Of course I am. Just as I invented his psychic leanings, 
on the spur of the moment. . . . Be honest ; you are trying 
to frighten me, for some reason.” Her voice, still too well- 
bred to be quite convincing, was faintly mocking now. " Just 
what did poor Jeremy say ? ” 

Colt repeated the conversation in the death house, in detail. 
. “ Did you have witnesses ? ” 

, Just^Tony here, and Warden Massal—who is unfortunately 

unable to support me. You've heard of his sudden death I 
suppose ? ” 

I saw the papers. Must I pretend to be concerned ? ” 

Are you aware that Massal is the third official from that 
prison to die in as many years ? ” 

“ Why should I be aware of such a commonplace fact ? 
Fven if I were—why should it interest me ? ” 

Colt got up briskly. “ No reason at all, Marcella. Will you 
f-.^verlook the—the intrusion ? ” 

how—- did S ° Want t0 hdp y0U ’ Mr * Colt ‘ If you’ll tel1 me 

” P f r + K apS y ° U ]1 lead me t0 a cocktail - I think I could use 
1. on e at the moment.” 
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I followed them into the hall with my notebook still open— 
to say nothing of my mouth. 

Thirty seconds later, we had stepped from the lift, and 
Thatcher Colt had gone into the formal downstairs drawing 
room, with Marcella Baldwin on his arm. ... I watched thet 
doctor come up briskly, to begin the inevitable introductions f ] 
I saw Colt shake hands with senators and promoters, with 
high-powered journalists and radio wags. Separated from him 
in the melee of cocktail gaiety, I heard his laugh boom out, as 
he accepted a champagne cocktail from the major-domo. . . . 
He winked at me—he was not afraid. I confess I had my • 
qualms. But I took one too, dutifully, as the tray passed my 
way. Vintage wine, brandy, and angostura, exquisitely 
blended. I downed it in a gulp ; but it did nothing to dispel 
a mounting certainty that I was floating through an uneasy 
dream—the sort of dream that might change to nightmare in 
the twinkling of an eye. 


The third cocktail helped greatly, of course : by the time I 
had tasted the turtle soup (deep-flavoured with an excellent 
sherry) I was ready to enjoy the party as it was, and ignore the 

overtones. . 

Not that there was anything sinister about the gathering. 
In fact—now that Baldwin was ambushed behind the floral 
centrepiece in his huge Empire dining-room—the table could 
have passed for a cross section of America’s finest. . . . Vol- 
au vent succeeded the soup, and with it a superb Liebfrau- 
milch. Hearing Colt’s laughter far down the table, I permitted 
the butler to pour me a second glass, and echoed it. 

I w’as seated between a judge of the Probate Court, and 
Hope Paxton, the wife of Universal’s vice-president. She 
turned a face to me now' that was the pride of the rotos :( 
warm-eyed, laughing, and faintly provocative. ... 

“ You’re quite sure of that, Mr. Abbot ? The Commissioner 

is not pursuing a dangerous criminal ? 

“ The Commissioner is enjoying an evening with his favourite 
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hobby- Of course you wouldn’t know, but—he devotes most 

of his leisure hours to a private laboratory- 

“ Sorry, you can’t deceive me that easily. I’m sure you have 
some dark motive.” 

” Only to inspect the doctor's apparatus. Please believe 

ft & 


me. 


" So that's why Dr. Baldwin is showing the men through 
his laboratory. But I'm really disapi>ointcd ; I'd hoped for 
at least one murder before the evening was over. Especially 
with a judge on the premises.” 

Judge Harvey spoke, over a glacial expanse of shirt front. 
” Never knew before that Colt went in for chemistry, outside 
of business hours. If you’d asked me. I’d say his principal 
hobby was horseflesh-” 

“ No one has appropriate hobbies any more,” said Hope 
Paxton. “ When 1 was a debutante-” 

Someone sneezed resoundingly down the table and I lost 
track of her next remark. Nothing could have been more 
f banal than a sneeze at that moment, had it not been for I)r. 
Baldwin’s reaction to the sound. The whole table was hushed 
as he half rose from his seat, to peer over that floral centrepiece 
with gleaming eyes. For a moment, 1 thought it was Colt 
who had sinned : then I saw the radio gag-man whip out a 
handkerchief with an apologetic smile. ... 

“ Take out the goldenrod, Downes,” said Baldwin. ” How 
many times must I explain-” 

” Of course, there are hobbies that really relax.” said the 
judge, “ and hobbies that grow into frightful chores. Take 
golf, for example-” 

I watched the butler bear out the offending centrepiece ; 

. . . Goldenrod, in April! Did the doctor have a meadow in 

his conservatory, to produce such autumn blooms ? 

Downes was at my elbow again, pouring Chateau wine. I 

l (lrank deeply, and cursed my mood. Including mv too-readv 

^ enjoyment of a party that had obviously ended in a complete 

stymie for us. . Already, my head was spinning a little 

horn the wine. In the foyer beyond, a small orchestra sighed 
into a waltz. b 

After the dessert, Hope Paxton got up gallantly to dance 
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with the judge. Marcella, presiding at her end of the table, 
had already begun to gather eyes, when Baldwin spoke 
generally : 

“ Bring your cigars, gentlemen. We’ll rejoin the ladies via 
my experiment-station.” * 

Perhaps a dozen men, including Colt, accepted this invitation 
with alacrity. Catching the Chief's eye, I got up to follow. . .. 
As Baldwin led the way down a long corridor, someone tucked 
an arm through mine. I found myself smiling into the rotund, 
boyish face of Terry Paxton. 

“ Hello, Abbot. Spotted you at the table by your voice. 
Sorry, I didn’t have the temerity to present myself to your 
Chief upstairs. -. . . Anything I can add to our little chat on 
the phone yesterday ? ” 

“ Nothing, thank you. To-night, I’m enjoying life for its 
own sake. . . . Are you a house guest ? " 

” Along with most of our executive staff.” Paxton smiled 
wryly. “ To say nothing of the Wall Street boys. . . . Our 
wizard has arrived with a bang, what ? " ^ 

“ Like the Fourth of July,” I agreed readily. I was watching 
Colt harangue Baldwin and a science editor, with the air of a 
man who has put office routine in limbo. . * . 

“ Baldwin will pay dividends on that press build-up, too,” 
said Paxton. “ Read our next balance sheet, if you don't 
believe me. . . . By the way, did my wife annoy you at the 
table ? Great mystery-story fan, Hope. Can’t believe that a 
New York Police Commissioner would dine out sans motive. 

. . .” He looked at me owlishly. ” And now I’ve raised the 
point—why did you ask me all those questions about our 
expensive doctor ? " 

I took my time on that one. “ It’s a bit hard to explain, 
Mr. Paxton-” 

" Call me Terry, for God’s sake-” 

“Well, Terry—a chemical wizard drops out of the blue, 
and into our bailiwick. Money to bum, town suite at the 1 
Sherry- Plaza, baronial acres in Connecticut. . . . Isn’t it 
natural for us to do a little quiet investigating ? Just to make 

sure the wizard’s past will stand it ? ” 

“ D’you think we’d have signed him, without a check-up r 
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“ Naturally not. That’s why I lost no time in telephoning 
you.” 

“ Then take my word for it, Abbot—he's four-square, and 
as brilliant as they come. . . . Even if he does look like a 
N Dutch comic in a Chinese make-up. . . 

We entered the laboratory on that cheerful note—a white¬ 
washed bam of a room that had been made by knocking out 
the partitions of the semi-detached north wing. . . . 

I stared incuriously at the long, zinc-sheeted tables, the 
retorts about the Bunsen burners, the caged rabbits in an 
alcove. Baldwin switched on a work light with a flourish. . . . 
I watched him expand under that incandescent glow, like a 
sunflower in June. I watched in glowering silence, while he 
glued his eye to a microscope. Each move was real enough : 
the man’s authenticity hammered at my senses, from every 
side. Why did he still remind me of a Hollywood character 
actor, waiting for the cameras to start turning ? 

But now, the doctor was stepping back from the microscope, 
with a graceful gesture of invitation. ” Life, gentlemen, in its 
f endless battle with death. In this case, a losing battle . . . 
an interesting example of protoplasm disintegrating under the 
attack of an invisible enemy. Would you care to look, Mr. 
Commissioner ? ” 

Colt smiled affably, as he bent over the microscope ; several 
of the others followed, to look down at the slide. . . . Still 
glowering in a comer of my own, I watched Dr. Baldwin 
stride into the alcove, open the rabbit hutch, and emerge 
again, carrying a small bunny by the ears. . . . 

“ Please forgive the inadvertant resemblance to Dante, 
gentlemen. I refer, of course, to the magician of that name-^ 
not to the poet.” 

Colt took the rabbit in his cupped hands, and stroked the 
fur softly. . . . 

.. . ^ttle beast to be a victim soon, Doctor ? ” 

(f “ He is a victim now, Mr. Colt. See how trustingly he rests 
in the Commissioner’s palms, gentlemen ! Obviously our 

foolish rabbit never felt safer in his life. . . . And yet. thanks 

. to a certain injection he received only this moment—an in¬ 
jection I defy any of you to trace in that oryctolagian blood 
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stream—that same rabbit will be stone dead in an hour . . . 
or I shall # be a very disappointed man.” 

Baldwin looked around the circle of faces. His mouth was 
drawn in a tight line ; under those heavy blue lids, his eyes 
sparkled. “ Furthermore, Commissioner Colt shall have the / 
carcass—a free gift for his police laboratory. ... If he can 
prove that this rabbit died of other than natural causes, I shall 
donate five thousand dollars to the Pension Fund.” 

I waited for the explosion, but none came. Colt’s blank 
smile was still intact, as he faced Dr. Baldwin across the 
zinc-sheeted table. “ Is that a challenge, Doctor—or a 

parable ? ” , 

“ Both, Mr. Commissioner. . . . Forgive me, if that sounds 

obscure. Now I will show you all a short cut to the dancing. 

The ladies must not want for partners too long.” 


We entered the formal downstairs regions again by way of 
the conservatory—a glassed-in colonnade, where forced grapes 
dripped in heavy purple clusters from a pergola. ... 

The main salon had been cleared for the dancing a tall' 
white room that could hold two dozen waltzing couples with 
space to spare. They were whirling now like gay-coloured 
tops, as the little orchestra played in the foyer. Plucked 
strings, and muted wood winds . . . Tales from the Vienna_ 

Woods. A lilting rhythm like a pick-me-up. • • • . 

For the next half-hour, I danced industriously, taking care 
to keep Colt always in one corner of my eye. I waltzed with 
Hope Paxton, and the wives of at least two other vice- 
presidents ; when the orchestra changed to rumba rhythm 
I took out Marcella herself, to learn that her dancing was 

perfect as her poise. ... _ ., . , „ 

“ You've forgiven the intrusion, Mrs. Baldwin i , 

“ If you’ve forgiven me my past.” - . 

I glanced over her shoulder, to note that Colt was deep 
in conversation with Terry Paxton, in the conservatory en¬ 
trance. " It isn’t my job to forgive. All I do is take notes. 
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" And all I do is entertain my husband’s guests. So it isn’t 
my job to mind intrusions.” 

“ You’re taking this one in your stride.” 

" Only because we dance so well together.” 

N I whirled her under the soft skirl of the rumba gourds. A 
bell had just tinkled in back of my brain, reminding me that 
Marcella had started her career in a dime-a-dance joint ; in 
fact, it was there she had met Jerry. . . . Now she rested a 
perfectly massaged cheek against mine, giving herself to the 
rhythm without losing a shread of her new-won dignity. I was 
still marvelling when Terry Paxton cut in on us. 

Colt brought me to his side in the conservatory entrance, 
with one of those wordless signals we have perfected over the 
, years. He was rocking gently on his heels in time to the music, 
looking rubicund and supremely content. I noted that he had 
neplaced his gardenia boutonniere with a flame-coloured orchid 
petal. 

” Gift of our lavish host,” said Colt. ” Enjoying yourself. 

1 »' “VII ’ 

ony ? 

^ I spoke from the side of my mouth, with my lips rigid. ” Too 
much for my peace of mind. Chief.” 

“ Nonsense. I’m glad you’ve been able to relax—with the 
job we have ahead.” Colt's lips were also rigid, now. ” In 
just three more minutes, we’re throwing down the gage of 
battle to Dr. Baldwin, in his study.” 

I glanced out to the dance floor, where our host was tripping 
. a measure with Hope Paxton in his arms. “ Does he know it 
' yet ? ” 

“ suggested it. Seems he wants to—clear the air. Sup¬ 
pose we stroll that way, before the dancing ends. I’d lik<? to 
be as inconspicuous as possible.” 

We crossed the foyer, skirting the impromptu dais where the 
o musicians played ; the major-domo snapped to attention at 
the foot of the main stairway, and opened double doors in the 
(y wall beyond. 

The study turned out to be a formal downstairs library_ 

a tall bibliophile’s heaven, giving to the lawn through a series 
ot french windows between the shelves. There was deep 
leather armchairs under green-shaded lights; flat-topped 
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Chippendale desks loaded with morocco-bound copies of Punch 
and Leslie’s Weekly ; a fortune in first editions, secure under 
leaded glass. Even without those well-locked shelves, the 
room had a closed, museum air. . . . 

I glanced at Colt, busy with his pipe in the embrasure of a f 
window, his eyes on the sweep of dark grounds outside; 
something about the set of his shoulders braced me mightily. 

I crossed to one of the desks, and sat down to glance at a pile 
of magazines. All of them were glaringly new—advance copies 
of the scientific journals dealing with Baldwin's career ; the * 
picture weekly that gave his biography in photographs. . . . 

I was still leafing through this last when Baldwin himself came 
in briskly, and closed the double doors carefully behind him. 

“ We have just ten minutes, gentlemen, before I run off a 
few motion picture reels in the drawing-room. Will that be 
sufficient ? " 


“ Quite,” said Colt. 

“ You will enjoy those motion pictures, I think. They were 
taken in New Guinea, almost five years ago ; a record of my 
travels with the late Dr. van Horn. A great man, Commis¬ 
sioner ; sometimes, I think he was the only friend I had. 
Baldwin was behind me now, smiling down at the open picture 
magazine on my lap. “ That is for your files, Mr. Abbot m. 
case you wish to check on me yet more thoroughly. You see 

how helpful I'm being ? *' 

“ Thanks—we got a copy yesterday, on our own. 

“ Then ask me what you like. My guests, I trust, are well- 
fed, relaxed, and happy. For ten minutes, I am quite at your 


Colt sat down deliberately in an armchair, and reached for 
a match. Watching from the penumbra, I’d have sworn he 
was preparing to discuss war or baseball at his club. . . . 

^ There wiU be no questions, Dr. Baldwin-unless you 
choose to ask them. This tetc- 4 -tete was your idea not mine. 
As the District Attorney would say, the State rests-for the, 


m ^How splendid” Do I gather that Marcella convinced you 
° f cTt^bne U r he puffed appreciatively for 
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a long, tranquil moment. Use any word you like, Doctor. 
Words aren’t important in a blitzkrieg ; action is all that 
counts.” 

The statement sank into the middle of an immense quiet. 
Baldwin, who had been hovering with his back to the mantle, 
crossed the room slowly and stood just outside the range of a 
green-shaded lamp, for all the world like an actor nursing his 
cue. 

" Do I gather I am still under surveillance ? ” 

" More than ever, Doctor.” 

” I am a citizen, Mr. Colt, with certain rights. At least, 
you must tell me of what crimes I am suspect.” 

“ Must I, Doctor ? ” 

Baldwin’s voice had softened to a mere purr, now. " If 
only you will explain what you hold against me. Is it my 
behaviour in your office yesterday ? ” 

That’s only a minor point ; I’ll answer it. however, if you 
like. . . . Why did you pretend to be a'charlatan yesterday— 
with this background ? ” 

“ You rubbed me the wrong way, Mr. Colt—with that 
imperial summons. I am only human ; when I am irritated, 
I sometimes react . . . shall we say, impishly ? ” 

” I asked several straight questions; you parried with 
balderdash-” 

“ that your estimate ? ” 

Did you expect that attitude to prejudice me in your 
favour ? 3 

“ Believe me, I regretted my attitude later. To-night, I had 
M°ircella——-” ke ^° ds ’ Surely ’ whcn 1 brou gl‘t you to 

.. ,S 0lt cut /" sei ;enely, between puffs on his malodorous brier 

\ou cou d tell me what killed Massal and Savage—if you 

3° U t ! d ; * 11 go further ; you dared, you could explain the 
deaths of two pnson doctors 


i. “ I give you my word, Mr. Colt 

44 \T«.. _1 T 




form NeVer ? ° nly P ° 9<;d the <I uestion ^ the sake of 

is joined.'' y ° Ur eVaS1 ° n ' A$ 1 haVe said > the battle 


i 4 


Surely your experts have made a satisfactory report 


n 
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“ We’ve still to trace the death certificates on those two 
doctors. . . . Pending complete visceral reports, we've put 
Massal's death down to embolism—Savage’s to coronary throm¬ 
bosis. The morning papers will carry the story—with the 
implication that the records are closed. You, of course, will, 
not be deceived.” • ’. 

Baldwin sighed. " I am suspect, then. So be it. And I truly 
hoped to bury the hatchet with you to-night. I had trusted 
that my good wife-” 

Colt smiled grimly. “ May I congratulate you on Marcella ? 
Or rather, on the job you’ve done there—streamlining her, 
mentally as well as physically ? Of course, she was always 
clever as a bagful of monkeys ; I suppose she took instruction 
readily. ...” 

Baldwin's eyes were on the carpet, now ; there was a dark 
spot of colour on either cheekbone. “ Are you implying that 
Marcella was coached before you interviewed her ? ” 

“ On the contrary. I’m sure she understands you too well 
to need coathing. . . . Shall we be on our way, Tony ? We’ve 
a call to make in town to-night—an important one.” * 

Baldwin held up imploring hands. “ Please believe this 
much, Commissioner. I am making a last attempt to bridge? 
the gap my mischievous nature has created between us. Both 
my wife and I have tried to be helpful—yes, and friendly too. 
Of course, if that's impossible-” 

” Law and outlaw don't compromise, Doctor. If that sounds ■> 
Biblical, make the most of it.” Colt got up briskly. “ I know $ 
a undeclared war is more fashionable these days ; probably 
it’s more economical, too. But I hardly think the state can 
spare expense, when it’s a question of rooting out the devil— 
if you'll forgive me for being very Biblical indeed.” He 
1 knocked the ashes from his pipe. “ Do we understand each 
other at last ? ” 

“ Believe me, no. Perhaps we would do better to talk , 

Chinese.” . 

“ There is a pattern in your actions, Doctor—a precise 
design. That much I see clearly—though I don’t know its 
origin. . . . Despite that handicap, I mean to show you had • 
some hand in the death of those two prison doctors ; that 
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Massal’s death yesterday was part of the same scheme. I 
mean to prove that Myron Forbes, the prison executioner, is 1 
your next, if not your final, victim. Is that precise enough to 
satisfy you ? ” 

Baldwin made a prayer book of his hands. “ You wish me 
to be angry, Mr. Colt. To say things I do not mean ; cpiite 
so. Unfortunately, our ten minutes are up ; and 1 am still 
host to thirty-six guests. Shall we go into the drawing-room 
and witness my travelogue ? " 

Their glances locked on that, for a long time ; with all the 
bias in the world, I could hardly say that Colt emerged the 
victor. ... 

“ Thanks, Doctor—but I've seen you act enough this 
evening." 

It was an exit line, and Colt played it to the hilt: Baldwin 
was still studying his prayer book when he marched out of 
that library, with me on his heels. The Chief had disdained 
the lift ; he was halfway up the stairs when I, too, gained the 
foyer ; I had to run to catch him on the landing. 
a “ Are we really calling on someone in New York ? " 
r " Of course we are." 

“ On who, Chief ? " 

“ Your grammer is bad this evening, Tony. Almost as bad 
as my manners. We are calling on Myron Forbes, Jeremy 
Taylor’s executioner. Who did you think ? " 


7 

The foyer was quite deserted when we came downstairs 
again from that second-floor dressing room, ready for our drive 
back to town ; when Colt paused on the bottom step to draw 
on his gloves, we heard the muted fizz of a movie projector in 
the drawing-room on the right. . . . The doors. I noted, were 
a trifle ajar ; Colt nodded curtly in reply to my unspoken 
ff question, and we crossed for a look. 

Chairs and divans had been set up in rows; the major- 
’ ■ don ?° stood just inside the half-open doors, operating the 
projector atop a stack of encyclopedias. I glimpsed Baldwin, 
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above the intent rows of heads. He stood beside the screen 
at the far end of the room, his face a yellow moon in the dark, 
those expressive silken hands spread fan-wise at the moment, 
to emphasise a point. His voice was pitched to elocution 
timbre—vibrant enough to make me forget the screen itself, f 
for a moment. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen—believe it or not—a real head¬ 
hunter’s village.” 

Beside that voice, the screen version was an anti-climax. 
The camera, jerking slowing forward, showed a few thatched 
huts on stilts behind a crude stockade. . . . Those clots of 
cocoanuts on the gateposts. . . . were they really human 
heads ? The camera verified this, crudely enough : the faces, 
lifeless as badly preserved mummies, were no more real that 
cigar-store Indians. The camera swooped on to pick up the 
stockade’s interior. Hogs rooting in the dust. Dark females, 
naked as orang-utans, gaping from a wattled doorway. Plumed 
chiefs, like nightmares in a row. 

“ Dyaks,” said Baldwin. “ Taken by Dr. Vincent van Horn 
at the headwaters of the Ragu River, two hundred miles from < 
a white settlement. No other living explorer could have 
pointed a camera inside that stockade, and come out with the 
negative. . . . Poor Vincent ; he is dead of malaria now, for 
all his courage ; dead and forgotten, I suppose, outside his 
field.” 

The camera had abandoned aborigines for nature now; 
it swooped through a fine grassy upland, for all the world-like 
an English park, with a few exotic overtones—notably the 
stark cone of a volcano smoking faintly in the distance. 

A man crossed the scene with his back to the lens, then 
turned and waved jauntily. Baldwin himself, plus deep tan 
and sunglasses, looking a trifle larger than life in shorts and a 
battered Calcutta helmet. In a second, he was joined by a 
smaller man in puttees and travel-stained linen: a sun- 
bitten gnome, whiskered to the eyes. The newcomer paused to 
wave a butterfly net grotesquely at the camera, before he 

proceeded up the slope after Baldwin. . 

“ A tripod shot of myself and van Horn,” said Baldwin 
smoothly. " Taken just one day before that smoking giant in 
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the background erupted-at the very moment we were scramb¬ 
ling up its flintv sides. Observe that my hands were then 
scarred. That misfortune overtook me just twenty-four hours 
later, when I carried my poor friend across the lava low 
The film snaked out of the projector as the reel ended , 

X Baldwin spread his white-gloved hand in quick silhouette 
against the glaring emptiness of the screen. In that flash the 
hand seemed shrivelled, and yet transparent-like a bat s 

wing against the moon. 

“ As you see, I got off lightly. Digital control is still perfect, 
despite third-degree bums. I wear these gloves for esthetic 
reasons only. ... Is the next reel ready. Downes ? Here is 
something special, which I photographed a year earlier on 
the way back to the coast. A New Guinea dance of fertility. 
To the best of my knowledge, this orgiastic rite has never 
before been filmed. . . . Observe, please, the perfect co¬ 
ordination—the shameless symbolic posturing-” 

The voice was warm and compelling, holding that audience 
tight as a vice. I found myself taking a step into the room, to 
t fumble for a seat in the dark. Coifs ami whipped through 
' mine, and drew' me back firmly into the foyer. ... 1 followed 
him in silence to the porte-cochere—vaguely ashamed, like an 
adolescent caught in a burlesque show. 

We walked out into the fresh air. in taut silence. A liveried 
servant snapped to attention at our limousine door. As Colt 
settled down inside, another swooped up, with a small box 
balanced on a silver tray. A box like a cardboard coffin, 
wrapped neatly in tissue paper, and tied with silver cord. . . . 
My flesh crawled, as I weighed the thing in my palms. 

“ Compliments of Dr. Baldwin, sir—for your laboratory.” 

Colt swore softly in the half-dark. . . . 

” My compliments to the doctor. Tell him it will be analysed 
carefully in the morning. : . . Put it on the front seat, Tony. 
Neil won’t be afraid of a dead rabbit.” 
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Colt had not spoken a word since I climbed into the car 
beside him, and I did not dare to break the silence now 

a good hour later, as Neil McMahon clicked ^off the blocks of 
upper Manhattan again. 

I had given Neil the address of Myron Forbes from my 

notebook. Now, as the Chief sat unstinting at my side I 

ventured to switch on the seat-light, to check that entry 
again. ... 

Myron Forbes was a clear-cut picture in my mind : a gaunt 
wisp of a man in horn rims, with a blizzard of white hair above 
a forehead that would have shamed Socrates. ... I remem¬ 
bered the newspaper spreads, when he retired three years ago— 
a fhild little man who had sent a hundred criminals into 
eternity by the simple act of shoving home an electric switch. 

He had been bom in Manhattan, and had returned there as 
a matter of course. Always an ardent botanist, he had leased 
the top floor of a brownstone near Columbia University, glassed \ 
in the roof, and devoted himself to hothouse tulips. ... In a 
way, that made a perfect last paragraph for the Sunday 
features on Myron. Especially, when his dwarf Darwins took 
first prize at the Flower Show that spring. . . . 

, Colt spoke out of the silence : 

“ I've had Forbes’ place watched since yesterday noon, 
Tony. Did you know that ? " 

I sat up very straight, as I switched off the light. Some¬ 
times, I feel sure that Colt's knowledge of my mental pro¬ 
cesses is little less than telepathic. . . . 

“ How did you guess I was thinking of Forbes ? " 

" To be frank, Tony, I didn't guess. I thought you were 
still brooding over the tiny corpse on the front seat." 

“If you mean that dead rabbit-" I swallowed hard. 

“ Perhaps we should open the box, Chief. How do we know 
there’s a rabbit inside ? Suppose it's a time bomb, for ex- 1 
ample ? ” 

“ Sit back, Tony. The dead rabbit was Dr. Baldwin’s symbol 
to-night ; J’m sure he’s following through. . . . Just as I'm 
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sure we’ll find nothing unusual in that little carcass, when we 
deliver it at the laboratory. . . . However, we must go 
through the motions, lust as we must call on Myron Forbes 
to-night.” 

Colt settled back, with another of those sighs. ” From a 
dead rabbit, to a live executioner. . . . Tony, if I were 

given to symbolism, I could draw a parallel of my own 
there. . . 

“ Keep right on, Chief,” I murmured. “ You know how good 
I am at parables.” 

But Colt seemed not to have heard me. . . . 

“ Perhaps I should have begun this job by calling on Forbes 
in his Morningside greenhouse. I considered that method 
carefully, of course. . . . Somehow, I felt there was no hurry 
where he was concerned. Providing, of course, that 1 could 
keep him on ice until I needed him.” 

“ Does the old man know about your—your guard of 
honour ? ” 

“ I trust not, Tony. Lieutenant Grady has been on the job 
f since Wednesday—with a picked detail. I’ve always trusted 
his discretion.” 

“ What’d you expect, Chief? A bomb through that green¬ 
house roof ? ” 

" not quite sure, Tony. Apparently, the old man has 
vegetated there for months—like a weed in the sun. Is it 
absurd to assume that he’s stayed under glass because lie’s 
afraid ? Granting that premise, will he confide his fears to 
me ? I fear not, dony,’ concluded Colt, grimacing at his own 
horrible wordplay. . . . 

Neil had turned up from the West Side Highway now. 
Thatcher Colt settled back in earnest, as we coasted into the 
reaches of upper Broadway, to start the short, steep climb to 
Morningside Heights. . . . But I refused to let it die. now : 

” D’you think Baldwin is on his way here to-night, Chief ? ” 
g# Colt s voice was far-off, as he answered : 

1 r, ‘r lt W0U,d be a & reat comfort if I could think that, Tony. 

J Unfortunately-” He broke the sentence in the middle 

to lean forward sharply, to bark at Neil McMahon. " What’s 
that light in the sky ahead ? ” 
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Looking back on it now, I think we must have both known 
the answer even then—without need of words. Certainly 
Neil had caught the point with a sixth sense all his own, as 
he bore down on the gas to r the steady counterpoint of his 
siren's whine. . . . Yes, the import of those flood lamp on r 
the side street had registered in all our brains—in nothing 
flat. So did the traffic squad on motor-cycles, parked squarely 
across the southbound pavement. The white mass of up¬ 
turned faces, swaying back of the police line just beyond . . . 

A familiar figure leaped to our running board, as we coasted 
to the curb. Lieutenant Grady of the Bomb Squad, with his 
hat gone, his face dirt-streaked. . . . 

“ Thank God you’re here, Mr. Commissioner. We’ve been 
burning the wires-” 

But we were all staring up now, with our mouths agape, as 
Grady yammered on. . . . 

“ I went out after him myself, sir. A good hour ago. So 
help me, he's been squatting on that ledge since seven to-night 
—like a crazy pigeon. . . . Inching away from us—farther 
and farther ..." W . | 

Thatcher Colt held up a hand for silence, and vaulted from 
car to sidewalk. I was beside him at once, to take in the scene 
as a whole. . . . The sooty building line that was the front of 
Myron Forbes’ brownstone, glaringly ugly in the beat of those 
floodlights. The knots of firemen on the sidewalk, and the 
heads at every window in the block. . . . The grotesque 
circus-look of the net stretched across the areaway, where 

ladder-hooks grappled upward. ... 

And then I saw a blizzard of white hair far above us, a 
ghostly silhouette against the artificial blackness of the sky, 
where the floodlamps ended. ... I saw Myron Forbes, 
teetering on a cornice seven nightmare stories above us, 
howling a gibberish prayer at the midnight sky. . . . And as I 
watched, Thatcher Colt cupped his hands to shout: f 

“ Forbes ! Stay where you are / I’ve got to talk to you—I'm J 

coming up ! " *\ 

The strange, animal howling subsided above us ; a great j 
hush fell on that cluttered street, as the white blizzard of hair y 
swayed forward. . . . To this day, I cannot tell if Myron I 
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Forbes had bent forward to identify that voice—or if he 
plunged, of his own will. ... In any event, there was no 
mistaking the target for which his hurtling body was aimed. 

All of us watched him clear the building line, with inches 
v to spare. All of us heard the hideous crash, as he landed . . . 
a pancake dive, into the skein of high-tension wires that 
stemmed out from the University power plant next door to 
the brown stone. 

The body bounced skyward once, then crackled back into its 
deathtrap—precisely as some phantom chef might flip a 
flounder on a grill. ... My ears still echoed with a dreadful 
scream, as Myron Forbes’ body writhed once again, then lay 
still. Even at that distance, we could catch the acid odour of 
burning flesh. . . . 


CHAPTER FOUR 

^ 1 

The fire ladders snaked up the power-house wall. Straight 
toward that network of crackling wires—blazing now, like a 

spider web that had just trapped some monstrous insect at the 
mouth of hell. 

A battalion chief was barking orders inside the brownstone. 
. . . Incredibly, the firemen began to swarm skyward on their 
hideous job of salvage. And then, the crackle of Forbes’ 
body eased above us. as the dynamos shut down with a long, 
concerted sigh. Street lamps and windows dimmed in unison 
all down the block. 

Grady’s flashlight winked from the stoop of the brownstone, 
as Colt went up in three long leaps. ... 

I followed them on the jump. Somehow, I had no special 
yen to witness the removal of Myron Forbes’ body from that 
kt s * em high-tention wires. 

The lower hall of the brownstone swarmed with men in 
uniform For a brief moment. Thatcher Colt stood there 
immobile as Gibraltar in that blue eddy, as he listened to the 
crisscross of stories. . . . 
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I saw him nod—just once—before he turned to the stair, 
where he paused courteously, to permit the exit of a harried 
young ambulance surgeon, who darted into the street with a 
kit still half open under his arm. 

And then, he took the flashlight from Grady's hand, and, 
went up the stairway on the run. I stayed right at his heels, 
of course, letting the Sergeant wheeze along in my wake. . . . 

“ I tell you, Abbot, we tried everything—including dope. 
Notice that doc who just went out ?' He nearly broke his neck, 
crawling out on that ledge with a hypo. . . . Forbes slapped 
it out of his hand—and nearly slapped the doc into the street. 


too.” . 

I ducked under a long strand of wire tailing down, out of 

the ink-black stairwell. Grady chuckled—and thrust one long 
arm forward to brush it from Colt’s path. 

“ Part of the old gent’s burglar alarm. Ripped it loose, 


when we stove in his door.” 

A flashlight winked above us—property of the officer on 
duty on the upper landing. . . . Now we could see how the 
double doors that gave to the top floor eyrie of Myron Forbes' 
had been ripped from their hinges. Twin heirlooms from the 
'nineties, they sagged wide on their splintered lintels, giving 
us a crooked glimpse of the cave beyond. . . . Without a 
pause, his flashlight pointed straight ahead, Colt stepped into 

the rank jungle smell of the greenhouse. . 

All of that top floor was under glass. The flashlight, sweeping 
in a long arc, picked out murky panes at every point of the 
compass. A hothouse gone utterly to seed—a heaven of weeds. 

How else can I describe the ruin that met our eyes on 
every side ? The close, hot smell of decay that hung in the air 

like a visible miasma ? _ , . „ 

“ How did he get out of this glass showcase, Grady ( „ 

“ Through the window in his bedroom, Mr. Commissioner. 
The “ bedroom ” was a partitioned nook in a corner a 
combination bunkhouse, toolshed, and kitchen. A Mtere^ 
cubby, papered from floor to ceiling with newsprint. . . . l 
the building wall, a window gaped wide, to give access; tc.the 
cornice on the street side. More newspapers swirled ankle-deep 
about us, as we pushed into this bizarre retreat. 
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Colt’s flashlight skimmed the headlines pasted on the 
wall . . . the other headlines that swirled in the spring wind 
at our feet. And then, we all jumped in unison, as the light-' 
went on again—a series of naked bulbs strung through that 
v greenhouse jungle like the decorations on some maniacal 
Christmas tree. 

An ambulance doctor came in from the hall, with set lips. 

“ Body recovered, Mr. Commissioner.” 

“ Badly burned, I suppose ? ” 

The doctor was grim-lipped as ever. " Like a bride’s 
biscuit, sir. Do we take it downtown ? ” 

Colt glanced at Sergeant Grady. ” I think we can omit 
photographs, with all these witnesses. . . . Call Multooler 
when you reach Bellevue, and ask him to get busy—I'll want 
a complete report to-morrow.” 

He faced back to Grady, again, as the doctor hurried out. 
“ I suppose the reporters are howling for a statement ? ” 

“ Now you’ve raised the point, Mr. Commissioner, I’d feel 
better if they were out of our hair.” 

I Colt’s eyes flicked mine. “ Give them the usual, Tony. 
But make it fast—we’ll be needing you here.” 

I hurried downstairs, to the least enviable of chores. 
Thatcher Colt had already forgotten me, as he studied that 
weird display of newsprint—with all the zeal of an Egyptologist 
uncovering a new Rosetta Stone. ... 


WlAm I returned, Colt was seated on the window ledge, still 

deep in talk with Grady. My notebook opened automatically 

as I sat down between them, under the glow of a twenty-watt 
bulb. 

Tony^”^ 16 ^° Urt ^ ^ state ta ^ e * ts medicine without gagging, 

f ” They sold it to me,” I said. “ Self-destruction, with 
dementia praecox on the side. How does it sound ? ” 

Fair enough,” said Colt. “ Sergeant Grady has plenty of 
evidence to support that theory. . . . Look at these news- 
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papers pasted on the wall. D'you realise that Forbes had 
framed the write-ups of every execution he handled—from 
the beginning ? Now look at the papers on the floor—-every 
last story on the death of Warden Massal. . . ." 

So Myron Forbes jumped from that comice because he» 
wanted to join Massal ? " 

“ Or just because he was wacky," put in Grady. " I tell 
you, Mr. Commissioner, we had enough to commit him three * 
times over. If you'd given me the word—even this after¬ 
noon-” 

“ I only wanted the poor devil watched, Sergeant." 

“ Sorry, sir. I'm telling you, he jumped of his own free 
will. .. . Last time he put his head out that door was to grab 
these newspapers with the Massal story. Tha^ was three days 
ago. If anyone got to him since, I'll go back to harness." 

“ What about phone calls ? " 

“ Forbes had no phone." 

“ No mail, or other messages ? " 

“ He hasn't had a letter for months—not even a gas bill. 
Believe it or not, sir, he grew most of his food right here on' 
the premises. These newspapers were sent up on order—in a 
box with his groceries. He always grabbed them on the sly— 
like a mouse, when the cat’s on another beat. . . . Seems he 
did some trapping, too: neighbours across the street raised 
hell last month, because Forbes was snaring their pigeons out 
on that ledge. He paid for the dead birds, and laid off at once. 

. . . That was the last visit the janitor remembers. 

“ Forbes had a light-gauge rifle, and a makeshift target 
range at the end of the attic. Seems he gave himself a workout 
there from time to time, until the janitor turned him in to the 
office on the beat . . . that was long before the pigeon 
episode. The precinct investigated, of course, and found that 
the old gent had a permit. . . . Two weeks afterwards, a kid 
from the Columbia School of Journalism tried to crash the 
greenhouse for an interview. He found Forbes sitting among^ , 
his weeds—with that rifle on his knees—looking like the grand- 
daddy of all the feudists in the world. So the kid went back 
to his class in reporting, and said there was no news that 
•day." 
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“ Does that sum up the janitor’s report ? " 

“ So far as visitors go. . . . Seems that Forbes was given 
to pacing at night, and praying aloud. . . . You understand, 
sir, the janitor here is just a dumb Swede, lie said the old 
v man was wrestling with the devil up here. Said he’d been 
fighting him for months—and lost the last round to-night, out 
on that cornice." 

" Forbes was alone when he prayed ? " 

“ Unless he was in the habit of entertaining cat-burglars. 
The house is locked up tight after dark. No one could get into 
that foyer, without ringing the service bell." Grady pushed 
back his hat thoughtfully, and scratched his head. " Mind 
explaining what you’re trying to prove with all this? 

But Colt ignored the query with perfect politeness. " So 
much for your preliminary check, Sergeant ; I’m sure it was 
as thorough as the circumstances warranted. You were 
assigned to watch the premises carefully since yesterday. 
Will you go over that time-table, for Tony’s benefit ? ” 

" I had a man in the janitor’s cubby, and another in the 
t house across the areaway. Two of the boys spelled each other 
on the street, and two more in the back alley. No one came 

up this stair above the first landing-’’ 

“ Sorry to be tedious, but it’s only for the record, Grady. 
You’re positive the greenhouse was empty when you smashed 
in those double doors ? " 

" I’d swear to it in any court, Chief. Along about seven, 
Forbes takes that rifle of his, crawls out to tliis ledge, and 
starts baying at the moon. I had an axe in that door three 
minutes later, by the clock. The old man had locked it from 
the inside, of course. There wasn’t a soul with him, or any sign 
of one. God knows the place had been tramped over since, 
what with those ambulance doctors. And the Fire Department 

trying to climb that glass roof without caving in on us-” 

"Forbes wasn’t coherent' for a moment of that time— 
. j positive ? " 

" Like a baboon in the zoo. I’m telling you, he was dead 
from the neck up, long before he jumped." Grady’s voice 
contracted painfully. " I hope you don’t think a .22 rifle would 
slow us up any, Chief ? ” 
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“ Can you explain why he took the rifle with him to the 
ledge ? ” 

“ Only by what he kept bellowing. That's the funny thing ; 
he didn't aim at us, when the boys tried to go out that window 
after him. You might almost say he was aiming at something'' 
in the room behind . . . something only lie could see. That’s 
when he’d threaten to let us have it, if we didn't stand aside.” 

Grady wandered disconsolately into the greenhouse, and 
kicked savagely at an inoffensive rose-tub. “ Answer me this, 
please. How could Forbes aim at something in this room— 
when we’re positive there was nothing to aim at ? ” 

“ Fair enough. I suppose we must go on the belief that the 
poor fellow was insane.” Colt took out his pipe thoughtfully, 

■ stared at it for a solemn moment, and put it back in his pocket 
unloaded. “ You say he threw the gun away, some time before 
he jumped ? ” 

“ A good hour before—after howling out something about 
the bargain being joined. . . . We picked it up from the side¬ 
walk. It wasn’t even loaded. About that time, the boys had v 
the fire-net rigged, and the ladder-men started up after him. 
Of course, we never thought he'd clear that cornice, when he 

made his swan dive, for the power-house-” 

“ No one is blaming you, Sergeant. I'm only resisting the 
facts, to make sure they’ll stand up unaided. . . . Subject to 
the Medical Examiner's findings, I think this can go down on 
the blotter as suicide. In other words, Tony, your record for 
giving the press a straight story must stand unchallenged.” 
Colt rose precisely, and started for the stairway. “ Perhaps 
I should drop you at Grand Central as a reward. You should 
be able to make the last train to Scarsdale.” 

We left the house on that note, without a backward glance. 
Most of the bystanders had wandered back to their homes by 
now, and the police had cleared Broadway to traffic long ago. 
Colt’ignored the small knots of reporters, as I slammed the 

door of the car behind us. . . „ * 

“ Are we really calling it a night. Chief ? , 

“If you don’t mind too much ? ” 

I didn't mind in the slightest. My eyelids had been balanced 
with lead counterweights for some time now. In fact, I felt 
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precisely as though I had wandered into a waxworks in scan h 
of some Chamber of Horrors, and ended in a blind alley 
instead. . . . The phrase came to inv lips naturally now. 
Colt looked much too relaxed at that moment to suit my peace 
v of mind. 

"Blind alley or coincidence, Chief? Or perhaps a com¬ 
bination ? ” 

" I wonder, Tony.” 

" Of course, if you don’t feel like talking ...” 

Colt chuckled faintly in the dark. " Ask me what you like ; 
I’ll try to answer truthfully.” 

" Do you consider this business part of the Baldwin—part 
of the case we’re working on ? ” 

" Yes and no.” 

'* Must we really put it down to suicide ? ” 

“ You saw the man standing on that ledge, with space all 
around him. You watched him dive—in response to an in¬ 
spiration all his own.” 

“ All right, Chief. Say he’s a nut who's been planning this 
{ grandstand play for months now. Why should he pick to¬ 
night—the very moment you decide to visit him ? ” 

" Coincidence is often stranger than fiction, Tony. Some¬ 
times it has nothing to do with conscious planning.” 

“ Why did he take that gun out to the ledge ? ” 

“ Perhaps he really believed the devil was hunting him, 
through the dark jungle inside. Perhaps he felt safer in the 
open air—with a rifle across his knees.” 

I lapsed into an uncomfortable silence as we rolled down 
Park Avenue ... a silence which Colt broke but once, before 
we entered the Grand Central zone. 

” It’s suicide on the precinct blotter, Tony. Would you call 
me fantastic if I still insisted that Baldwin has claimed 
another victim—if not the final one ? ” 

At the taxi entrance, we shook hands without a word : I 
m ran down my train with that thought perched on my shoulder, 
9 like Poe’s ubiquitous raven. . . . Murder by remote control. 
The thought did not make the best of company, on my train 
to Scarsdale. 


go 
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Of course, things had settled back in the groove next 
morning, after seven hours’ sleep. 

Headquarters had called to say that Thatcher Colt expected 
me at his home around eleven, so there was no need to report 
down town. I came in from Westchester on the bankers’ 
special. . . . Outside the car windows was flawless weather. 
April of ’39 ... a spring bom to serve as a background for 
cross-country hikes and freshmen sonnets. The innocent sun¬ 
light on the Bronx River Parkway made death and damnation 
seem far-off as war and the current headlines. . . . 

At that moment, Dr. Arthur Baldwin was something unreal 
that had crept out of a third-rate movie studio—and crept 
back again, to die under his script-writer's desk. 

At Grand Central, I got into a taxi and rode over to West 
Seventieth Street at my ease. Colt received me in his upstairs 
bedroom, an apartment that served also as an impromptu 
study. He was wearing an old terry-cloth dressing sack over 
a partially assembled wardrobe* At the moment, he looked 
shaved, scrubbed, and well-rested—if anything but content. 
... I observed the fact that a dozen notebooks elbowed each 
other for space on the desk at his bedside. 

" Where are we going now, Chief ? ” 

“ You’re staying in town, Tony, to handle details. 111 be 
back before the week-end is over.” 

I did not press the point: it was one of those flat state¬ 
ments that does not ask for elaboration. Instead, I sat down 
at that portable desk and reached for a pencil. The bright 
sun at the windows was only a work light, now. 

Colt continued his preparations in unhurried calm. “ I’ve 
put a twenty-four watch on both Marcella and Baldwin. 
Effective as of yesterday. ... I'm glad to say that the* 
Connecticut police are co-operating splendidly in that. Neither 
of them has left the estate, so far ; naturally, we’ll expect 
them to stay occupied with their house party until I return. 
However, I'm taking no chances on that . . . Flynn will give 
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you the details : I’ll want a complete time-table on them both 
when I return.” 

I made a dutiful note. “ Do I go up to Connecticut, or stay 
put ? ” 

S “ Don’t leave the office, unless it's absolutely necessary. 
I’m expecting information from another source within forty- 
eight hours ; I want you on hand if it arrives.” 

Another question came to the tip of my tongue, but I 
downed it resolutely. “ Will you leave a forwarding address ? ” 

“It will be simpler if I keep in touch by telephone. I expect 
to cover considerable ground—most of it rather fast.” 

“ Keep all the secrets you like, Chief. I'm following orders.” 

“ There’s no secret at all about the first leg of my journey, 
Tony. I’m going to Indiana, to Baldwin’s birthplace to check 
a few facts at the source.” 

I rifled one of those dossiers on the desk. “ Isn’t this file 
complete enough now ? ” 

“ Too complete to be very satisfactory. Like a scholar's 
.biography of Washington—crammed with facts, and leaving 
Tout a picture of the man himself. . . . It’s a baffling fact that 
all his near relatives seem to be dead and forgotten. Even 
more baffling, he never seems to have made a real friend, 
despite his brilliant career. The only possible exception is 
Dr. Vincent van Horn-” 

" Isn’t he rather dead, too ? ” 

Colt favoured me with an enigmatic smile. “ I have hopes 
that van Horn’s death was exaggerated.” 

I blinked on that one in earnest. The years have taught 
me that Colt seldom indulges in cheap wordplay unless he lias 
a solid fact by the tail. 

“ Have you turned up a dead Dutchman at this short 
notice ? ” 

But Colt's smile was seraphic, now. “ We’ll see, Tony—in 
good time. . . . Sorry if I sound vague this morning ; the 
/fact is, I was never more clear-headed. Right now, we are 
waiting for certain leads to develop ; it would be sheer waste 
of time to discuss them, until we have everything at hand.” 
He closed the kit-bag with a precise click. “ My train leaves 
in just one hour. Suppose we sum up, while I wait for it. I’ll 
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want these lucubrations in typescript, too, if you don’t 
mind.” The Commissioner smiled wanly. “ In case they make 
a monkey of me when I return, of course.” 

“ Shoot, Chief.” 

" We’ll begin backwards—with the death of Myron Forbes.” 
Dr. Multooler’s report is ironclad, of course: a simple, if 
spectacular, suicide—induced by mental disorder. .... I 
asked for a visceral check, just to be sure : it seems the poor 
devil had eaten nothing for days. 

” Reconstructing the set-up as we saw it, from fairly 
complete returns, we reach an inevitable conclusion : the 
ex-executioner killed himself, like the coward in Maupassant’s 
story, because he preferred suicide to an approaching Nemesis. 

. . . Viewed in that light, my plan to question him was naive 
in the extreme. Forbes would surely have told us nothing 
with that fear in his heart. Ever since Massal died, Forbes 
was a doomed man—marked for death as surely as a petty 

gangster on whom some eerie mobster has put the finger-” 

“ So, rather than wait, he fried himself ? ” H 

“ Precisely as he disposed of so many criminals in the past— 
including Taylor. Viewed from almost any angle, the death of 
Myron Forbes illustrates a moral principle rather neatly. . . . 
Those walls, plastered with newspaper accounts of a long and 
successful career in the service of death ; the current papers 
underfoot, recording the sure approach of death to that very 
domicile ; and then, the final hideous swan dive into the night. 
Operibus noscimur. A man who died, as he lived \ a career 
that ends as it began, on a high-tension wire. It's horrible, 

Tony, but it’s art.” . 

“ Check,” I murmured. " Do you suppose that Baldwins 

ears are burning ? ” ' 

“ Naturally, we can hardly accuse Baldwin of murdering 
Myron Forbes, in the circumstances. I am merely insisting 
that a pattern, in itself a thing of beauty, has now been ruth¬ 
lessly executed.” He opened a notebook at my elbow, took out» 
a memo sheet inscribed in his own hand, and laid it on the 
desk beside me. “ At least, this is one solid item for the 

record.” . 

1 studied the note carefully, before inscribing it. 
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1. Thomas Jasper, head of the medi< al department at - 

Penitentiary, died (Jet. 17th, iqjb, of an inoperable 
tumour. 

2. Dr. Harold Imbcr, his assistant, who resigned from his 
office shortly thereafter to devote himself to research, 
dropped dead in Central Park on October 15th, 1938, 
while exercising with a trainer. An attending physician 
described the cause of death as coronary thrombosis. 

3. Warden Massal, as we know, dropped dead at Head¬ 
quarters. Cardiac specialist agrees with Multooler’s 
findings, ascribing death to an embolism. 

4. Myron Forbes, retired executioner, commited suicide— 
with a vengeance. 


\ 

* 


Colt breathed tranquilly, as he slipped into a pin-stripe 
travelling suit, and adjusted his tie at the cheval glass across 
the loom. " Any surprises there, Tony ? ’’ 

“ Disappointment is a better word, Chief.” 

The complete reports are now on file down town. If you’d 

like to consult them-” 

“ Including an X-ray of Jasper’s tumour ? ” 

Including X-rays. A fibrous growth in the stomach wall, 
probably of cancerous origin. He was opened up for it back 
in the twenties ; even then, they concluded that an operation 
would prove fatal. Since that date, he tried everything from 
chiropractor to radium. Finally, he resigned from his job at 
the penitentiary, and went out to a famous Western clinic for 
one last course of treatment—with results as noted. 

“ Shal1 ' vc P a ss from Jasper to Imber ? Grotesque, isn’t it. 
that two doctors should remind you of a vaudeville team ? 
Perhaps you won’t recall Imber, when we went up for Taylor’s 
execution. ... A little roly-poly with a beard, and too-tight 
clothes : one of those doctors who go through life playing his 
part to the hilt. Fancied himself a bit of a psychiatrist on the 
side, judging by all reports : perhaps that’s why he took the 
job m the big house. 

“ When he resigned to move to New York about three year- 
ago, he had arranged to go in with the Endicott Foundation— 
apparently, with some general idea of continuing his studies. 
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. . . Oddly enough, he gave up the idea from the start. In¬ 
stead, he took a maisonette in the East Sixties, and set up as a 
society doctor—with a little high-gauge womanising on the 
side. . . . The sort of man who would sell his soul to look 
streamlined. He paid that trainer three thousand a year to 
# keep his weight down. . . . Poor fellow, he lost many a gold- 
' plated client, after Imber dropped dead beside the Reservoir.” 

“ Any legal unpleasantness ? ” 

“ Of course not. Fat men who reduce too strenuously go 
out of the picture every day. . . . Still, it was the sort of 
. death that is rather hard to explain in a Park Avenue gym¬ 
nasium. . . .” Colt adjusted a gardenia at his lapel. “ So 
much for the vaudeville team that opens our Guignol. Shall 
we go on to Massal ? 

" It is evident that the Warden had a message of the 
utmost importance to communicate when he entered my 
office. Looked at from almost any angle, it’s extremely odd 
that the poor man should drop dead with that message still 
unuttered. . . . It's also odd that Dr. Jasper should lead off 
the procession to the other world from natural causes—while * 
both Imber and Massal died of cardiac spasms—a mode of 
death whose origin can never be explained precisely.” 

Colt dropped his professional air, with a long sigh. " Is it 
possible, in these circumstances, that our killer was inspired 
by Dr. Jasper's death ? In other words, that art had its 
starting point in nature ? ” 

“ Quite possible—if you really enjoy shooting the moon.” 

“ Never mind defeatism on this fine morning, Tony. The 
pattern stands, with that tumour as its foundation. . . . 
Warden Massal—who had something to tell me, and died 
with the message on his lips ; Executioner Forbes, who killed 
himself with yet another secret in his heart ; two doctors 
whose scalpels finished a job he started three years ago. . . . 
You may be as rational as you like about it, but a dead man 
has struck back from the grave at his destroyers, with one y 
hundred per cent, results.” 

I kept my eyes on my notebook. “ You’ll also admit that 
these four men could have died from natural causes ? 

“ No, Tony ... I must insist that the death of at least 
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three of them was planned—that somehow, and for a motive 
I cannot yet understand, Dr. Baldwin is hack of those deaths. 
Probably with an able assist from Marcella. . . . Pursuing 
that will o’ the wisp, I am now flying West." 
v " I understand you were taking the train, Chief." 

“ Only as far as Albany,” said Thatcher Colt. “ I've 
chartered a private plane out of there. My first stop will be 
Gloversville, New York.” 

" Sorry, sir. I understand that Baldwin was born in 
Indiana." 

“ But Myron Forbes spent the summers in Gloversville, 
Tony, before he retired. Didn't I say that I was going into 
this case backwards ? " And Thatcher Colt reached for his 
hat, and hooked one arm firmly through mine. " Shall we 
walk downstairs together ? ” 


f Colt’s black butler, self-contained as always, was awaiting 
orders in the lower hall. The Chief paused briefly to give 
instructions about personal mail, before he turned into the 
library. I watched him take down a rather ponderous volume 
■—Stoddard’s Principles of Botany. 

“ A ,ittle Ji 6 ht reading for the train. Tony. Shall we relax 
here for a moment, while Arthur brings down my bags'* " 

We sat down side by side on the leather divan that flanks 

Colt s famous pink-marble Aphrodite ; the Chief stretched 

out his legs comfortably, and fumbled for his pipe . . . quite 

as though he were a drummer about to swing out over his 

favourite territory for the hundreth time. Even the lithe stone 

Venus was part of that picture: a luscious preludd to the 

brandjiew story this blandly prosperous salesman would tell 

me presently, as he skirmished to break down mv sales re- 
f sistance. ... J 

me t0 ° Pen ^ mai1 ’ CMef - no 

“ Quite sure, Tony. . . . Sorry to drift away from you like 
this m mmd as well as spirit. But I’m still admirhig that 
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Pattern of the Penitentiary, with all my heart. A beautiful 
problem in geometry—lacking only a Q.E.D.” 

“ Isn’t that rather essential ? ” 

“ On the contrary. I’m surprised at that Philistine cry. 
Art does not have to mean something, in order to be stimu-. 
lating. The most cryptic diagram can thrill one’s esthetic 
senses, providing it is perfect—as this one now seems 
to be.” 




“ What about Savage ? ” 

Colt looked mildly annoyed, as he applied match to briar. 
“ What about Savage ? ” 




“ What about Savage ? ” | 

“ A prison doctor dies three years ago, followed by another 
prison doctor ; now the warden and the executioner fall in 
line. Fine and dandy so far—if you’re looking for some 
common hookup. . . . Now tell me how one of our own 
detectives fits into that picture. Did the murdered throw him 
in for good measure ? ” 

“Why not?” . 

I sat up in earnest, now. ” Just as a small boy would apply. 

his thumb to his nose ? ” . V 

•• No, Tony—as a true artist would add his signature to a 

chef d'oeuvre. Perhaps cachet is a better word for this par¬ 
ticular signature. . . . Remember, our killer is a thorough¬ 
going fellow. That is, he spares no pains to do a job that 

baffles all detection. 

“ Of course Savage is outside the pattern I ve just outlined. 
And yet the poor innocent devil is part and parcel of the 
method used. How could our Nemesis illustrate Ins art more 
graphically than by striking down a man in my department t 
I ten you, Tony, that Savage's death was the qmrk that shows 

the master's hand-You'll find a parallel m the^Oriental 

weaver who fashioned a wondrous tapestry for the Khan 
perfect in all details—and then, inserted a tiny flaw deliberately, 

to show that it was the work of human hands. 

Colt got up precisely, and went into the hall again. At ^ 
least if’s a comfort to know that we’re fighting a human 
force The devil is a vain fellow, by all accounts : I m 

sure "he would have kept his tapestry intact-and spared 

Savage. . . •” 
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I stayed doggedly on his heels. “ Unless Savage really had 
a weak heart, after all." 

Colt’s eye was steely, now. “ I'll be frank, Tony. To-day, 
I can admire your efficiency without enjoying your company. 
... I had planned to take you across town in my car ; now 
you may hire a taxi—out of your own funds—for your trip 
down to Headquarters." 

He put out his hand on that with his best boyish smile, 
and shook mine long and earnestly, there in the half-open 
doorway. Then he went briskly down the steps to the waiting 
car. . 

I stood irresolute for a moment, watching him climb into 
the long, sleek limousine. When Neil threw in the clutch, I let 
out my breath in a restless sigh to match the sigh of those well- 
tuned motors bearing Thatcher Colt to Grand Central— 
jumping-off place now for an unknown destiny. 

I must have come down to the sidewalk in that same half¬ 
trance. . . . The taxi nosed up to the curb from the hack 
stand at the comer without being signalled, and I got in just 
as mechanically. The driver—who had piloted my journeys 
before—turned around with an inquiring smile. 

“ Headquarters, Mr. Abbot ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” 

Another taxi snorted by from Broadway, missing our mud¬ 
guard by inches. Someone bowed and smiled to me through 
the smeared glass of the side window—a flash of too-white 
teeth in a face vampire-white as the distillation of a night¬ 
mare. . . . Dr. Baldwin, by daylight—gone before I had 
quite wakened to his presence there in Seventieth Street in a 
taxi roaring east toward the Park. 

I cut sharply into the rhythm of my driver’s cursing “ Tail 
that cab ! ” 

" Don't you worry, Mr. Abbot. If I don't give that muzzier 
a piece of my lip . . 

But I had already slapped a dollar on the motor. *' Never 
mind that now. Don’t let him see he’s being followed, if you 
can help it. . . . That’s on account, if you do the job well” 

\ Bald wm s taxi had already entered the Park when we 
I swooped after its tail light in defiance of the changing traffic 

A 
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signal at the comer ; once we had opened up on the straight¬ 
away, however, it was easy to keep him in sight as he streaked 
down town, toward the mirage-like phalanx of New York to 
the south. ... At the Fifty-Ninth Street exit, as the light 
changed, my driver nosed daringly into an endless hazard^ 
of poised mudguards to draw up almost abreast of the other j 
car. I saw now that Baldwin was alone and supremely relaxed; 
that he looked sleek as ever in a hundred-dollar topcoat and 
topaz tie. If he knew that he was being followed, the doctor 
was taking it in his stride. 

We lost him in the long, fluid sweep of down-town traffic 
roaring into Sixth Avenue ; picked up his licence again in 
Radio City, and lost it for good when the light nipped us 
ruthlessly at the Music Hall comer. I paid my driver, and got 
out in the traffic jam this side of Forty-Second Street, crossing 
instinctively against the light like a good New Yorker, and 
swearing a little at the taxi nosing into a parking space at the 
corner. ... I had to blink twice at the licence to be sure it 
was the one we had followed for three city miles. It takes a 
haystack like New York to toss out those kinds of needles 1 
“ Where’d you drop your fare ? ” 

“ What's it to you, mister ? ” 

I opened my wallet to show my badge. The driver’s eyes 
bugged. “ He said he was going to the Frolic Burlesque on 
Forth-Second. He thought it'd be faster if he walked.” 

Forty-Second Street, between Broadway and Eighth 
Avenue, is probably one of the tawdriest thoroughfares in the 
world—and one of the most crowded. An incredible kaleido¬ 
scope of flea circus and floozie, of once-proud theatres sur¬ 
rendered to the empire of the strip-tease. . . • I overtook 
Baldwin two doors this side of the Frolic Burlesque, inspecting 
a display of super-nudes in a photographer's window; 1 
paused in a doorway beyond, watching him devour each curve 

with the leisure of the true connoisseur. , 

I had my admission price ready when he stepped up to tne^ 
ticket window. Ten seconds later, I was groping into the 
musty theatre in his wake, to slip into a seat across the aisle 
from his. The theatre was well filled, despite the early hour . 
an intent gathering of salesmen and messenger boys, and} 
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uneasy fat men with furtive eyes . . . concentrated now on 
the crudely floodlighted stage, where two putty-nosed come¬ 
dians belaboured one another before a sleazy backdrop. 
Baldwin settled back, and took out a cigar ; I watched his 
face in the flare of the lighter, masklike, and waiting now, the 
ophthalmic eyes opaque under the heavy violet lids. . . . 
And then, I saw twin sparks glow there, as though the irises 
had caught flame from the lighter; I saw him lean forward 
to put out his cigar, as his too-red lips parted in the familiar 
lupine grimace. 

I saw why, when I turned back to the stage. A statuesque 
blonde, twitching the zipper on a skintight evening dress, had 
just stepped clear of the garment, which fell across the foot- 
light trough with a provocative silken rustle. Naked as Eve, 
the girl backed slowly against the tinsel drapes, while the 
audience whooped for more. 

Someone gasped chokingly across the aisle. I glanced 
quickly over at Baldwin, claret-red now, even in the dark— 


his eyes wide open and fearfully intent. ... A face that 
belonged in a Roman orgy, its passions nakedly evident as 
the casual contortions of the lady on the stage beyond. I 
turned away from it, with a surge of nausea, a sickness definite 
enough to carry me into the lobby, to breathe the compara¬ 
tively pure air of Forty-Second Street. . . . 

“ What’s the matter, Mr. Abbot ? Show too rough for 
you ? " 


Sergeant Grady was grinning at me from the ambush of 
the ticket booth. I put out my hand, and touched his 
Shoulders: the childish gesture reassured me immensely, 
after that wide-open glimpse of hell in the making. ... 

“ Sure we tailed him, Mr. Abbot. Right out of his Connecti¬ 
cut place at eight this morning. I picked up the trail an hour 

ago, at the Planetarium. . . . Seems like the doctor is making 
a tour of the city incognito." 

“ I suppose that’s one way of putting it." 

‘‘W? fy, ou com “>g in here after him just now—doesn't 
the Chief thmk we know our jobs ? " 

“ You’ve a man inside ? " 

Grady looked genuinely hurt, now. " Right behind Baldwin 
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with orders to keep his mind on the doctor, not the show. 
Want to go back for more, now you’ve had a breather ? ” 

But I was already pushing into the street. “ Thank you.no, 
Grady. I’ve just remembered that I belong at a desk down 
town. Next time. I'll chain myself there." 


5 

Work had piled high on both sides of my typewriter when 
I sat down disconsolately in my cubby on Centre Street— 
including a complete net of newspapers, folded neatly back 
on the story of the death of one Myron Forbes. All of them 
had treated the incident from the human-interest angle— 
including the staid Times. I read them through with a growing 
sense of irritation, before I reached for scissors and paste. . . . 

It was past two when I crossed the hall to Inspector Flynn's 
office for a report. ... As Grady had indicated, the im¬ 
promptu holiday of Dr. Arthur Baldwin had been covered 
with more than usual thoroughness. Led by Marcella, the i 
house party had left the estate that morning to attend a horse 
show—all but Baldwin himself, and Terry Paxton, who had 
taken the early train to New York. 

Baldwin had gone straight into the Graybar Building for 
a conference with his lawyers. From there, he had taxied to 
the Sherry-Plaza for the briefest of stops, before proceeding 
to the National History Museum, where he had spent a good 
hour studying the dioramas. Then he had gone on to the 
morning showing at the Planetarium, where Grady and his' 
assistant had taken over the detail. . . . 

"In other words, that drive down Seventieth Street could 
have been just a coincidence? " 

The Inspector arched his perfect Gaelic brows. " What s 
worrying you, Tony ? We were only asked to keep a time¬ 
table-" * 

I pulled up sharply. " People like Baldwin should stay 

indoors until sundown, that’s all.” 

" D’you think he was snooping around Mr. Colt's house 

this morning ? " 
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“ Every reason in the world, Inspector. Of course, I couldn't 
prove one of them.” 

Flynn’s hand cupped a telephone. " Should I bring him in 
for another workout ? ” 

But I had already relaxed in my chair. "Maybe we’d 
better stick to time-tables.” 

" After all, Tony, a man of science could hardly pass a more 

natural day.” . 

“ What about that burlesque ?‘ Ever hear of a scientific ; 
genius studying female curves ? ” 

" Ever hear of a duck taking swimming lessons ? " 

I abandoned that angle hastily. “ Sorry to be wasting your ' 
time, Inspector. Probably I'm a little awry-eyed, after last 
night. The point is, I don't like snakes in the Commissioner's 
neighbourhood—even if they do have college degrees. ... 
Incidentally, did you see him off at Grand Central ? ” 

" The Commissioner is bound for a police convention in } 
Chicago,” said Flynn, blandly. " He does not wish his de- » 
parture to be publicised in any way.” 

^ We grinned in unison, as the phone broke in ; the Inspector i 
' was still grinning when he replaced the receiver. " Baldwin 
has just moved on to Twenty-One, with Grady and Lawrence 
still in tow. Is it o.k. for them to put two coca colas on the 
cuff?- : 

I returned to my chores in a more mellow frame of mind. 
Arthur had come up from Seventieth Street in the meantime, 
with a stock of Colt's private maiL I turned up my sleeves, L 
and dug in—thinking pleasant thoughts of the Borgias, and t 
their poisoned billets-doux. ... i 

I suppose it was a fair crop of crank notes and assorted ' 
; venom. As always, a percentage of them had to be answered 
for policy’s sake. It Was a task that Colt himself could spread 
| over several work-days. . . . But I was still typing busily, ] 
when the dusk had settled on Manhattan. Too busily to look 1 

^ up when Captain Israel came in with a cablegram. 

One more poison pen to handle, no doubt. I put the envelope 
, at the bottom of my " to be answered ” pile, aud hammered 
on. . . . Don’t ask me to defend a pure mechanical gesture, 
at the fag end of a busy day. 


t 
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The message surprised me all the more, when I finally ripped 
into it. Two short lines of teletype, datelined Bogota, Col¬ 
ombia : 

“ FLYING PANAMERICAN HOME AGAIN WITH PROSPECT r ‘ 
WELL AND FAIRLY WILLING. JUDD.” 

The shadows were growing now in my empty office. I sat 
unheeding while I stared down at the blurred purple type. . . . 

Judd was a kind of liasion officer between our department 
and F.B.I. A brilliant investigator who had odd-jobbed before 
for Thatcher Colt, in various comers of the globe. . . . Bogota, 

I reflected, is the capital city of Colombia, a short flight from 
the Canal: it seemed a logical place for the activities of a 
government agent. . . . But who was prospect ? 

I put the cablegram in Colt’s confidential file, and took a 
turn of my office, for the express purpose of kicking the water 
cooler. ... I was still nursing my toe between two contrite 
palms when the phone burred. 

Terry Paxton's voice was a soothing murmur against my ( 
ear : 

“ Remember me. Abbot ? " 

“ Perfectly. How’s the wizard’s house party ? ” 

“ I'm phoning from town. Dr. Baldwin and I came in on 
business this morning.” 

“ Really ? ” 

The vice-president q( Universal Motors cleared his throat. 

" Look, Tony, I can’t say this gracefully, so I'll just blurt 
it out. . . . Detectives have dogged Dr. Baldwin’s heels all 
over town to-day.” 

” Really ? ” 

“ He's sitting at my desk now, and he’s boiling.” 

” Don't tell him I'm sorry, because I’m not.” 

But Terry Paxton’s patience was infinite. “ I’ll be blunt, 
Tony. My company is up to its eyes promoting the doctor’s ( 
discovery—you know that. There’s still work to be done 
before we start production. Lots of it, in fact- 

” How does that concern us ? ” 

“I'm asking you to let us finish our job in peace. At least, 
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name whatever charge you have against him—whatever 

suspicions-” ft 

" Why doesn’t Dr. Baldwin lodge his complaint in person ? 
Paxton’s voice slipped into a gentlemanly wheedle. “ Dr. 
Baldwin cannot trust himself to speak at this moment. . . . 
Good grief. Abbot, d’you realise that two plainclothesmen 
are lurking outside this office door now ? ” 

“ We must train our detectives to be less conspicuous." 

“ Be a good fellow. Give me some idea of what you’ve got 
against the doctor." 

“ Sorry—that’s for the Commissioner to say, not I." 

" Will you put Mr. Colt on, please ? " 

My voice was all syrup, now. “ Mr. Colt is out of town. 
He isn’t expected back before Monday." 

I hung up in a warm glow—which shattered promptly as 
the phone burred again. Was Baldwin himself calling back ? 
I snatched for the receiver with the light of battle in my 
eye. . . . 

Thatcher Colt barked cheerfully in my ear—precisely as 
though he were calling from his private office behind those 
double doors. " What’s the idea, Tony—keeping a long¬ 
distance operator waiting ? " 

' I explained, with gusto. Even at that distance, Colt’s voice 
was bracing as so much ozone. 

" So the great man is restless. Keep up that time-table, 
Tony ; I know I'll enjoy it when I return.” 

I took my courage in both hands. " Where are you calling 
from, Chief ? ” 

“ The Indianapolis airport. We had a perfect trip, Tony; 
not a twinge, to date.” 

“ When do you plan to return ? ” 

“ By Monday. To-morrow, if you’ve a cable from South 
America on your desk.” 

I dived for Judd’s message with shaking fingers. . . 
Colt’s chuckle was Gargantuan now, over seven hundred miles 
of trunk line. 

“ That man’s a wonder in any language, Tony. Stand by 
for his arrival, in case I'm late. . . . What's the earliest we 
can expect a plane up from Panama ? *’ 
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“ Monday afternoon,” I said glibly. Thank Heaven my 
memory for plane schedules is automatic, at least. . . . 

“ Fair enough. Thirty-six hours should do nicely for my 
chores here.” Colt chuckled one more time. “ Thanks for 
making my day complete, Tony. I’m going to hang up on you * 
now. Did I explain that this little junket is not on my expense 
account ? ” 

! The connection broke softly, before I could get out another 
word. I slammed up the receiver, and went to the window, to 
stare out blankly at the looming mass of downtown Manhattan, 
dead as only skyscrapers can be when the last stenographer 
has closed her desk for the day, and scurried out to keep her 
current date. For one moment, I had the fantastic illusion 
that I was alone on that iron-tipped island, awaiting some 
invasion from the dark. Betty, the wife of my bosom, and a 
comfortable home in Scarsdale . . . realities such as these 
seemed remote as the moon It was one of those moments 
when a man needs a drink or a brawl—or both—to bring back • 
his sense of proportion 

The phone burred one more time I pounced on it with a 
joy that was almost primitive . . Steadying myself against 
the desk when Marcella Baldwin’s voice purred against my 
ear—still cool as a silver bell, with a muzzy undertone of in¬ 
vitation. 

“ Imagine finding you in at this hour, Mr. Abbot.” 

I sat down carefully, keeping my voice impersonal with 
an effort. " Did you enjoy the horse show ? ” 

" Is there anything you policemen don’t know ? I hate 
nature in the raw—especially prize bulls. That's why I ran 
away from that show at the first opportunity.” , 

Her laughter rippled over the wire, discreet yet provocative. 
Martini-bright, I thought. Let’s see how right you are, Abbot. 

” What can I do for you now, Mrs. Baldwin ? ” 

“ You might call off your bloodhounds, and buy a lady a 

drink.” „ > 

“ I’m afraid I don’t follow you. . . .” a 

“ Don’t be stupid, Tony—may I call you Tony ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” I was purring myself—now that the elision 

had betrayed her. ... -I 
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“ How can a lady enjoy her holiday, with detectives on her 
trail ? Couldn’t you watch me, all by your lonesome, for an 
hour or two? I'm sure that would satisfy the Commis¬ 
sioner-” 

“ Might I ask if you're alone ? ” 

“ As alone as a girl can be, in a high-class saloon.” 

“ Don't tell me you’ve been drinking alone ? ” 

Marcella’s laugh was positively throaty now. “ Not enough 
to be dangerous. You’ll join me, won’t you, Tony ? Of course, 
if you’re afraid . . 

“ Is your husband with you ? ” 

" How many times must I explain that I slipped into New 
York by myself, just to see you again ? ” 

If this is a trap, I thought grimly, let’s make the most of it, 
“ You win, Marcella—may I call you Marcella ? ” 

“ If you’re coming up town to join me. . . . Luigi’s—on 
East Forty-Ninth—know it ? ” 

” Too well,” I said—and hung up promptly, before I 
weakened. 


6 

There are fashionable speakeasies that have kept their 
clientele intact—if not their peculiar aura—years after repeal. 
Luigi’s was not among that number : Luigi's still featured the 
obsolete grilled door and the poker-machines, and drew its 
customers from suburbia. 

One of our cars was parked quietly at the opposite curb 
when I drew up in my taxi; Tom Lynch, of Colt’s own staff, 
was sipping lemonade gloomily in a comer of the bar. . . . 
The place was still decorated to resemble a jungle gone 
berserk ; the same straw bosses struggled with their secretaries 
on the smoky dance floor, to the music of six anaemic Cubans 
l f m silk gaucho shirts. . . . Yes, Luigi's was the last place in 
New York for Mrs. Arthur P. Baldwin. That new, streamlined 
Marcella belonged in a dive—or in the Stork Club, with no 
stops between. 

And yet, there she was, alone at a ringside table with a tall 
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glass beside her—sleekly self-confident as ever in her smart 
country tweeds. She saw me immediately, as I stood irresolute 
in the entrance foyer, and waved. ... I saw Tom Lynch raise 
a quizzical eyebrow at the bar, when I crossed the dance floor 
to join her—but I could afford to ignore Lynch for the present^ f 
at least. 

She had been drinking, all right; she had been drinking for 
a long time, but she was carrying it admirably. . . . 

“ So you did come after all, Tony. I didn’t think you'd 
dare.” 

I blinked in earnest as I sat down. Her voice was her own, 
now, thanks to the tall glass beside her. . . . The natural 
voice of a dime-a-dance girl who had testified once, at a Phila¬ 
delphia murder trial. Those too-too tweeds, and that ten- 
dollar facial were only part of the masquerade through which 
the real Marcella peeped . . . hungry for conversation, and 

more than a little lonely. j 

Thatcher Colt has warned me, more than once, to distrust 
my intuitive processes ; but I was having a wonderful time 
with this diagnosis.. In fact, my heart was pounding overtime,* 
as I signalled to a waiter, and prepared to enjoy ihy evening - 


“ Can't you send that watchdog away from the bar ? ” 

asked Marcella. . , 

“ Sorry,” I murmured. “ Do detectives bother you, after 

all these years ? ” „ 

“ If they did, Tony, would I have sent for you ? 

“ And now we’re all cozy,” I said, as I accepted my highball 
from the waiter, “ why did you telephone Headquarters. 

Marcella chuckled—a warm, come-on chuckle that brought 
back memories of all the speakeasy pickups in the world. 
V Maybe I was boring from within—did you think of that. 

I sipped my Scotch, and admired the flutter of her kohl-dark 

lashes. “ Maybe.” * . 

“ And maybe I remembered how well our steps suit on a 

dancefloor. Maybe 1 was lonesome in the country, Tony. . . . 

Have you ever been lonesome at your own party ? 

I leaned forward sharply. So I was right, after all. Right up 


to a point, at least. . . . 
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“ What were you lonesome for, Marcella ? " 

That’s a nicer tone, you know. Much nicer. . , . Have 
you ever been lonesome for—well, for what you were ? ” She 
took a deep breath, and started over. “ Arthur came to town 
this morning on business. Leaving me with thirty stuffed 
shirts on my hands, and no place to take them. So I—took 
them to the horse show, in five station wagons. I hope they 
enjoyed it—don’t you, Tony ? ” 

“ Don't stop,” I begged. " D’you mean to say you deserted 
your house party for a day in New York ? ” 

“ Why not ? My house party will get on fine without me." 

And then, an odd thing happened. Marcella’s eyes met mine 
directly—as nearly candid as Marcella’s eyes could ever be, 
despite their faint glaze of alcohol. In that flash, I knew 
that I had seen her completely . . . the full-blooded wench 
who had married a gold mine, and was beginning to wonder 
why. 

I was sure, now, that she was at Luigi's on her own—just 
as she had stolen away from the oppressive elegance of that 
Connecticut estate, to have herself a time. . . . Yes, I began 
to understand many things, as I sipped my Scotch and did 
my best to match her smile. I could evenmnderstand Bald¬ 
win’s lonely pilgrimage to the burlesque thilrnoon. Perhaps he 
was enjoying himself as well, in a macabre way all his own. 
Perhaps marriage to Marcella had not panned out as the 
daemonic doctor had hoped, for all his occult secrets. . . . 

“ Careful,” I murmured. " In another minute, you’ll have 
me thinking that your husband doesn’t understand you." 

But Marcella was already on her feet—not too steadily—as 
that orchestra skurkled into another rumba rhythm. “ How¬ 
ever did you guess, Tony ? ” 

Solitary drinking had not spoiled her dancing in the least. 
. . . Back at our table in the intermission, I order a second 
Scotch against my better judgment, and studied her carefully 
over the rim of the glass. J * 

“ Be honest, now. What did you hope to accomplish bv 
that phone call ?" r j 

“ Didn’t you enjoy that rumba ? " 

" Enormously," I said. What's more, I meant it. . . . 
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“ Then let's have another—and stop asking for reasons in 
everything.” 

She was on her feet again, as the rumba gourds skirled, hot¬ 
eyed and smiling. Once more I took her in my arms, feeling 
like Mata Hari in reverse. . . . And what if she was just - 
lonesome ? What if she had called me, after a few highballs 
too many, on the spur of the moment ? Who was I, to be 
cutting this meaningless caper in the enemy's camp ? 

Yet, when we returned to our table, I found myself downing 
my second drink in two long gulps. Suppose it was drugged ? 

Well, suppose it was- The waiter was already at our table, 

with refills. . . . 

“ Thanks for trying to catch up,” said Marcella. 

( I stared hard at her, to bring her into focus again. Whisky 
can seldom overtake me faster than I like. To-night, that big, 
overheated honky-tonk had already begun to swim a bit ^t 
the corners. . . . 

“ Speak your piece fast,” I said. “ You know this didn’t 
happen by accident.” Somehow, that didn’t sound right to 
me : I made a fresh start. “ Providing you’ve a message to 1 
communicate-” 

“ Why, Tony—are you tight ? ” 

She had me there, all right. I gave in gracefully. “ Tight 
enough to run down the 7.04 in Grand Central, Marcella. 
Much as I hate leaving a lady in a public place- 

Yes, my voice sounded dizzy, even to me. I took a long pull 
on my drink, to steady it. . . . Marcella had already leaned 
forward, to cover my hands warmly with both her own. 
Thank Heaven, her tone was even muzzier. . . . 

" Think what you like of me, Tony. But don't call me a 
lady, on the first night I’ve had off in years. ..." 

The music resumed its insidious beat, in that wattled jungle 
hut at the far end of the smoky room. Strange, how I had 
thought that music anaemic, when I entered Luigi’s a half-hour 
ago. . . I found myself on my feet again, with no memory , 

of rising. . „ _ 

“ One more dance then, before I run down that train, 1 

said. “ Just to show my heart's in the right place. . . . even 
if I am pinch-hitting for the boss.” 


And we slipped away from the table, on the first long glide 
of a tango. . . . Marcella's cheek brushed mine, warmly. 

“ Did you think I’d talk, Tony ? ” 

“ \yhy not ? Why don't you come down town with me to¬ 
night, and sing ? ” 

“ Sing ? ” 

“ Talk, then—as if you didn’t know the slang. Why ride 
for a fall with Baldwin, when you can still save yourself ? 
D’you want to be spied on ail your life ? ” 

I let the rest die, as her eyes broke free from mine, and moved 
to the doorway, blank and staring. . . . Dr. Arthur Baldwin 
himself was standing there, his topcoat still over one arm, , 
looking quite his best in that smoky light. I felt his eyes flick ; 
mine, lightly. ... At that precise moment, the lights in the > 
room went down to black-out. > 

I came out of it in a flash, to blink back the salt sting of 
tears. Marcella’s arm had tightened about my shoulder, 1 
steadying me. Now we dipped away, into a new tango step— 
quite as though nothing had happened. ... i 

“ So you knew the doctor was joining you here all along ? ” 

“ Careful, Tony. You're out of step-” j 

I swung her recklessly to the insistent rhythm, which now 
seemed to be coming from a long ways off; as we clung • 
together there on the dance floor, I glanced once again toward 1 
the entrance, fully expecting that Baldwin had dissolved 
during the interim. But he was still there, signalling a waiter ; ! 
Terry Paxton loomed reassuringly in the background, his 1 
pleasant face creased by an anxious frown. ... * 

I stumbled, caroming sharply off a corpulent couple who J 
favoured me with an indignant glare. Marcella was holding ] 
me up in earnest now, her eyes tigress-narrow, her breathing 
stormy. . . . 


“ Don’t tell me a policeman can’t hold his liquor.” 

Somewhere in the dimness, I saw Tom Lynch come charging 
across the dance floor, elbowing couples from his path with 
scant manners. Marcella must have released me as I slumped 
in her arms. At least, I'm sure that my head struck the corner 
of the orchestra dais, just before the Ughts went into a second 
black-out—permanent, this time. 


h 
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Fourteen hours later,-by the clock, I came back to reality- 
in my bed in Scarsdale. 

Betty, my wife, had just tiptoed in to adjust the blinds. 
Watching her in blurred outline, with the sun on her wheat- 
coloured hair, I felt sure that this was Heaven, and she an 
angel. . . . 

My own status was undetermined in my mind, as I sank 
back into a long and remarkably dreamless sleep. 

When I opened my eyes again, it was late afternoon, and 
Dr. Borchard was murmuring something soothing at my 
bedside. I found that I could see clearly now, down to the 
Phi Beta key on his prosperous midriff. Betty approached the 
bed, with a tall glass of eggnog, and a smile that assured for- \ 
giveness in advance. . . . After the first sip, I knew that I 
would live again. In fact, I felt impelled to rise from my bed 
forthwith and start for Headquarters—until discouraged by 
Borchard’s gentle firmness. 

" Line of duty," I murmured. " Believe what you like, 
Betty—line of duty." 

But no one seemed disposed to question my statement, so it 
seemed quite natural to fall asleep again. 

When I came out of it in earnest, the night light was burning 
at my bedside, and Thatcher Colt was studying me reflectively, 
from the depths of an armchair in a comer. I hazarded a smile 
—with fair results. Save for a definite headache, I knew I was 
myself again. 

“ Dr. Watson apologises," I murmured. “ Profoundly, in 
fact." ( 

“ Never mind that, Tony. How do you feel ? " 

“ Well enough to answer questions. I might even ask a 
couple, first." Colt did not stir. I went on, with rising con¬ 
fidence. " Who brought me here ? How did it happen ? " 


“ Lynch drove you out last night in a police car,’ said Colt. 

” I’m asking you how it happened.” 

*' I don’t pass out like that, Chief,” I said doggedly. “ The 
fact is, I’ve never passed out completely in my life. Not on 
three highballs, at any rate. . . .” 

Colt arched his brows. “ Did you say three ? ” 

" It was after hours,” I murmured miserably. “ Believe 
it or not, I was enjoying myself-” 

” With Marcella ? ” 

“ Why not ? She dances wonderfully.” 

“ Lynch will back that statement,” said Colt. ” He told 
Flynn that you were glued together like plaster and wall¬ 
paper-” He watched my revulsion against the simile with 

a pleased chuckle. ” Wages of sin, Tony ? ” 

“ Close that bedroom door, Chief. Do you want Betty to 
listen in ? ” 

“ Betty is safely in the kitchen, supervising the preparation 
of your supper. . . . You're going on full rations again—and 
back to work to-morrow. Considering the depths of your 
alcoholic stupor, your doctor considers your recovery little 
short of a miracle. 

” Do you think it was alcohol. Chief ? * 

" No, Tony.” 

I relaxed again. “ Any leads, to date ? ” 

“ Give me time. After all, I just stepped out of a plane. . . . 
Neil drove me straight out here, of course ; all I know is what 
Flynn told me on the phone.” 

“ Nothing was dropped in my drink. I'll swear to that. 
Unless it was done at the bar. Lynch was sitting there every 
moment-” 

Colt broke in gently. “ Any chance that Marcella carried a 
hypo in her bag ? ” 

" Please. Chief-” 

“I am being quite serious. Could she have needled you 
while you were dancing, without your knowledge ? ” 

“ Perhaps I am dead from the neck up,” I said, with dienitv 
” I still have nerves.” 

“ A 11 Tony. Strike mickey finns from the record, and 
hypodermic needles. What have you ? ” 
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“Dr. Baldwin,” I said gloomily. 

“ Are you suggesting that he poisoned you across that 
crowded room ? ” 

“I’m telling you that I fell on my face just one minute 
after he put his head in that cafe door. Of course, that may - 1 ! 
just be another coincidence—like Massal’s death—and 

Savage’s-” 

“ Can you describe the symptoms of your collapse? ” 

“ I'm telling you, Chief. It was exactly as though I’d taken 
thirty drinks, instead of three—and they’d caught up on me, 
in a body.” 

“ Any symptoms of hangover, now ? ” 

" None whatever. Why should I have any, when I wasn't 
drunk ? ” 

“ Your family doctor was deceived perfectly,” said Colt. 

" So were Lynch, and the waiters at Luigi’s. So was Betty, 
when they dumped you on this doorstep an hour later. . . . 
Perhaps our Nemesis has a sense of humour after all. As Dr. 
Baldwin himself would say, we can, at least, be sure of his 
impish spirit.” * 

“ So you feel sure that Baldwin was back of it ? ” 

“ Be your age, Tony. Obviously, the whole thing was 
planned, long before Marcella phoned you at headquarters. ... 
Apparently, Baldwin was feeling the heat yesterday. Appar¬ 
ently, he decided to express his anger—through Marcella . . . 

so he ordered her to lure you to that cheap cate-” 

“ Don’t rub it in, Chief.” • 

” He wanted to rap my knuckles smartly, for daring to 
annoy him with my detectives. Therefore, he struck you down, 
before my detectives’ eyes. . . . Proving, beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, that his method of striking was infallible, as well as 
untraceable. . . . Fortunately for you. Dr. Baldwin did not 
bother to kill, this time. He merely stunned.” 

“ Maybe I'm not w^orth killing,” I murmured, miserably. 

Colt smiled gently. “ Don't let me hurt your feelings, Tony. y 
Incidently, I’ve a specialist outside in my car. Dr. Rau, 
of Polyclinic. Would you mind too much, if he examined 

you ? " ' 
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Rau could have passed for an All-American. The sort of 
fv man with shoulders to shame a fighting bull, and red tufts 
on the backs of his gentle fingers. While Colt sat watching, 
this colossus stripped me to the skin without uttering a word ; 
it was obvious from the first that his skills did not include a 
bedside manner. . . . The examination that followed would 
have been embarrassing in its thoroughness, if it had not also 
been completely clinical. Colt took brief notes from time to 
time—without comment. 

“ No sign of cutaneous abrasion, Doctor? ” 

“ None whatever, Mr. Colt. Still, as I warned you-" 

Colt held up a detaining palm. “ Dr. Rau has been doing 
a little job of research for me, Tony ; I won't bore you with it 
now. . . . The fact will suffice for the moment, Doctor ; I’m 
approaching my problem from another angle. . . . Thanks 
.• again for coming ; Neil will drive you back to the city." 
rj 1 shrugged irritably into my pajamas again, and sat hugging 
my knees on the bed, while Colt shook hands with Dr. Rau in 
the doorway. ... 

“ course, if I’m to be kept completely in the dark 
Chief-" 


i 


“ On the contrary, Tony. With your wife’s kind permission, 
I m staying the night. For the express purpose of talking 
things out. Providing you're strong enough, after this un¬ 
flattering prelude. . . . Rau happens to be one of the greatest 
dermatologists in this half of the world. I was merely double¬ 
checking the theory that Marcella doped you via the epider- 

your body VG ^ ^ * needle puncture adhere on 

J You win, Chief. I’ve admitted that I was feeling no 
•P ^ 

U " ?; et me Ton y- 1 was about to say, if there was so 

• much as a needle puncture, Rau would have found it to-nipht 

. . . And yet we must cling to the theory. We're going to 
assume that some kind of traumatic shock killed Dr. Imbfr of 

• the sweat shirts and reducing diet. . . . That Warden Massal 
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and Detective Savage, were struck down by the same means. 
That you were a victim of the same trauma last night- 

in milder form.'’ . „ 

“ Maybe it didn’t take with me. Maybe I was just tougher. 

“ I’ve thought of that too, of course. . . . Now, let us> 
begin with the assumption that Dr. Imber met death by 
violence a year ago. . . . Discounting electric rays, trained 
insects, and the like, we’ll also assume that poison was 
introduced into his blood stream, causing syncope of the 


“ How could that poison have been administered, without 
attracting the victim’s attention? Orally ? Possible of 
course, but unlikely, in the circumstances. Was it breathed 
into his lungs? That makes no sense either—for we must 
remember that Dr. Imber dropped dead in the open. . . . 
Could the drug have been absorbed, painlessly, through his 
skin—induced perhaps by heat, as salve is drawn mto the 

pores to cure a chest cold ? . , T 

“ This was the problem I submitted to Rau, just before 

set out on my tour of the Middle West. I m glad to say thatl 
the results of his investigation have sust^ed me-up to Uus 
noint at least. Imber was in a sweat shirt when he died at 
the dose of a violent workout. Massal, as we know, was 
apoplectic with news and hurry when he burst into my ofhce , 
y P tl t ma tter was Savage, when I sent him to the Sherry- 

Plkza to bring in Baldwin. You, Tony, had been dnnking an 
da . n tVou^e Thai Marcella buttered me-literally 

aS ' V fh^ckSu 1 Her hand must have touched yours 

—and the dancing- 
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Colt continued patiently. “ No sensation from that hand¬ 
kerchief ? Not even perfume ? ” 

I dropped my eyes. " Perhaps you’re right. Perhaps I was 
feeling no pain at the moment.” I could remember nothing 
>v but Marcella’s hot hands, as they covered mine pleadingly ; 
Marcella’s long lynx-eyes, with opal fire in each iris. ... I 
glanced guiltily toward the half-open hall door—wondering 
what Betty was doing in the kitchen. Somehow, her presence 
would have been comforting, at this time. . . . 

" Relax, Tony,” said the Chief. ** I've embarrassed you for 
the last time to-night, I hope. . . . Obviously, we’re shooting 
the moon with this build-up, until we can give that poison a 
name—and a formula. . . . Heat-induced osmosis (the passing 
of a substance through the membranes of the skin) can be 
accomplished with amazing rapidity, according to Rau. That 
is, a victim could be inoculated in a few minutes’ time, pro¬ 
viding his susceptibility were studied, in advance. . . .” 

Colt dropped the pontifical manner, with a slow smile. 
,.i “ Let's duck the medical angle, and concentrate on human 
beings. I believe we have agreed that Dr. Arthur Baldwin is 
a member of the species ? . . . Let’s assume that he plotted 
all these strangely related deaths—that he executed them, 
right down to your knockout blow last evening. . . . Can we 
find a hint of his method, in his past ? Perhaps even a hint of 
motive ? ” 



I sat up straight in bed. " Does that explain your little 
jaunt to the West ? ” 

“ Yesterday, Tony, when I turned the clinical side of my 
problem over to Rau—I was really ashamed to admit how 
completely stumped we were. Anything seemed preferable 
to waiting for the slow wheels of science to begin turning in our 
behalf ... so I flew West, at my own expense, to check on my 
own investigators. 


“Will it surprise you to hear that I could not improve on 
their job ? 

" Perhaps you can imagine Baldwin’s birthplace for your- 

Indiana a typical Hoosier backwater. 
Neon-lighted Mam Street. Truck gardens in every other 
• • • I talked to Baldwin's 
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dozens. His high-school principal is still living: the old 
gentleman babbled of a too-studious boy who ate his lunch 
at his desk, and never ventured into the playground, even at 
recess. . . . Some of the storekeepers spoke feelingly of 
Baldwin’s senior’s unpaid debts. ... ✓ 

“ But not one of them seemed in the least surprised that 
Arthur Pol Baldwin had never returned to his birthplace. 
Perhaps they still remembered the plague of press agents that 
had descended on them a month ago, when those advance 
articles on Baldwin were in preparation. All of those village 
reminiscences had a bogus literary flavour—as though they 
were quoting something they should have felt—and quoting 
none too accurately. ... 

" Am I making my point, Tony ? The Baldwin I was 
seeking no longer existed—not even in his own home town. 
To-day, Dr. Arthur Polk Baldwin is a scientific legend- 
copyrighted by his press agent. Dr. Baldwin is a dozen poses 
in a national picture weekly. ... No, we can never know his 
boyhood hates, or his adolescent loves. Whether he pulled 
the wings from flies. Whether he tortured his soul in some dark V 

hell of his own making-” 

“ So the trip was a failure ? " _ • . j 

“ In so far as Baldwin himself is concerned. I picked up 

several interesting facts on my return.” . 

I waited patiently, but Colt did not pursue the point. 

‘"The time wasn’t wasted, Tony. On the contrary. I ve 
rounded out the picture in my mind ; thanks to your mishap. 
I've clinched the argument. With one stark fact^to close th 
circle, we can draw up a warrant for Baldwin s arrest to- 

m The W statement sank into a long silence which I did not 
venture to break. “ That’s been my prayer from the start, 
said Colt. “ If only I could see Baldwin whole, uncoloured 
bv press-agentry ; if only I could reach into the past, and bring 
back "e man as ke was" . . . Would it surprise you to learn , 
that my prayer has been answered 1 

" You^brain is functioning normally again Tony. The 
miracle man has reared back and passed another—for your 


exclusive benefit. Alec Judd has reached into the grave, and 
emerged with the one friend Baldwin ever had. . . . Must I 
explain that he is flying into New York to-morrow with Dr. 
Vincent van Horn ? " 


3 

The hall door opened, and Betty came in with a whisky sour 
in either hand. Colt’s taut face relaxed again, in his most 
beautific smile. “ Chicken Caruso for dinner, and this for 
aperitif. I see you remember all my favourites." 

“ There’s another for you in the shaker,” said Betty. " Tony 
will limit himself to one to-night—even though Dr. Borchard 
insists it would take a stick of dynamite to kill him." Betty 
put the drinks on my night table, and went out serenely. She 
has nursed me through many moods in the last few years— 
and learned to take most of them in her stride. ... 1 watched 
the door close on her trim figure, and tried not to sigh too 
deeply as I reached for my drink. 

" Did Pan-American change extra for flying up van Horn’s 
body?" 

Colt looked only mildly pained. “ You saw Judd’s wire, 
didn't you ? " 

“ I’m still waiting for the translation, Chief." 

“ Surely it's simple enough. Dr. van Horn has turned up 
alive and well in Colombia. Thanks to Judd's persuasions, 
he's flying up for a private talk with me.” 

“ Of course, if you don’t want to go into details-" 

“ Nothing would please me more, Tony. In fact, this is my 
only solid contribution to the case, to date, so I suppose I'm 
unreasonably proud of it. ... As I’ve explained, we’ve been 
moving heaven and earth to find some friend of Baldwin’s— 
anyone who could give us a first-hand picture of the man, 
. without bias. With so few real facts to start on, we canvassed 
dead and living—including, of course, a complete check on 
van Horn’s career. 

Our first discovery was interesting enough; van Horn’s 
death in New Guinea had never been conclusively proved. 
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We know that he went up the Ragu River to headwaters 
some years ago, accompanied by Baldwin : we know that 
there was an earthquake and volcanic eruption, in which 
Baldwin was severely injured. . . . After that event, it seems 
that van Horn pitched an impromptu camp beside the river, f v 
and did his best to care for Baldwin's wounds. Both men 
were stricken with malaria at the time. Baldwin’s condition 
was far more serious ; van Horn insisted that he be sent down 
river in the only available boat—a leaky Malay proa which 
accomplished the trip after the usual hazards, leaving van Horn 
to die of fever alone. . . . 

“ At least, this is the ambiguous story that Baldwin brought 
out of the jungle. Apparently he was out of his head at the 
time of his removal, and picked up the story in snatches from 
the natives during his long journey. . . . When he was well 
enough to insist on leadership, they were already at the coast. 

“ An expedition was organised immediately to bring 
van Horn down to medical care; when the camp site was 
reached, weeks later, the place was an empty, fire-blackened ^ 
wilderness. No sign of van Horn, of course: only a fe-y 
frightened porters, who insisted that he had died shortly after 
Baldwin’s departure. No trace of a body, or any sign of burial; 
the porters who remained insisted that the others had taken 

the body down river, and lost their way. 

“ All these facts—if you can call them facts—are contained 
in the files of the International Zoological Institute, which 
had a kind of paternal interest in the expedition. Naturally 
a determined effort was made to track down some positive 
proof of van Horn's demise : expeditions were organised during 
the next year or two by brother-members, and the whole 

area was combed thoroughly, with a complete ^ ck , of r ^ su J ts ^ 
... In fact, Van Horn was only listed as officially dead in the 
Institute’s files a year ago—which brings another cunous fact 

°Colt crossed the room deliberately, and scratched a match , 
on the mantle. " At the time of his alleged demise van Horn 
was preparing an exhaustive monograph on tropical spiders— 
including a species which he had just discovered and classified. 

I sent Daniels up to Columbia to comb through that mono- 
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graph, with the vague idea that it might contain some refer¬ 
ence to Baldwin ; his Dutch is a bit rusty, you know, but 

adequate. 

“ The thing had been translated, of course, but van Horn s 
original notes were included in an appendix ; you can imagine 
my surprise, when I found that some of those notes were less 
than a year old. . . . Daniel s translation indicated that they 
had been sent in to the Institute from various remote corners 
of the globe : Port Darwin, the Fijis, and finally, from various 

spots along the Andean littoral. 

•• Of course, we had the heat on that Institute in less than 
an hour. They were quite bland in their admission that van 
Horn had been listed as^lead at his specific request. Apparently 
the old fellow had merely picked up with his porters and set 
off down a tributary stream in New Guinea, once he had 
shaken off his fever ; up to his whiskers in jungle for the next 
month, he had simply neglected to report his whereabouts. ... 
Who would care if a simple-minded entomologist lived or 
died ? 

“ You can imagine his astonishment, when he came down 
to an obscure trading post the following spring, and saw his 
disappearance plastered over the front page of a month-old 
newspaper from the States. . . . Hating publicity in all its 
forms, it seems that the old man was merely amused. Perhaps 
it would be worth his while to let the story ride through ; 
perhaps the world would leave him in peace, if it thought him 
decently interred in the jungle.” 

I broke in on Colt’s exposition, with poorly concealed 
pique. “ When did you start the wheels turning on this 
angle ? ” 

“ Two and a half days ago, Tony. From the moment 
Baldwin’s identity was established.” 

“ And you couldn’t let me in on the ground floor ? 

“ Why should I get you excited, until we had sonn 
build on ? ” 

“ I still can’t see why this is such an important lead.” 

“ Don’t pretend to be stupid. We’ve a dozen angles on that 
Dutchman—on his devotion to Baldwin, and vice versa. . . . 
Two white men, alone for months in a wilderness of head- 
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hunters, with only each other to keep terror at arm’s length. 
. . Colt took a brisk turn of the bedroom ; his voice was 


taut with expectancy, now. “ With van Horn’s help. I’ll lay 
odds that we can turn our Nemesis inside out, and see what 

makes him tick-” ' 

“ Why are you so sure that van Horn will talk ? " 

44 Because he knows just what we’re after ; I instructed 
Judd to go into details, when he flew over from Barranquilla 
to pick him up. ...” 

I fixed Colt with a grin I tried not to make too sardonic. 
44 What'll you ask him first. Chief ? ” 

44 To tell the truth, I haven't quite decided. It's such a 
luxury, having a choice of questions—=-and some faint hope of 
straight answers, for a change. . . 

He broke off as Betty came in with her best pageboy walk, 
a package held high on both palms. She deposited her burden 
on my knees, with a low salaam. 

“ For you, darling. Delivered this instant from a lovely 

limousine-” 

But Colt had already darted forward to take the package 
from the bed, and deposit it gingerly on the floor. . . . 

“ Don’t worry, Chief. It doesn’t feel like a bomb. . . . Was 

that limousine followed, Betty ? ” 

“.Now that you mention it, there was a police car on the 

tail-light. I thought it very odd-” 

We glanced up in unison as Sergeant Grady bulked large in 

the hall doorway. 

44 Did he drive on ? ” , 

44 Straight on. Chief, like a bat out of-” Grady glanced 

at Betty, swallowed the rest, and went out with his hat in his 
hand Then we gasped in earnest as my wife dropped to her 
knees on the floor, and opened the package with one deft 



*There was nothing inside but a sleek dark bottle of Perrier ^ 
’28, and a note. 


4 ‘ My dear Mr. Abbot: ,. ~ 

You will find this wine an excellent restorative for sea 

sickness or hangover— especially if you stir out the bubbles 


Please accept it as a token of my wife's concern—and my own 
—over your recent collapse. 

Inspector Flynn informed me that you would be resting 
at your home to-day, so I took the liberty of stopping on my 
way back to Connecticut. Mrs. Baldwin joins me in wishing 
you a speedy recovery. She hopes you can finish your dance 
some day, in happier circumstances. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 

Arthur P. Baldwin.” 

I sat very quietly on the bed, and watched Colt intently. 
" Speaking of impish spirits, Chief-” 

Betty started to take the bottle. " Shall I put it on ice ? ” 

But Colt’s hand had already whipped down on her wrist, 
as he sang out for Grady. " Don't think I'm quite insane, my 
dear, but would you mind marching straight into your kitchen, 
and washing your hands thoroughly—with antiseptic soap ? ” 

Betty blinked at us—just once. “ I thought we’d have it 
with the dessert to-night-” 

” Sorry, but I’m afraid it must be analysed first.” Colt 
spoke crisply to Grady, who picked up both bottle and pack¬ 
aging, and marched grimly out. . . . Baldwin’s note stUl lay 
on the floor, pinioned under Colt’s toe. 

“ Sorry, darling,” I murmured. ” I’ll buy you wine when I 
get my next raise." 

Betty left us with her chin high and her smile intact. ” Of 
course, I might have married into a three-ring circus. Life 
could hardly be more exciting.” 

Colt moved over to the window again, and eased the blind 
open. The sweep of lawn and the quiet side road beyond 
were pale in the starlight, and empty as the moon. Why did 
that familiar suburban landscape look ever so slightly sinister 
now ? 

f Colt echoed my thought: 

" Did you hear Baldwin's car drive up, Tony ? ” 

“ Sorry, Chief.” 

“ Naturally, he was followed out of New York ; I’ve kept 
Grady on your door, as an extra precaution. . . . Remember, 
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we just agreed that our Nemesis is quite human. He couldn’t 
have floated across that lawn, without being seen.” 

“ I know, Chief. Don’t blame me, but—I can’t help feeling 
that he knows every word we’ve said. That’s he’s laughing j 
up that hollow sleeve of his right now. ...” f 1 

Thatcher Colt patted my shoulder, as he eased me down 
among the pillows. “ I think you should rest before dinner, 
Tony. . . . Besides, I’ve several things to go over in this 
brief case. Of course, if you can’t relax, after that visita¬ 
tion-” 

“ Don’t worry about me . . . the doctor's had his daily 
joke on us.” 

“ Flynn was pretty rough with them, after your collapse, 
said Colt. “ Both Baldwin and Marcella have been followed 
every moment since, of course—quite openly, that’s part of 
the system ... a constant irritant, a war of nerves. Oddly 
enough, I think Baldwin does have nerves, of a sort. . . . 

I found that I could laugh, after all. ... 

" He was certainly on fire yesterday, when he attended thefj 

Frolic Burlesque.” „ 

” Don’t speak to me of burlesque, Tony, said Colt. Unless 

I miss my guess, Dr. Baldwin will be playing himself, when we 
meet again.” 


Next morning, I rose from my bed a new man in more ways 
han one. The sort of brawny fellow who feels impelled to sing 
n the shower . . . until I glanced through the bathroom 
vindow and saw Sergeant Grady on the back lawn, pl a 3™6 
doomily with Betty’s sheep dog. At that moment, the 
ergeant looked almost as shaggy as Alanc: even at «iat 
listance, I could see that he was studying the bright facei of 
he morning with a suspicious eye. It was a sight that did at, 
Teat deal to restore my sense of proportion. I put on a severe 
llue worsted business suit instead of the herringbone tweed 
had previously favoured, and marched out to the living room 
vith a properly subdued air. 
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The living room was blue with smoke, and all the blinds 
were down against the morning sun. Colt crouched at my work 
table under the lighted bridge lamp, deep in a mare's nest of 
.notes. As I entered, he closed a book with a bang, and began 
-..tit stacking papers. Then he turned and smiled at me serenely. 
Save for a slight puffiness about the eyes, you would have 
sworn that he was fresh from eight hours' sleep. 

" Don't tell me it’s that late, Tony.” 

“ Don't tell me you’ve been sitting here all night, Chief." 

: “ I've been catching up on my botany, Tony. A fascinating 

! subject." 

I raised the blind without comment, to let in a flood of 
bright blue air from the distant Sound. “ Where’s Betty ? " 

" Preparing an old-fashioned country breakfast for us, 
which I expect to enjoy thoroughly in a moment, now. How 
did you sleep, Tony ? " 

“ Much better than I deserved." I was watching him snap 
the brief case shut on that mass of hieroglyphs—noting that 
Uj his shoulders sagged, ever so slightly, before he lifted his eyes 
, 'y briskly and faced me again. 

“ Judd wired from Miami—they just phoned in the message 
from the office. The Clipper came in on schedule. He’s flying 
up with van Horn this morning—due about noon. Lots of 
• time for us to catch up on our routine.” His tone was com¬ 
pletely unemotional now: any top-flight executive, fresh 
from a night in the country, would have spoken thus of an 
impending directors’ meeting. . . . 

“ What about the wine ? " I asked. Anything to snap him 
out of that detached mood. 

Colt looked startled. “ The bottle that arrived last mid¬ 
night ? Superb champagne, and nothing more. The boys at 
the laboratory have already thanked you profusely. ... As 
for me, I’ve apologised to Betty for my caution. Shall we go 
in to breakfast ? " 

My wife received us sunnily, and without comment ; so did 
| v Grady and Neil McMahon, when we stamped into the fresh 
air a half hour later. . . . Colt slept with true Napoleonic 
1 detachment all the way in to town, a practical expedient that 
made our return to the groove seem even more banal than 

i. 

w 
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usual. Headquarters that forenoon was another office beehive, 
no more, including Flynn’s good-natured joshing anent my 
hangover. 

Colt had already hurried on to his private office, the apex. 
of a flying wedge of executive query. I turned into my cubby^ r '1 
hole, to attack my own chores viciously. . . . Two cockeyed 
days were still whirling through my head, like a movie run 
backwards. A kaleidoscope of untasted champagne, unfinished 
tangos, and half-truths sensed but uncomprehended. . . . 
Vincent van Horn—a whiskered enigma evocative of green 
jungle stillness—strove for stardom with Marcella's lynx-eyed 
smile. . . . Colt had said he could close his case against Baldwin 
to-morrow—with one assist from van Horn. Was the answer 
winging north to us now, via Eastern Airlines? 

The buzzer sounded from the Chief's office, as I pounded 
out the last of my rage on a long job of typing. I snatched up 
my notebook, and rocketed into the sanctum—to be con¬ 
fronted by the crowning banality of the morning . . . the 
page proofs for next year’s budget, already blue-pencilled ^ 
almost beyond recognition. hI 

“ Roll up your sleeves, Tony," said Thatcher Colt. . . . 

We were still hard at it when the noon whistles blew. As I 
remember, the dictagraph buzzed at Colt’s side, almost on 
the stroke of twelve. 

" Judd ? Send him straight in." 

The FBI man came up to the desk to shake hands heartily. 

I got to my feet and gathered my notes—hating him from that . 
first glimpse, if only for his hundred-dollar lounge suit and air 
of travelled ease. Thatcher Colt spoke easily : 

" Stay put, Tony ; I'm signing Mr. Judd’s receipt book 
immediately. Where is van Horn? " 

“ Shedding alfalfa," said Judd. “ For ten years now, he's 
been looking forward to a good American shave.” 

Thatcher Colt is seldom excited—on the surface. But now 
he bounced to his feet with his face drained of colour. ... » i 

“ Judd ! Don’t tell me you let him out of your sight ? ” 

“ Rest easy, Mr. Colt. He's in the police beauty parlour, 
with Lynch keeping him company. . . . What's the matter ? 

Is? the old codger hot ? " 
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Colt ignored the question. " The closed car met you at the 
! airfield, as I requested ? ” 

“ Check again, sir. Your little Dutchman is still ulicon- 
. laminated by New York.” Judd’s voice took on a faint edge. 

When I promise to deliver a man in good condition—I 
deliver” 

“ I know that, Judd. Please forgive my outburst. . . . How 
did van Horn bear up on the trip ? ” 

( “ One hundred per cent. Sixty if he’s a day, but sound as a 

hickory limb. If you ask me, he'll outlive us all ”—here he 
fixed me with a deceptively baby-blue stare—■" including you, 
Abbot.” 

“ This morning, I'm taking no bets,” I murmured . . . 
and sat down at my adding machine again, while Colt bowed 
Judd into the reception room. . . . 

“ Will you clear away these proof sheets, Tony—and lay 
out the contents of my brief case ? ” 

Believe it or not, it took most of my strength to heave up 
Jiis brief case from floor to desk. . . . Five heavy tomes spilled 
xTout as I turned the lock : two ponderous works on botany, 
Poindexter’s Elements of Physiotheraphy , a treatise on organic 
chemistry . . and, oddest of bedfellows, Cagliostro’s 
Memoirs. . . . The notes were legion : reports from Multooler, 
an endless list of chemical reagents, several closely typed 
letters from toxicologists whose names were watchwards on 
this job of ours. 

Colt roamed the office while I laid out this conglomerate as 
neatly as I could. But I knew his eyes were on me without 
pause. . . . 

“ Still sulking, Tony ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon.” 

“ Perhaps I should beg yours : I know that I’m not usually 
this secretive. A great many veils will be lifted in the next 
hour, I hope. With luck, all of them may be lifted. 

I f The dictagraph shrilled. . . . 

I *- “ Send him in,” said Thatcher Colt. 
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Dr. van Horn paused on the threshold with a deprecatory' 
smile. Lynch faded into the reception room on the Chief's 
nod, closing the door softly behind him. 

The Dutchman ambled across the carpet—a nut-brown 
gnome in unpressed brown linens. At first glance, he seemed 
incredibly frail. So slight, you felt sure he would seem trans¬ 
parent when he crossed the sunlit window frame. . . . Then 
you noted that those deep-tanned limbs were supple as an 
orang-utan's. That the fresh-shaved jaw was square, un¬ 
lined. ... 

Colt was on his feet as though by instinct. I have watched 
him handle criminal and savant before, with equal ease. 
To-day, his manner fitted the occasion perfectly. A reverent 
voice, slightly muted, with a hint of reserve. The voice of a 
graduate student on his first admission to the Dean s seminar. 

I watched van Horn expand in the invisible aura, as he put^ 
out his hand. ... 

" It was good of you to come so far, sir,'' murmured Colt. 
Yes, there was an accolade, even in those simple words. 

“ Please do not mention it. Commissioner. To be of service 
is always a pleasure. . . . Even though I must how shall I 
say ?—become alive again." Van Horn’s smile was a flawless 
porcelain triumph. It seemed impossible that false teeth 
could flash so warmly. He sat down in an armchair almost 
jauntily, facing the light with eyes that had stared down a 

thousand tropic dawns.. ... „ 

I lifted my pencil inquiringly from my notebook. Does 

this annoy you, Doctor ? ’ 

“ I am never annoyed, young man. Perhaps that accounts 


for many things, nein ? ” „ ., r . „ Ql 

“ What about the story of your death? said Colt. Surelyf 

that must have annoyed you a little ? " 

“ On the contrary. At first, it amused me—to see how im¬ 
portant one poor scientist could be to the newspapers. And 
then, it occurred to me that it might be yet more amusing 
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to let the deception continue—to finish my work in limbo as 

•1 11 j t 

it were. 

Those faded blue eyes were twinkling in earnest now. 1 

. watched him narrowly—wondering if he was laughing with 

• Colt, or looking down on him from some plane of his own. 

The Chief picked up the thread, out of an unembarrassed 
silence. 

" Don’t you feel a bit remote, sometimes ? ” 

“ 0nl y frorn the human race, sir—which, to me, is un¬ 
important.” 

" Then why did you fly three thousand miles, just to talk 

to me ? ” 

• 

Again the blue eyes twinkled. “ Even a poor entomologist 
has friends m this human world. . . . Only a fool would 
pretend that a friend is less important than a—a Mastieo- 
proctus, for example. ...” 6 

He turned on that, to toss me a footnote. " I refer to the 

humble house spider, young man—precisely, to the species 

I was pursuing m Bogota, when your agent caught up with 
me <it last. . * . 


* 


CoIt Mlght ^ ^ thC Dature of our ex P eri ments ? ” purred 

“ I make no experiments, sir. I merely explore the insect 
world, and list my findings for posterity* . As you may 
have gathered, my field is the Class Arachnida. I wi<* to 
cover it completely m my time. . . . Does that seem a trifling 
achievement, measured by the mass murders of to-day ? So 


“ In Bogota, I was preparing to finish my notes on the 
If Ce " "if twf d YeS ' y ° Ur Judd overtook ™ 

Ihe jung^cf the ^ ^ 

Colt fingered the jade Buddha on his desk top. “ T trust 
Mr. Judd was not too—too peremptory ? ” 

i " I came of my own free will, if that is v 
v Just what did he say to you ? ” 

a dangerous criminal was at liberty in New York— 

hls “ his apprehension.” 

Did Judd give that criming a name ? ” 


your meaning, 
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Certainly, Mr. Colt. That is why I came so willingly . . . 
to convince you that there is some mistake.” 

” But there is no mistake, Dr. van Horn. I am quite pre- ’ 
pared to accuse your friend Baldwin of murder. Of three 
murders, to be exact. With an assist on a suicide thrown in.?,* j 
Colt relaxed again in his chair. ... He spoke precisely, J 
reviewing the case from its beginning. Van Horn took it all 
without flinching, his eyes withdrawn. 

“ But surely this is conjecture, sir. Ingenious on your part, 
but hardly conclusive.” 

“ I have here on my desk reports from the five leading 
toxicologists in New York. None of them can supply me with 
the name of an untraceable poison that might produce 
syncope. . . . And yet, I am convinced that such a poison 
exists. That it was discovered by Arthur Baldwin, at some 
time in his career.*... I believe you can name that poison 
for me, Dr. van Horn. I am even praying that you can tell 
me why Baldwin has used it on three victims.” 

Vincent van Horn spoke out of a long silence : V 

" I am an entomologist, not a magician.” # 

“ Nor is Baldwin. Yet I insist that he knows of a poison 
that will enter the blood stream without a trace. . . . And if 
any man living can supply that formula you are the man. 

“ But why do you say this of me, Mr. Colt ? ” 

“ Because I'm convinced he brought that method out of 
New Guinea—or at least, the beginnings of a method. Call 
that a hunch, if you like—I'm playing it to the hilt. Will you 
help me, Dr. van Horn—or shall I hand you your return ticket 


now 


The Dutchman took his time about answering : his face was 
a contained mask now, the shields of the perfect introvert 
against the insistent demands of reality. You ask me to 
condemn one of my oldest fricnds-sight unseen ? 

” Nothing of the kind. I hope to arrange a meeting with 
Baldwin before the day is out. ... It seemed only fair <*■ 
give you the facts in the meantime—or rather, my under 

^Buf surely you must see that I came here to protect my 
friend—not to condemn him-" 


/ 
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' “ That is your privilege too, Dr. van Horn. All I ask is an 

opportunity to present my case fairly. You may then take 
sides as you choose.” Colt opened one of those tomes on 
; i^otany, tracked down an entry, and marked the page with a 

i '-V^per knife. “ We’ll pursue that angle in a moment. In the. 

: ‘meantime, a few questions are in order. 1 hope you’ll answer 
, them dispassionately. . . . Did you ever suspect Baldwin of 
thaumaturgy, in any of its forms ? ” 

“ Never, sir. To my mind, he was one of the great scientists 
of the world.” 

" Some years ago, you shared the expenses of an expedition 
to New Guinea. Surely you did not enter that contract sight 
■ unseen.” 

“ Dr. Baldwin was lecturing at the Hague at that time. I 
was in a position to investigate his record thoroughly. ... I 
might add that we became fast friends before we left the 
I Netherlands.” 

” Were your researches—and his—in any way complc- 
j mentary ? ” 

] T. “ Not at all. At the time, Dr. Baldwin was interested in the 
v chemistry of wild rubber. Naturally, I had some knowledge 

of the flora of New Guinea-” 

” Naturally, Dr. van Horn. But we agreed not to pursue 
that angle at the moment, didn’t we ? ” Colt shifted his weight 
abruptly in the swivel chair. " Is it true that Baldwin saved 
your life during an earthquake ? ” 

. Quite true, sir. I might add that his heroism nearly cost 
1 him his life. At the time, we were both walking incubators 
I for malaria—striving to cross the spine of a volcanic range 
and reach our base camp. . . 

“ Why did you remain at that camp—and permit your 
porters to ferry Baldwin down-river ? ” 

“ When I made that decision, Baldwin was out of his head 
( with fever. He had suffered third-degree burns about the 
• < fliands and arms. I knew he would die in a week’s time, without 
medical treatment. . . . Naturally, I gave the order—the 
moment I could stand on my own feet. My own illness was 
nothing in comparison : I’ve cured myself of fevers in the 
jungle before—and since.” 
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It was a simple statement, untouched by heroics. Colt 
accepted it with a grave bow. “ Do I understand you have 
not seen Baldwin since that date ? ” 

“ That is quite true. Commissioner. I suppose he thinks nm 
4 dead—along with my less interested colleagues ? " 

“ He has a movie film to prove it.” A 

“ Of course, I read accounts of his success in various scientific I 

journals. I gather it has been really spectacular-” 

Colt handed an advance copy of that picture weekly across 
the desk, without comment. Van Horn leafed through it 
intently, with a few faint chuckles. 

“ Why do you show me this, Commissioner ? ” 

“ To refresh your memory,” said Colt dryly. " Are there 
any gaps in that account you would care to fill in for me now ? ” 

" None, sir.” 

“ Did Baldwin ever mention a woman names Marcella ? ” 

“ Never, Mr. Colt. I’m afraid you misconstrue our friend¬ 
ship. It was based on science—and a mutual love of the ^ 
wilderness. . . . Women, to both of us, were anthropological 
quirks hardly worthy of discussion. Forgive me if that sounded'/ 
brutal, but we were zealots then—in search of the ultimate. 
Our companionship transcended biography—confidences of , 
any sort. ...” A 'l 

“ Think carefully before you answer this, Dr. van Horn. . J 
So far as you know now—could your presence in New York 
embarrass Baldwin in any way ? ” 

” Not to my knowledge. Why ? ” 

But Colt met the question with his blankest smile. “ Will 
you leave us alone now, Tony ? I'm going to ask the doctor 
to give me a little lesson in botany.” 

Van Horn's eyes opened wide on that; almost as wide as 
mine. Colt was already reaching for the marked tome ; his 
manner w r as relaxed enough . . . until his glance crossed 
mine, with an unmistakable command. 

I got up from the desk, closed my notebook softly, and went^ 
out of the office like an automaton, without looking back. . . . 
Lynch was waiting in the anteroom, and pushed back the 
swinging gate that led to the general reception room beyond. 

I got my second shock of the morning when I paused in the 



entrance, and saw Dr. Arthur Baldwin, deep in a newspaper 
on a sofa beyond. ... 

My reaction to that glimpse was automatic. Three seconds 
^flter, I had ducked down the side hall to my own cubby, with 
Lynch in tow. 

“ Does Colt know he’s waiting ? ” 

" The Chief sent up to Connecticut for him at eight this 
morning. What about it ? " 

“ Did he see van Horn come up from the barber shop ? ” 

“ Of course not. What sort of office d’you think we run 
here ? " 

“ I might have answered that once,” I said dourly, " but 
not to-day. Will you join me in an aspirin ? ” 

" Thanks, Tony—I never get headaches.” 

“ 1 can understand that perfectly,” I snapped, witheringly. 
Then I marched into my own office and slammed the door with 
enough violence to rattle the glass panel in its moorings. It 
was a gesture that has soothed me mightily in the past : 
^to-day, it did nothing but start a few echoes that made my 
work room seem even lonelier. 



I had expected a long wait, and holed in for it accordingly 

Colt s buzzer sounded in twenty minutes, shattering my self- 

imposed lethargy. . . . The Chief was alone in the sanctum 

now pacing exuberantly across the great open frame of 

windows. Discounting a certain maturity, he could have 

passed for a freshman who has just learned that he has knocked 
his midyears cold. 


■ m y own v u oi “ level with an effort. Such enthusiasm 

is infectious, even before a word is spoken. 

i “ Learn lots of botany, Chief ? ” 

f “ Enough for oui; purpose at the moment.” 

then it wasn’t a complete stymie, after all.” 

Far from it, Tony.” 

p^WWs the wild man of Bomeo-on his way to the air- 
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No, Tony—on his way to Connecticut to call on Baldwin.** 
Colt's voice was a stone wall now—glass-smooth, im¬ 
pregnable. I tossed a feeble firecracker against it, regard- 

1CSS. • a a 

" But Baldwin’s in our reception room now, Chief! ” 

Exactly. That’s why I sent van Horn down the back 
elevator. You see, there is method in my madness, after 
all. . . . Incidentally, he is going at his own request. I saw no 
point in informing him that he must wait an hour or so for 
the reunion.” 

“ Doii't flash those lights in my eye, Chief; it’s much cosier 
here in the dark.” 

Colt took my peevishness in his stride. “ Believe me, Tony, 
I’ve planned this reunion carefully—including the hiatus. 
Fortunately, van Horn himself suggested the visit: I suppose 
we might put that down to involuntary co-operation. . . . 
In fact, our timing is developing so beautifully, I think I’ll 
let Baldwin cool his heels a little longer.” 

“ Wouldn't it have been simpler to bring them together onA 
the spot ? ” ” 

“ Far simpler, of course—and much less effective. Van Horn 
I regret to say, has developed a certain sales resistance. Call it 
friendship, if you like—or sheer Dutch doggedness : he simply 
refuses to admit that Arthur Baldwin would harm a flea. . . . 
For that reason, I felt that more build-up was necessary. 
Van Horn must realise the difference between the Baldwin of 
to-day, and the simple scientist in that East Indian jungle. I 
want him to see that Connecticut estate, in all its parvenu 
splendour, before he meets its master. A half-hour's head 
start will do nicely, I think. ...” 

” What about their actual meeting ? Won’t van Horn blurt 
out everything you've said here ? ” 

" I've stage-managed that too, Tony. That is, we’ll be on 
the spot when the meeting occurs. In fact, Neil is driving the/ 
three of us up to Connecticut in just ten more minutes. You, ' 

Baldwin, and I-" I started to interrupt, but Colt stopped 

me with a gesture. “ Let it rest at that, Tony : there just isn t 
time to go into details now. . . .Will you get me Dr. Rau on 
the phone—at his uptown office ? ” 
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I picked up the receiver, without trusting myself to look at 
Colt a second time. “ Shall I leave the room again. Chief ? ” 

“ Don’t bring that up, Tony—please. You may even listen 
^on the extension if you wish-—though I can assure you that 
V this message is Chinese to me, too." He turned to the phone 
as Rau bellowed cheerfully at the far end, and spread a sheet 
of notepaper on the desk top. 

“ Hallo, Rau—thanks for standing by." 

“ What else are you paying me for ? " 

" You’ll earn your salary to-day, I think. Have you a 
pencil handy ? ” 

And then, Colt read a long quantitative formula over the 
phone—a polyglot chemical jargon I will not venture to repeat 
here, though my pencil jotted it down uncomprehendingly. . . . 
Rau repeated the symbols, to an obligato of dee{f-throated 
chuckles from the Commissioner's end of the wire. 

“ How long will it take you to prepare a concentrate ? " 

“ Ten minutes perhaps. I’ve thei>ase ready now, you know. 

^ The organic compound is a simple preparation after all." 

“ I’m glad you think so, Rau. I'm afraid you must continue 
to stand by after the mixture is ready. I won’t call you again 
until afternoon, in any case. Perhaps I’ll only phone back to 
say you’re discharged." 

The booming voice at the far end lost none of its genial 
bounce " Have it your way, Commissioner. Good hunt¬ 
ing. . . .” 

Colt hung up briskly. " That specialist has been on twenty- 
four-hour duty for us for three days now. How d’you think 
we'll square that with the budget, Tony ? " 

“ I stopped thinking long ago, Chief. Right now, I'm only 
a dictaphone that can asnwer back." 

Colt sighed—and turned on the dictagraph. " Send in Dr. 
Baldwin, please. ..." 

k Lynch came in this time and stood against the wall through- 
T out with folded arms. Effect , I thought glumly. The Chief is 
rubbing it in thick to-day. Baldwin entered with his usual 
dapper flourish. I saw now that he was ridiculously over¬ 
dressed in walking tweeds, and carried a blackthorn under 
one arm the country squire whose monjing walk has been 
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rudely interrupted. No one spoke as he sat down in the arm¬ 
chair he had occupied on his initial visit. For one awful 
moment, I had an almost uncontrollable desire to roar with 
laughter. ... So help me, it reminded me of a picture I had#. 


>1 


sat through once too often. 

" Isn't this where we came in. Chief ? 

Colt accepted my flippancy good-humouredly. “ Not so 

last, lony. Remember, he can put you out with a look.” 

nd then, I met Baldwin's eyes—heavy-lidded as ever, 

and just as intent. There was venom there, all right—no less 

deadly, because it was controlled at the moment. Like a king 
cobra at the Zoo. 


* 


Baldwin spoke evenly. " The prisoner is patient, Mr. Colt. 
All he asks is enlightenment . . .” 

“ Prisoner, Doctor ? ” 


" Purely I am nothing else at this moment.” 

" You came down from your estate willingly, I believe ? ” 
Only because I hoped for some kind of showdown, if we 
met face to face.” 

Colt took his time on that one. ” Sorry to disappoint you,^^j 
Doctor, but I only wanted to assure myself that you were well 
and happy.” 

This can't go on, you know. I have powerful friends in 
several quarters. Soon I shall be in a position to demand that 
this shadowing cease-” 


" Very well. Doctor. Just for the record—do you deny any 
part in poisoning Tony, night before last ? ” 

“ Is it my fault that Mr. Abbot can’t hold his liquor? ” 
Baldwin turned to me with elaborate politeness. Incidentally 

I hope that champagne speeded your cure a little-” 

“ The boys at the lab. will send you a note of thanks to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ So you had the wine tested. ... Do you trust me so 
little?” = 

Colt took back the conversation smoothly. You have been 1 
watched every moment, Doctor. Friends in high places to the 
contrary—you'll be watched until I have a conviction.” 

“ I dare you to accuse me formally-” 

“ The dare is accepted, Baldwin. Within twenty-four hours, 
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I hope to issue a warrant for your arrest. You will be charged 
definitely with three murders : Dr. Imber’s, Warden Massal’s, 
and Detective Savage’s. T also expect to have proof that you 
hounded Myron Forbes to his death, and were indirectly 
responsible for poisoning Tony. ... Is that definite enough ? " 
“ Quite, Commissioner. May I also point out the fact that 
those deaths have been ascribed to natural causes long ago ? 
May remind you that you are risking your whole career to 
prove something that can never be proved ? ” 

They were eye-to-eye now, though neither of them had 
raised his voice above a polite conversational pitch. “ Thank 
you, Doctor,” said Colt. “ Your interest in my career is most 
touching. The fact is, I am prepared to risk much more than 
that to put you where you belong.” He turned to me easily. 
“ One hour and forty-two minutes to his gateposts, Tony. 

It’s almost time we were starting-” 

Baldwin ciit in viciously. ” Why do you waste your time— 
and mine—on these silly threats ? If you had the shadow of a 
case against me-” 

“ It’s my privilege to waste your time, if it serves my 
purpose. If you must know everything. Doctor, that’s pre¬ 
cisely why I called you in to New York this morning. I wanted 
you on that estate, while your luncheon guests assembled . . . 
a most distinguished luncheon, I believe, to round out a long 
house party. One of your most honoured guests is Connecti¬ 
cut State's Attorney Barton. You see, Baldwin, I do keep a 
close watch on your moves—business, social,- and diplomatic. 
You could hardly have invited the State’s Attorney on a better 
day, from my point of view.” 

Will you explain that, please ? " 

111 explain nothing this morning. You see, I can be quite 
inscrutable as you, when the occasion warrants.” Colt pounced 
on the phone as it rang softly at his elbow. . . . “Yes 
Grady. I see. Quite as I hoped. . . . Standby. ...” 
Baldwin was on his feet now, mincing over to the window 

t0 l tai ^u d °rT at Manhattan : he turned to face Colt again 
as the Chief hung up the receiver. ” Since you’re good enough 

to remind me of my luncheon guests . . . must I keep them 
waitmg forever ? ” * 


4 4 
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“ Marcella is on the premises. Surely you can trust her to do 
the honours. As a matter of fact, Grady was calling from your 
place in Connecticut—merely to remind me that you've a full 
house.” 

But Baldwin’s self-control was still admirable. “ Play your^“ 
game out, Commissioner. I am at your service.” 

“ Sorry, Doctor. I can’t let you out of this office until you 
invite me to that luncheon too. .'. . Permit me to phrase that 
in another way : unless Tony and I are invited within thirty 
seconds, we must go up to Connecticut without you. I’ve 
wanted to meet Barton for a long time ; this should be an 
ideal opportunity.” 

Baldwin spread his hands eloquently. “ Really, Commis¬ 
sioner—why angle for an invitation ? You know that you are 
always welcome at my table. . . . Transportation is included, 

I trust. Your police cars make excellent time.” 

But Colt had already put on his hat. “ We’ll hurry, all 
right." 


7 

I sat on the monkey seat facing them for that strange 
journey : Lynch was in front beside Neil, who drove like a 
man inspired. It was a strange, almost wordless journey, 
with a tension all its own. . . . One hour and forty-two minutes 
from Centre Street to Baldwin’s gatehouse. I sat with my eyes 
glued insanely to my wrist-watch—with time out to check 
on the lazy flick of Baldwin’s blackthorn, between his heavy 
walking brogues. Colt sat serenely in his comer, smoking at 
an even rhythm throughout. The width of upholstery between 
the two was smoother than no man’s land, but no less a real 
battle front. ... 

So the stage was set, with van Horn to open the show: in a 
few minutes more, we would all walk into the scenery, and 
begin to play our parts. That much was evident, from my 
glimpses into Colt's preliminary moves. ... I scowled again 
at my wrist-watch, as the slow minutes ticked away. Stage- 
management is all very well in its proper sphere ; as a par- 
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ticipant in Colt productions, I was accustomed to type the 
script, at least. . . . Why had van Horn gone on ahead in 
another police car ? What was really behind Colt’s determina¬ 
tion to keep him apart from Baldwin until the last moment ? 

I felt the doctor’s eyes on me again, and forced myself to 
look away, with a great effort. Perhaps lie could read minds 
after all, as well as blast bodies ; perhaps he had guessed the 
details of the trap Colt intended to spring. . . . One hour ami 
forty-two minutes from Centre Street. Neil was bettering that 
time by a good half-hour to-day, thanks to the wedge of motor 
cycles preceding us down the Parkway. . . . 

Baldwin spoke for the first time, as we roared down the 
straightaway to his gatehouse. " May I make one suggestion, 
Commissioner ? Or is that, too, verboten ? ” 

“ On the contrary.” 

“ It is now just one forty-three by my watch—and Mr. 
Abbot’s. Would you oblige a harried host, and approach my 
house by the side road ? ” 

“ Why ? ” , 

' That way, we’ll have a chance to slip in quietly, and 
freshen up without being observed. Of course, if it’s too much ' 
to ask-” j 

Thatcher Colt lifted the speaking tube. ” Dirt road to the i 
left of the carriage drive, Neil. Park under the locusts, this f 
side of the back lawn.” 


Baldwin's eyes opened wide. ” Have you committed my 
estate to memory too, Mr. Colt ? " 

“ Long ago, Doctor. I'll go further. Your guests are 
probab y still assembled in the drawing-room, on the far side 
of the house-enjoying a final cocktail before luncheon, and 
commenting regret fully on your absence. . . . Among those 
guests is States’ Attorney Barton, and two plainclothes men 
smuggled into the party at my special request 
" So Barton does know you're coming ? ” 




k 
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Of course he knows. In fact, he accepted your invitation 
at my urging—to meet another unexpected guest who has 
turned up at the last moment. ... I do hope your wife 
will be equal to the emergencies, Baldwin ; you see, this new¬ 
comer is distinguished in his field—quite as brilliant, in his 
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quiet way, as you are in yours. I refer to Dr. Vincent van Horn, 
who flew up from the tropics only this morning to greet 
you. . . ." 

If Baldwin was thunderstruck, he concealed it admirably. 
His too-white teeth flashed in a smile that had all the earmarks & 
of reality : one hand darted forward appealingly, to fasten 
on Colt's sleeve. . . . 

“ Tell me you aren’t joking, Commissioner." 

“ Perhaps you won’t recognise him at once, without his 
whiskers," said Colt evenly. “ I can hardly blame you for 
that, can I, Baldwin ? Rest assured he’ll knowjyow immediately 
—in fact, he’s flown three thousand miles in your defence. 

. . . After you, please. Remember, Tony and I are crashing 
this party on our nerve." 

I glanced up sharply. We had coasted to a stop on the edge 
of an artificial grove of locust trees, with a long, suave sweep 
of lawn. The west wing of the house stretched out to meet 
us, perhaps a hundred yards beyond—a cosy, warm-white 
wing opening to the lawn through a series of tall french 
windows ... an ordered country picture, complete to the v 
delphinium borders along the clap-boards. One of those 
pictures that etches itself carelessly on your mind, to stay there 
for all time. 

Baldwin popped out to the lawn with alacrity. Colt was only 
a jump behind, as Lynch came around the front mudguard, 
stem and businesslike. 

" Leave your hat in the car, Tom—and walk us up to the 
house." 

“ You bet, Chief." 

Baldwin had already set out across the lawn ; we followed 
in a tight group, no more than a pace in the rear. I was not 
particularly surprised, when the nut-brown gnome in faded 
tropical linens came striding out through one of those french 
windows. . . . Van Horn seemed part of the pattern now. 
Just as it seemed natural for him to wave frantically m our i 
direction, and start across the green sward at a shambling run. 

" Mr. Colt — wait!” . 

His voice choked on the last word, just before he pitched 
forward. I watched him go down without budging. Precisely 
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as though that had been in the picture too, from the beginning. 

It was Baldwin who ran forward first—until Lynch tackled 
him in a long, flying lunge, and spilled him neatly into a flower 
bed. Colt was running now, as a confused murmur of voices 
drifted out from the house beyond. . . . From the corner of 
one eye, I saw Downes the major-domo charge into the scene 
white-faced and staring. . . . Lynch and Baldwin were still 
wrestling among those delphiniums when I dropped to my 
knees beside Thatcher Colt—who had already turned Dr. 
Vincent van Horn on his back, and loosened his collar. 

But it was a gesture outside the pattern, and therefore 
quite needless. The little Dutchman’s mouth gaped wide on 
his last frantic gasp. Those faded blue eyes, which had faced 
the jungles of the world unafraid, stared back sightless now 
at the autumn sky. 


CHAPTER SIX 


1 


Terry Paxton charged out of the house, followed by a little 
man in a morning coat. Both of them knelt with Colt, beside 
the still body of Vincent van Horn. I watched Detective 
Sergeant Grady run ’round the house, to separate Lynch and 
Baldwin, who were still wrestling in the flower bed. 
Inside, on the sun porch, the babel had grown steadily. There 
was a straining white pyramid of servants’ faces at each of the 
french windows, when Thatcher Colt rose from the lawn to 
bark his first order. ... 


Help Baldwin to his feet, Tony." 

Downes the butler, hurried up to give me a hand. Togetb 
we brushed the dirt from those too-fancy walking tweeds. 

Dr. Arthur Baldwin's appearance had not been improved Y 
that roll in the delphiniums. There was a great green smudt 
across one cheek ; the padding had ripped from both shoukle 
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The man in the morning coat was already doing professional 
things to van Horn’s eyelids. Baldwin joined the kneeling 
group. 

“ Well, Dr. Carr? ” 

The frock-coated doctor glanced up, with no particular^ 
surprise. “ Quite dead. Dr. Baldwin. A simple cardiac spasm, I 
I imagine.” 

I turned away without listening to the rest. So (Jits was 
Lambert Carr, the heart specialist. Trust Baldwin to invite the 
right guest for an emergency. . . . But there was a fracas 
building now, in one of the french window's. I glanced up 
sharply, when a big, square-rigged man in pince-nez charged 
out, ignoring Lynch’s protests. 

“ I’m State’s Attorney Barton, officer-” 

Colt bounced up to shake hands. Then they bent over Dr. 
Carr's shoulder. . . . Barton was already ignoring Dr. Bald¬ 
win’s sputters with a smoothness that was a joy to behold. 

No one stirred, when Carr rose at last, with a final despairing 
shake of his head. * j 

“ Heart attack, eh ? ” * 

" So it would seem, Mr. Barton.” 

“ Barton, I demand that-” 

“ A moment please. Dr. Baldwin. I'm afraid I must take 
charge here. ...” 

“ 'fake charge of what, sir ? Poor Vincent is lying dead on 
this lawn, and I have been grievously insulted by that New r 
York Cossack-” 

It went on in this vein for some time—a blare of voices 
shouting each other down, until State's Attorney Barton 
boomed for silence in earnest. He had a whiplash in his tone, 
when he chose to employ it. 

“ First off, Dr. Baldwin, you’ve a luncheon party on your 
hands. Wouldn’t you like to go in—say a few words to your 

“ I demand that some action be taken. This unwarranted i 

attack on my person-” ... 

“ All in good time, sir. Fortunately, your guests are still 

at cocktails in the drawing room. Probably they are quite 
unaware of this—this tragedy. If you'd care to make an 
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anouncement, well and good. ... If you wish to keep the 
whole thing a secret until later, you have my co-operation.” 

I watched Baldwin pull himself together with an clfort : 
only his eyes were smouldering now, as he fixed Colt with a 
.final glare. . . . 

“ We’ll meet later, sir ? ” 

“ At your convenience, of course." 

Downes had already offered an arm. Baldwin took it, and 
went stiffiy through a french window without looking back. 
It was only then that I realised he had scarcely glanced at the 
body. . . . I looked down at what was left of Vincent van Horn 
before Grady came out of the house to cover him with a sheet. 
The Dutchman looked very small in death. For a moment, 
I had the conviction that he had shrunk into those baggy 
brown linens—almost as though he had hoped to avoid the 
sweep of the tardy, but no less symbolic scythe. 

Barton spoke crisply to the cardiac specialist. " Perhaps a 
word from you would help, Doctor. . . . No, Mr. Paxton, I 
can’t talk to you now. Will everyone please go back to the 
drawing-room ? " 

The windows cleared of faces as Paxton and Carr returned 
to the house, to herd the group out of that wing. ... I trailed 
glumly while Barton and Colt crossed the lawn side by side- 
looking for all the world like a producing team whose show 
has closed in its out-of-town tryout. . . . Still side by side, 

they sat down in a kind of latticed summer-house on the edge 
of the lake. 

I perched on the rail and opened my notebook. The two 

boys from the home office had followed at a respectful 

distance; they now squatted on the lawn between house 

and lake, a pair of unofficial outposts. Our position had this 

advantage, at least: though a bit draughty, it was immune to 
approach. 

“ You've already phoned the coroner, Mr. Barton ? " 

4 * That is what delayed me, Mr. Commissioner/' 

I hope you didn’t mind putting a coroner on the job ? " 

Barton’s answer was vastly reassuring : 

finl A tE?f U E tCh L SC i entist - ^yf here to visit Dr. Baldwin, 
finds that his host is out, and drops dead on the lawn. Special- 
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ists to the contrary, we want those facts in the county medical 
book.” 

“ And will the State police be notified ? ” 

' " Our State Commissioner is in Hartford, at the moment.” 
Barton hesitated—then met Colt’s eyes directly. “ I’ll be 
frank on this point, Mr. Colt. We can hardly ask for an 
inquiry, unless there is some sign of violence on van Horn’s 
person.” 

Colt sighed deeply. “ There will be no signs, Mr. Barton. 
Take my word for that much.” 

" I’ll take your word for anything at this moment, sir.” 
The State's Attorney paused, to make Colt a small, curiously 
formal bow. " That's why I’m on this estate now, in fact . . . 
if it isn’t too much to ask why you requested my—my off-the- 
record presence at Dr. Baldwin's luncheon ? ” 

Colt answered that one in detail—and Barton listened, with 
the veiled intentness of the prosecutor, to whom all evidence 
is grist for the mill. 

” So you honestly believe that Dr. Baldwin is a murderer, 

Mr. Colt ? ” ... 6 

” I'm staking a great deal on that belief,” said Colt. “ Do * 

you think me quite insane ? " 

The State’s Attorney weighed his reply. " It does seem that 
you’re fighting a man who has been three jumps ahead of 
you from the start. If what you think is true—well, he 
certainly took that little Dutchman in his stride.” 

" I have not yet accused Baldwin of the murder of Vincent 

van Horn.” 

Barton chuckled. "And yet—if he’s the back-handed 
wizard you take him for—why couldn’t he have struck ,the 
Dutchman down, across a mere hundred yards of lawn ? 

" Of course Lynch gave Baldwin a thorough frisking, 
before he tumbled him into that flower bed,” said Colt gloomily. 

" Apparently, he wore those sporting tweeds purely for effect. 

. . . There was nothing whatever in the pockets.” 

" What about the walking stick ? ” ^ } 

“ An honest Irish blackthorn, no more.” 

The State’s Attorney looked thoughtfully at the silent bulk 

of the estate, on the rise beyond. . . . 
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I'm sorry you decided that that flying tackle was neces- 
1 m ~ ~ > * • • . — It's bound to make trouble for 


sarVi Mr. Commissioner. . . • — . , 1 

usTater For all of us—if we insist on following through. 

•'I gather that Terry Paxton has been turmng on the 

tr^He threatens to have several scalps, if you aren't stopped 
at once ’* said Barton coolly. “ And when I say stopped I 

mean dead in your tracks. . . . Believe me he had the power 

to back up those threats : most of it is week-ending right on 

the premises.” . . „ 

" What would you suggest, in those circumstances. 

“ Only that we conduct our inquiry sub rosa, as it were—- 

and with all possible speed. Assuming, of course, that the 

coroner's report puts van Horn’s death down to natural 

99 

causes — • 

“ You may assume that with perfect safety.” 

“ Legal barriers to the contrary, I think you have a case. 
All you need is proof. . . . Forgive the banal conclusion, but 
I’m wondering how we dare proceed, without floundering in 

beyond our depth.” 

Barton was pacing the floor of the summer-house now ; he 
paused briefly, to level his finger at an invisible jury. M A 
man dies of heart attack on this lawn. \ ou call it murder, and 
accuse your host—in spite of the fact that he was wrestling 
with one of your own detectives at the moment van Horn 
fell. . . . Frankly, Mr. Colt, it’s enough to make an honest 
lawyer run for cover. Don't ask me why I’m still with you— 
but I am.” 

He made a full pause on that, and put out his hand. " Shall 
we call our witnesses, in order ? ” 






t 


For the next half hour, I took notes at a brisk tempo. . . 
Grady led off, of course, with an obligato from Barton’s two 
gumshoes, a pair of iron-jawed young men who might have 
been twins from the same detective school. 

Van Horn had come out from the railway station by taxi.I 
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Downes had received him at the porte-cochere, and conducted 
him at once to Marcella, who was already welcoming guests in 
the foyer. . . . Thereafter, van Horn had been shunted to 
Terry Paxton ; in the course of the next hour, he had accepted 
a glass of sherry from Downes, signed the visitors’ guest boolg^ 
in the lower hall, and walked through the conservatory, with 
Paxton and the head gardener as guides. 

While admiring Baldwin's prize orchids, van Horn had 
complained of a slight giddiness. . . . Grady had stepped 
promptly into the picture ; so had Barton's two plainclothes 
men. Together, they had conducted van Horn to the sun 
porch. 

Here, the Dutchman had stretched out, quite calmly, while 
he waited for the attack to pass. In fact, he had diagnosed the 
fainting spell as an attach of asthma, induced by the heady 
dampness of the conservatory. He had even explained that 
such spells annoyed him of late, during his researches in the 
tropics. . . . 

Little by little, his rachitic breathing had eased off to normal. 

. . . Barton, Paxton, and Grady had been hovering anxiously $ 
in the background throughout. Dr. Carr had been summoned 
quietly from the salon, when van Horn—apparently quite 
recovered—rose up from the couch on the sun porch. ... He 
had gone over to the french window, quite steadily, and 
pushed it wide open, to breathe in the fresh air of the garden. 

At that precise moment, Dr. Baldwin had been crossing the 
lawn toward the house, with the rest of us trailing in his wake. 

. . . Van Horn had taken one startled look at him, before he 
rushed out-of-doors with a strangled cry—only to collapse on 
the green sward. ... 

I snapped my second notebook shut on that, and sought 
Colt’s eyes. The Chief had preserved a kind of Confucian calm 
during this tedious recital. Now, to my amazement, his face 
contorted, in a grotseque caricature of suffering ... a 
grimace that exploded, in the most anticlimatic of sneezes, jjj 
. . . Colt blew his nose apologetically, and grinned at Barton. 

“ So van Horn suffered that fainting spell some time ago . . . 
while Dr. Baldwin was still driving up with us from New 
York." 
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“ Do you connect the fainting fit with his death ? " 

Colt listened intently, while the State’s Attorney reviewed 
# symptoms a second time. “ Sounds like Massal's attack all 
over again—eh, Tony ? " 

^ “ To say nothing of my own little spell in the night club.” 

“ Think fast, Grady. What did van Horn actually touch in 
that house to-day—besides a glass of sherry, a fountain pen, 
a dozen palms, and a few hothouse blooms ? ” 

“ No one slipped him anything, Chief, unless it was in that 
wine. . . . I'd stake my pension on that.” 

“ So would I, Grady.” Colt smothered another sneeze, as 
he got briskly to his feet. " Perhaps we should take my hay 
fever indoors, Barton.” 

The State’s Attorney traded us dutifully across the great 
sweep of lawn. Colt skirted the delphinium bed, crossed a 
formal sunken garden, and entered Baldwin’s library boldly 
by one of the tall glass doors. . . . Baldwin was fight, I 
thought. The Chief has committed the ground plan of this house 
to memory. . . . Let's hope we stop running in circles soon, and 
Pin down something solid—if it’s only a defamation suite from 
the Universal Motor Company. It’s a safe bet we can’t ask this 
Yankee lawyer to stay on our team forever. . . 

The big, sun shot room was full of tranquil emptiness. Oddly 
enough, it looked lived-in by daylight, right down to the sheaf 
of notes on the claw-footed desk, the book marked with a pair 
of hom-nmmed spectacles. I glanced at the title absently— 
Gagliostro s Memoirs. Another red herring? 

in a comfortable armchair, with his back to 
the sunlight. With reasonable luck, we should be secluded 

here untd luncheon is over, Barton. Have I your authority 
to send for Mrs. Baldwin ? ” y 

nnS a ii° n fff ad 0nl l 0ne hesitant step into the library • 

now he stiffened perceptibly there in the frame of the frendl 

f i";; 1 * *• * h “”««*»r>"».->.«»,r* i, 

Anayas — ? sstn »*» 
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men wheeled precisely, and marched out on his heels. There 
was something faintly comic in the manoeuvre, if I had been 
in the mood for laughter. . . . Grady, at a nod from the Chief, 
followed the others out, too. I relaxed in earnest for the first 11 
time when Colt reached for his brier . . . and sat up ver y-c]j 
straight again, when he restored it to his pocked unlighted. 1 i 
“ Pure habit, Tony. I’d quite forgotten that Rau has 
forbidden me to smoke during the next twelve hours.” 

" What does a skin specialist like Rau know about hay 
fever ? ” 1 

Our eyes had strayed in unison to the copper bowl of golden- 
rod on the desk. . . . Colt's eyes were withdrawn when he 
answered my off-centre question. For the life of me, I could 
not tell if he was laughing inwardly—or suppressing yet 
another sneeze. 

“ Rau knows more about that bothersome ailment than 
you’d suspect, Tony.” 

“ I've worked for you for years now, Chief. You’ve never 
suffered from hay fever before. Especially in April. 

Colt sneezed in earnest now. " Perhaps I’m getting old, ^ 
Tony. I might even be—slipping.” 

“ Shall I dump these weeds? ” . .. 

“ I think we've been rude enough to-day, without disturbing 

Marcella's floral decorations. . . . Please let me suffer in 

silence. Believe me, I’m enjoying it.” 

“ Just one question, Chief, before I pop. Are we really on. 
our last legs here—now that van Horn's dropped out of the 

P “■■ On the contrary, Tony. I must use a different approach. 

that’s all.” . , 

" Suppose Barton refuses to play ball t 

« Barton is a good man, once you've discounted a certain 
Yankee stubbornness. We can count on him to the end, it we 

don’t push him too far. 

To the end 


ft 


11 


But I swallowed the rest as Marcella sailed coolly mtothe 
room with the State's Attorney close behmd. ^he was ldl 
black to-day, and sleek to the 


. 1 * 


DiacK to-aay, anu siccn. tu -r - i itv 

dancing partner was gone ; Marcella had shed that personali y 
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as a snake drops its skin. Her voice matched her manner 
perfectly—a contained voice, with solicitous overtones. . . . 

“ Mr. Barton has only just told me the dreadful news. . . .” 
“ Never mind the performance to-day, Marcella,” said Colt 
t^smoothly. “ I won’t keep you long. Just long enough to answer 
v a few simple questions. . . 

Barton took this abrupt attack without blinking. So did 
Marcella, as she sank down gracefully on the divan. . . . 

“ Of course, if you must always be rude—even when that 

poor man is lying dead on the lawn-;-” 

“ You say Barton just brought you the news of van Horn's 
death. How do you square that with the fact that a dozen 
or more of your guests saw iiim drop ? ” 

“ My guests are more considerate than you, Mr. Colt. 
When the accident occurred, I was supervising cocktails in 
the drawing-room—on the opposite side of the house. As you 

see, the news was kept from that room beautifully-" 

“ Didn’t Baldwin make some kind of announcement ? ” 

“ Certainly not. Arthur went upstairs to change, the 
4 moment he entered the house. Downes brought in word 
; that he’d join us all at table-” 

” Are your guests in the dining-roorfi at' this moment ? ” 

“ All of them. Despite your best efforts, my party is pro¬ 
ceeding tranquilly.” 

“ 1>ve no wish to disturb anyone’s appetite, Marcella. Not 
even yours ... if you’ll tell me what knocked that poor little 
Dutchman out of the picture.” 

“ But I ve just explained-” 

" Don’t pretend you didn’t know van Horn instantly ” 
Marcella spread her hands eloquently. “ I appeal to you 

But Colt was in his stride, now, “ I haven't accused you 

of murder yet. Not quite. But I do say that you know what 

kdled van Horn just now. ... Will you go through the 
imotions of denying it ? ” 6 

m * En ]P ha T ticaU y- 1 never saw the man before in my life 
Naturally I took him for granted, when he introduced himself 

lunXf Art A Ur,S / nend ; That is ‘ I—invited him to stay for 
luncheon at least, until Arthur arrived from New York.” 


i 
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“ Weren’t you a bit startled to have a Dutch doctor drop 
in on you, out of nowhere? ” 

“ My husband is a scientist, Mr. Colt; he has friends in 
every language. ... Of course, if I’d known that Dr. van 
Horn had come out here at your request . . .” Again, she^v 
smiled appealingly at Barton. “ As Mr. Paxton will testify, I 
said hardly a half-dozen words to him. After all, with a fifty- 
three plate luncheon on my hands, and my husband delayed 
in New York- 


»» 


“ You may omit the gest, Marcella. I only wanted to clear 
the books. . . . You still insist that van Horn's arrival was a 
complete surprise to you—that you had no hand in his 
demise ? ” 

“ For the last time—yes." 

And then, Marcella drew back indignantly as Thatcher Colt 
sneezed one more time—and with cyclonic violence. The notes 
trembled under the paperweight; even the out-of-season . 
goldenrod danced on its stalks. . . . We all turned in unison, 
as a soft laugh broke the silence. Dr. Arthur Baldwin a 
sartorial gem once more—stood poised in the foyer doorway, ^ 
behind his familiar fixed smile. 


He came into the room with his old feline grace intact—a 
cat that has swallowed a whole pet shop of canaries, walking 

mincingly on the points of his toes. 

“ Forgive me if I intrude, Mr. Barton. I gather this little 
conference is-informal ? " He bent to kiss MarceUa 
thoroughly, and rose again with one hand still on her shoulder. 
... I stared at the pair of them, realising that it was the first 
time any of us had seen them genuinely together, in a husband- 
and-wife setting. Not that they weren't a hundred per cent 
complementary, at that moment. A knick-knack pose for the g 

devil’s scrapbook. , , , , „ 

“ Sorry to be late, my dear. You already know why. 

No one spoke, as Downes came in quietly and removed the 
goldenrod. Baldwin had already crossed briskly to the desK, 
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to restore Cagliostro’s Memoirs to its proper place on the 
| shelf. . . . 

“ I'm sorry if those offensive blooms have caused you 
f distress, Commissioner. Downes informed me that someone 
,0yas sneezing in the library, as I came downstairs. ... Of 
course, if I’d known that you intended to invade my sanctum 
j so promptly-” 

I caught Colt’s eye, and cut in on the syrupy flow of words. 

“ Apparently he gets over his mads quickly. Chief.” 

” Quite so, Mr. Abbot,” said Baldwin. “ Especially when 
a first-class shock has had time to strike home. . . . Poor 
Vincent ! Almost unrecognisable, without his beard.” 

“ In that case,” I said brutally, “ you should have looked 
twice to be sure.” 

“ I did, Mr. Abbot. Just now, when the county coroner was • 
removing the body via an ambulance. . . . Yes, Mr. Barton, 

I bring you that message. He will telephone your office, of 
course, the moment the autopsy is complete : for the moment, 
he concurs entirely with Dr. Carr’s verdict of cardiac spasm. 

. . Now that I am changed—and cooled, as Mr. Abbot 
retnarks—I am entirely at your disposal. Fortunately, I can 
; give you a fairly complete account of Vincent can Horn’s i 
past ...” 

He purred on in this vein for some time, ignoring Colt with ‘ 
I perfect manners. Watching the Chief sit back and take it, I 
1 knew that any further digs on my part would be worse than j 

useless. . . . When Thatcher Colt plays a waiting game all 
the wild punching in the world will not speed him to action. i 

" 0f course, it Mr. Colt has any rational explanations to > 
offer-” i 

The Chief spoke evenly. “I've questioned your wife 1 

Doctor. Naturally, it’d be a waste of time to question you_” 

v , " uot referring to your peculiar brand of third degree 
Mr. Colt. Whether you realise it or not, the shoe is on the 
tother foot now. Or perhaps you have already forgotten that 

Mr Barton represents law and order in this part of Connecti- i 
cu t—and not yourself ? ” I 

" L have ne '’ er lost sight of that fact for an instant." I 

Then perhaps you will explain why you, deliberately I 
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detained me in New York this’moming. Why you put obstacles 
in the way of a reunion with one of my dearest colleagues— 
a man I had given up for dead-” 


4 4 
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noment,” said Colt grimly 

Will you answer the question, Mr. Colt ? " y. 

The Chief folded his hands, and smiled up at the ceiling. . . . 
Baldwin pursed his lips—and continued, with no trace of 
pique. 

“ Surely, Mr. Colt, if you had wished to suggest that I— 
how shall I say it ?—brought on Vincent van Horn's heart 
attack, it would have been wiser to have me meet him per¬ 
sonally 






Marcella cut in lightly. “ Don’t waste your time on that 
approach, Arthur. Mr. Colt has already accused me of Dr. 
van Horn’s murder—at least, by inference.” 

Baldwin tossed both white-gloved hands skyward, and sank 
down beside Barton, on a love seat in the far corner of the 
room. “ So the crime is in the family, at least. ... I do hope 
you have an alibi, my dear—if that s the proper word. 

“ Iron-clad, Arthur—thanks to Terry Paxton. He stayed^ 
with Dr. van Horn from first to last, you know. . . . Perhaps 
I shouldn't have said that. Perhaps Mr. Colt will be accusing 

poor Terry now. ...” . 

I glanced desperately at Colt, but he was still taking it 

without a flicker. . . . State's Attorney Barton rose ponder¬ 
ously from the love seat—a bit too ponderously for my taste, 

when I considered the trend of battle. .... 

“ If you’ve anything to say, Mr. Colt, I m only too willing 

to listen 


l i 


isicn-- . , . . ^ 

I’m sure Dr. Baldwin is much more entertaining, saia 

th Once C more" 1 the white-gloved hands exploded skywards 

“ Mr. Barton, I can only be redundant . . . ****}*• 

the question I posed at out first meeting. Am I charged with a 

^Baldwin 0 took the floor on that heightened note, Precisely 
as a tenor takes the spotlight in a musical. For the past 
four days, my wife and I have been hounded %vi th ° ut explana 
tion, shadowed from dawn to dark. We have been called upon 
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repeatedly, for questioning that has lead nowhere. J have 
submitted to insult, oblique accusation, outright threat. . . . 
In an effort to prove that my motives are above suspicion, 1 
have invited Mr. Colt to dine as a guest at my house I have 
Called upon him at his New York headquarters, to show that 
my co-operation may be stretched to the breaking point . . . 

He was standing in the window frame now, a wispy silhouette 
against the waning glow of afternoon. For no reason at all, I 
thought of a four-legged spider lacking only a web. . . Not 
that Baldwin’s pseudo-eloquence wasn’t a pretty lair sub¬ 
stitute at the moment. 

“ What are my misdeeds, Mr. Colt ? Murder upon murder 
to parody your own remark on our first encounter ? Do you 
accuse me of striking down Vincent van Horn by remote 
control—with an assist from my wife ? Or do you threaten 
Marcella alone ? Why did your detective tumble me into my 
own flower bed, without a word of warning ? 

“ As a citizen, Mr. State’s Attorney, I have the right to 
-demand an answer. As a scientist, with friends in high places, 
am prepared to enforce my demand, Mr. Colt. Even if I 
must bring pressure upon your mayor—for your removal.” 

Baldwin paused precisely. Marcella was already beside him, 
as he marched imperiously towards the foyer door again. . . . 
And then, the pompous gesture was spoiled completely, as 
Colt bellowed forth another of these delayed—but no less 
strangling— sneezes ! 

Come, Tony,” he gasped. “ That's our exit cue l ” 


(i 


* 


We cut back across the sunken garden, with State’s Attorney 
Barton sputtering in our wake. 

“ Don’t let the little clotheshorse bluff you, Mr. Colt. If 
you like, I'll throw a warrant on the pair of them—now.” 

” There's nothing I want less, Mr. Bartqp. Especially at 
this moment. You must know that.” 

I stood by dumbly, watching the unmistakable wink that 
travelled from Colt to Barton, and back again. . . . 
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“ I could make him post bail in an hour/' said Barton, 
regretfully. “ I could tie him to this township, until further 
notice. If he thinks he can scare me by shaking a few gold- 

plated names under my nose-" 

But Colt had already paused on the edge of the lawn, 
hold out his hand. “ I’m driving back to New York . . . 
thanks again for standing by.” 

Barton prolonged the handshake doggedly. ” Does that 
mean you’re—giving up ? " ' < 

“I'd advise you to enjoy your luncheon while you’re still 
welcome here,” said Colt. “ Take it from one who knows, 
Baldwin sets a good table for those he wishes to impress/' 

“ You’ll call me later ? About the autopsy, I mean ? ” 

" At six, honour bright.” 

We parted on that anomalous note—Barton, to march back 
into the house, Colt and I to skirt the delphinium bed on our 
way to the parked police car. I stepped aside instinctively 
to avoid the spot where van Horn had lain so recently, though 
there was no sign to mark it now. ... I watched Colt 
narrowly as we got into the limousine without a word. Near 
was already at the wheel, as though he had expected us long 
ago. We coasted down the dirt road toward the main gate, 
swerved into the straightaway, and bored away for the turn¬ 
pike at Neil's accustomed tempo. ... I squirmed in my seat, 
and scowled at the too-familiar scenery. Things were getting 
more unreal by the moment—like a movie run backwards. 

I heard a voice that was not quite mine say, petulantly, 
“ Sure you didn’t put that on for my benefit, Chief ? ” 

“ Say that again, Tony ? ” f 

“ That farewell scene with Barton just now. Sure he isn t 
following through for us, regardless ? ” 

" I think it's quite likely, now that my embarrassing 
presence has been removed. . . . I’ve collaborated with 
Barton before, you know. He has a finespun mind ; like all; 
first-class criminal prosecutors, he has an uncanny ability ter 
see both sides of a question.” Colt let out a thoroughly 
sepulchral chuckle. ” Including the side that seems to be 
losing at the moment.” 

But I stuck to my point. ” Sure you weren’t hatching some- 


( thing between you this morning, when you asked him to turn 
up on the premises for lunch ? ” 
i! " At the moment, Tony, I’m not sure of anything." 
i “Or incubating something that’ll hatch out later—if you’re 
H^th patient enough ? ” 

“ Thanks for the vote of confidence. I was afraid you’d 
really think I had run out on my job.” Colt stared out the 
window for a long time at the sweep of drowned valley ahead 
1 —and the rain that had begun to sweep in grayly from the 
! Sound. “ Season for spring fever,” he murmured. " Not for 
hay fever. Wouldn’t you say that my sneezing summed up the 
moment as well as anything ? ” 

“ If you’ll forgive me for stressing an unpleasant point-” 

“ I can forgive you anything this afternoon, Tony. Believe 
it or not. I’m much mellower than I look.” 

“ Well, Chief, it strikes me that you’ve taken poor old 
van Horn’s death completely in your stride.” 

“ Speaking of martyrs to the cause of justice, you mean ? ” 
- “ More or less. Assuming that what we believe of Baldwin 
fts true, he walked straight into a death-trap this noon. . . . 
Surely that calls for a few ivy wreaths ? ” 

" Most assuredly. We can’t pause to crown dead heroes 
f when a war is on, however.” 

I tried one more time. ” Suppose the Dutchman and Bald¬ 
win had met face-to-face. Would our case be broken now ? ” 

“ We’re coping with facts from now on, Tony. Let’s not 
v stray into speculation.” 

“ Did you say facts, Chief ? ' 

“ Certainties—hard and unassailable. Fact one, Baldwin 
is our man and he’s scared, despite the performance he put 
on for Barton. Fact two, we’ve still got to bring the proof to 
court, and bring it soon—or we’re due for a first-class beating. 
- Van Horn might well have supplied our missing link : as I say, 
he made an heroic stab in the dark for us—and failed. 

' f " Now, to change the metaphor, we’re left hanging by our 
teeth, at the end of a long chain of evidence that begins with 
' the death of*a prison doctor a year ago, and ends with me_” 

His voice trailed off into a tired silence on that. We stared 

| out together at the rain, hammering like hail now against the 
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bullet-proof glass of the limousine. ... I sat up sharply, as 
the words really registered. 

“ Do you mean that you're the next victim ? " 

“ The final victim, Tony." Colt said it placidly, quite as a 
patient might mention an inevitable operation he had ju|4 
consented to undergo, after fighting off the surgeons for years. 
... I stiffened in earnest, as I smashed against that endless 
calm with a final salvo. 

“ Is that why you ran out just now ? " 

“ Indeed not, Tony." 

“ Were you afraid to slap them with a warrant ? Barton 
would have gone that far with you. I'm sure. If you could 

have put them both through the wringer-” 

" Both Baldwin and Marcella have told me all I wish to 
know—long ago.” 

Those were his last words until we reached New York 
spoken with a finality that indicated I had pushed my curiosity 

too far.I watched him settle back in his corner for 

another of those Napoleonic dozes, knowing that the sigh of 
relaxed content was genuine as his unbreakable will. Knowing, 
too,.that I had no choice but to stick to my notebook from this 

point on, come what may. . . , 

The Merritt Parkway was an endless familiar purr at the 
fag end of that misty afternoon. ... I drowsed beside Colt 
now, fighting off the absurd conviction that we had lived on,this 
smooth super-highway from the beginning of time. The air was 
heavy,-with all the windows up against the lashing ram. e 
swish of passing cars, unreal now as some Martian mirage, 
seemed far-off and supremely unimportant. . . . Gigantic 
beetles, jockeying for position on an autobahn in a i azi 
nightmare. ... I dropped asleep in earnest to dream o 
bombers whirling above the skyscrapers of some future 
metropolis, their rudders hideous with giant swastikas as they 
levelled off above the defenceless streets to dump the apple 
cart. Baldwin sat at the controls of each ship : fifty grinninf 
Baldwins—fifty white faces, red-lipped, sneering—fifty dae¬ 
monic laughs that rose above the whine of the air-raid 

sirens. ... . 

I sat up guiltily to a bray of auto horns—fifty irate drivers. 
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blasting out an identical irritation as the long line of the 
traffic block waited for the light to change. . . . We were in 
upper Manhattan now, beyond the last tollgate. Colt still 
,A’ept through the din, with the relaxation of a two-year-old. 
The resemblance ended there, however : his face looked worn, 
even in repose, the nostrils and eyelids red as though from 
weeping. 

Neil turned out of the express highway into Riverside, and 
bored through the cross-town traffic to the Park. ... So 
we’re going to Rau's office first, I thought irritably. Well, the 
Chief looks as though he could stand a check-up, to put it 
mildly. 

Colt wakened with yet another sneeze, as we coasted up to 
the discreetly labelled maisonette on Park Avenue—one of 
those too-white apartment buildings with specialists in all its 
ground-floor offices. 

“ Here’s where you leave me, Tony." 

" Only if you’re sure you're all right.” 

$ “ Despite my unpredictable nose, I never felt better. . . . 
i, *Neil will drive you straight to the office : you’ll have a heavy 
afternoon ahead, with those budget proofs. ...” 

He got out quite casually on that, turned up his coat collar 
against the rain, and crossed the side-walk to ring the famous 
dermatologist's bell. I opened my mouth to speak, but Neil 
had already slammed the limousine door and bbred away for 
the Grand Central ramp. Apparently everyone but me had 
received precise orders for this afternoon . . . 

Back in Centre Street once again, I marched straight into 
the sanctum with my eyes ahead . . . refusing to be startled 
when I saw that both Lynch and Grady were sitting in the 
squad-room with nothing to do. So even those two blood- 
hounds had been called off the scent, now ... so promptly 
• r“ a t they had whipped into New York ahead of us. Looking 
Oack on that afternoon, I can’t remember when I have sat 
£own to a mountain of statistical proofs with a heavier 
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It was well after five when Thatcher Colt returned from h5 
visit at the dermatologist's. ... 

Still in my own cubbyhole, I watched him sit down at his 
desk, with his hat still on and his coat collar up. I saw at 
once that his manner was, if anything even more withdrawn 
than before. Quite as though he was oblivious of my presence 
there, at the end of that shallow corridor. ... 

His hands were efficient, as they sorted the contents of his 
desk drawers. Almost as though he had been setting his effects 
in order, before a long journey. . . . Believe me, I came into 
the office on the jump, when he spoke, in a steady tone 
with the air of a man taking up a conversation he had re¬ 
gretfully interrupted. 

“ Get Dr. Baldwin’s place in Connecticut, Tony.” 

I was already dialling automatically on our private wire^ 
Oddly enough I felt no particular shock at the order. Perhaps 
I had been anticipating it for hours, in my subconscious mind. 

“ Suppose he won't answer, Chief ? ” 

“ He’ll answer all right.” , 

I gave the Connecticut number to long-distance, and sat 

down at the extension. I saw now that Colt’s eyes—red- 
rimmed though they were from that unseasonable hay lever 
were blazing with purpose now. One of those looks that keyed 
me to concert pitch in a flash. ... I gripped the desk edge 
as Baldwin himself picked up the receiver, some sixty miles 

to the north. _ . . „ 

“ Certainly, Mr. Abbot. Put the Commissioner on. 

Colt took up his own phone : , 

“ Hallo, Dr. Baldwin. Surprised to hear from me so soon r 

“ On the contrary, Mr. Colt.” ^ } 

“ Could I see you this evening ? ” 

p ause fp 

To plough over the same barren ground, Mr. Colt? ’ 
Indeed no. Doctor. This afternoon, you spoke feelingly ol 
your rights as a citizen ... I am now prepared to—respect 
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those rights. To put my accusations against you in precise 
words. I am prepared to do this—alone." 

; Another pause. 

“ Why alone, Mr. Commissioner ? " 

V “ Because I feel we have fought each other too long, through 
I third parties. . . . I'm sorry if that sounds cryptic. You’ll 
perceive my meaning, when we meet again, face to face. . . .’ 

The pause this time was really electric. I could visualise 
i Baldwin’s smirk to the last detail, as he purred again, down 
! the wire : “ Admirable, sir. The fact is, my house party is 

breaking up at this very moment-’’ 

“ May I say that I anticipated that ? " 

" Marcella is outside now, speeding the parting guests . . . 
i Terry Paxton must stay over, to discuss some business details, 

>’ but I’m sure we can sidetrack him-’’ 

“ In that case, suppose I come out on the five fifty-one ? 
Will you have that train met ? " 

“ Certainly, Mr. Colt. Downes will take the station wagon 
■ £ in himself. . . . Might I ask if Mr. Abbot is coming also ? ’’ 

"1 said I would be alone, Doctor—I meant it." 

, . " And might I ask why you stress the point ? " 

“ To prove that I can strike a bargain—without a body- 
i guard.” i 

" So you feel that we can—compromise, Mr. Colt ? " 1 

i “ I feel that we must compromise, Dr. Baldwin.” 

“ Suppose I refuse ? ’’ J 

"In that event, I shall call State’s Attorney Barton at t 
once, and request a warrant—for your arrest." J 

The pause was much longer, now. But Baldwin's voice was < 
no less suave, as he finally continued : | 

"You are quite sure this isn’t a final bluff on your part, 
Mr. Colt ? Oddly enough, you sound like a man at the end 
of his tether-" 

/ “ Risk it, Doctor. Refuse to see me." 

* “ You have my invitation, sir. I shall not withdraw it." a 

Colt hung up precisely. The gleam in his eye was quite I 
intact as he faced me again. ... I 

“ 1>ve st iH a few minutes to train time, Tony. Ask me what I 
you like." _ I 

ft * ' 


“ What are you shooting for, Chief ? " 

“ A conviction, of course." 

“ Then why let him use the word compromise ? " 

“ That was bait, pure and simple. If you ask me, he rose* 
to it beautifully.” ^ 

“ Why must you go up there alone ? " 

" For the same reason, Tony ... I, too, am bait of a sort, 
to-night." 

“ Van Horn went up to that estate alone, Chief. . . ." 

" Precisely. Vincent van Horn was a knight-errant who died 
in my behalf. . . . Now it is my turn to—how shall I put it ?— 
to face the dragon." 

I threw down my pencil at that, and took a turn of the 
office. ... 

“ We've been three years on this Baldwin job, Chief. 
Don’t give me ai^y more of these dragon parables. ... If you 
have the goods on your man, let's put him in a cage—and let’s 


do it together ! " 

“ But that's the rub, Tony. At this moment. Dr 
Baldwin is embarrassingly safe from the Connecticut 


■ Arthu; ~ 
police—" 


and from me." 


I exploded in earnest, now : 

" That’s just fine ! Go on talking a lingo I don’t understand ! 
For two bits, I’d turn in my shorthand book, and resign ! ” 

" Nor would I blame you, Tony," murmured Thatcher Colt. 
“ Unfortunately, this case has narrowed down to a conflict 
between Dr. Baldwin and myself—with all outsiders barred. 
Sorry to include you in that category, for the first time. . . . 
He walked slowly over to the window, to stare out. at the 

streaming April rain. ... , 

“ You might almost say that it's been a two-man bout 
from the beginning. From the night Jerry Taylor murmured 
Dr. Baldwin’s name in that death cell up the river. . . . 
Strange, that it should take me so long to realise that simpler 
fact. ... A two-man war, with no holds barred. It s unfair 

of me, asking others to help me fight it, Tony. ... 

For a second, I thought he was about to add something 
to that. Instead, he merely glanced at his watch : 

“ Sorry—I must run for my train, now." 
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I looked at him earnestly, as he loomed above me in the 
half-light. We were already miles removed, with only the space 
of the office carpet between us. . . . Already, he seemed a bit 
vague about the eyes, despite the coppery perfection of his 
'Osilhouette in the lamp’s glow. 

I leaned quickly forward, and put out my hand, if only to 
restore my sense of proportion. Thatcher Colt grasped it 
warmly. . . . With that simple gesture, I knew we were 
functioning again —both of us. 

“ Any more orders, Chief ? ” 

“ Just this one; Tony. Be sure you ring Dr. Baldwin's 
bell in Connecticut, at ten sharp. . . . Not one moment 
earlier, mind you. My trip will be ruined, if you’re prema¬ 
ture-” 

I sat down with my mouth agape. “ So you want me on 
hand, after all ? " 

" You might take the 8.41 from Grand Central. That’ll 
bring you out to the estate on schedule-” 

“ With or without reinforcements ? ” 

,'ylo “ Come alone, Tony—I mean that. If you must come armed, 
don’t be obvious about it. . . . One more point: an important 
one: I may not be there when you arrive. Perhaps I’ll leave a 
note for you. . . His hand, hard with unspoken meaning, 
was a sudden vice on my arm, now. “ No matter what 
happens, Tony—no matter what you see there —preserve that 
note , carefully” 

And then, Thatcher Colt strode out of his office, without 
looking back. . . . 

I heard the door sigh shut in the empty anteroom before I 
jumped to the big, rain-washed window to look down into 
Centre Street. . . . Neil McMahon was already parked at the 
steps with the engine running. I stood in a kind of trance 
to watch Colt cross to the car, with his shoulders hunched, 
and jump m. Neil roared uptown between winks, a dark 
4 plummet lost instantly in the night. 

t Colt s , P nvate Phone had been buzzing for some time now. 
I turned to stare stupidly at it for an instant—and snatched 
U /L he re ^ver in a sudden panic of nefves. . . . State’s 
Attorney Barton s voice was cool as spring water in my ear. 
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“ Is that you, Mr. Abbot ? May I speak with the Commis¬ 
sioner ? ” 

I opened my mouth to let out the whole truth—then 
temporised abruptly. “ The Commissioner is out.” 

“ Will you take a message ? ” \ 

“ Gladly.” 

“ Tell him the van Horn autopsy was entirely negative. 
Visceral findings normal. Death has been ascribed to a 
syncope of the heart. . . . Are you there, Mr. Abbot ? ” 

“ More or less.” 

Barton’s voice lost none of its suavity. “ When d'you expect 

Mr. Colt back in the office ? ” 

“ I couldn’t say.” Then I breathed deep, and plunged. 

" He’s en route to Grand Central now, to take a train to Bald¬ 
win’s place.” ' Jf 

" Indeed ? Do I understand he’s gone on alone ? 

Get out there and.cover him, a voice within me shouted. 
Call out your motor cycle boys and your local sheriffs and 
pile into that estate from every side ... can't you see that 
the Chief is walking into a cobra's den with a flashlight lyj*> 
his hand ? Aloud, I said, “ Sorry, Mr. Barton-I’ve told-you 


all I know.” ... . .. 

“ Indeed ? Too bad I missed him. Will you put that nota¬ 
tion I gave you in your files ? He may need it later to—round 

out his case.” . ,. 

Barton hung up somewhere in Connecticut—a soothing 

legal voice, with adjournment in every syllable. To. say 
nothing of habeas corpus, and due process—and a general 
conviction that a policeman's lot is not a happy one. . . • 
banged up the receiver at my end—so violently that Colt 

top desk drawer sprang open under my hand. 

I stared down blankly at the oblong legal document nestled 
snugly in its cellophane envelope. If had obviously been place 
there to catch the eye : aside from it, the drawer was empty 
. . . I picked it up gingerly—and dropped it, like a tarantula ! 

in the dark. , 

It was the last will and testament of Thatcher Colt. . . . 
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Just one hour later, I opened my eyes in earnest in the 
Commodore bar, and stared earnestly at the big chromium 
clock above the pyramid of bottles. There was a time-table 
under my hand, with a dozen trains circled ; at my elbow 
stood an untasted Martini, evidence that I had switched to 
gin recently. . . . 

My eyes dropped from the clock to the Greek moonface of 
the barman, polishing glasses on the catwalk a discreet yard 
or so away. No more inspiring than the clock—which said just 
seven-twelve. Deducting three minutes for the benefit of 
tippling commuters, this meant I had all of a quarter-hour 
to board the seven-thirty-four to Bridgeport. Providing, of 
course, I could split my personality between desire and 
duty. . . . 

The big bar had emptied of the commuters' rush long ago, 
,„of course. No one at the vast expanse of mahogany, but one 
Coo-sleek girl obviously waiting for her dinner—and a pair of 
New Haven youngsters who were nerving themselves to buy it. 
The collegians were drinking Scotch, I noted with a faint 
grimace. ... I had begun my evening on highballs a good 
hour ago, at a Third Avenue oasis much less elegant than 
this. I had even attained a measure of calm on that Bowery 
whisky, with duty well in the ascendant. Why had I switched 
to gin and vermouth ? I tasted the Martini experimentally- 
noted no ill effects—and tossed it off in a gulp. When the 
barman came up promptly, to mix a refill without being asked, 
I knew that I was operating under my own power at least! 
no matter how erratically my brain might function. . . ! 

Bars as good as the Commodore do not serve drunks, even on 
demand. 

a M y brain ticked in earnest on the second cocktail—in earnest 
| and aloud. 

“ T . he Chie ^ has Ws reasons—I must respect them.’* 

‘ Sir ? " said the barman. 

thirtyTou^” ^ ° ne ’” 1 Sald ' “ Then rU catch the seven 


II. 




“ You’ll have to run, sir.” 

“ Is that a challenge ? ” 

He was right, at that. I crossed the concourse like a com- ' 
posite photo of Grange and Harmon, and nose-dived through 
the gate with a second to spare. . . . My knees buckled on th( 
ramp leading down to the train, but I hit the platform some¬ 
how, with a redcap's arm around me. ... Get as tight as you 
like, but ring Baldwin’s bell at ten. Well, I could sit outside the 
gates awhile, in the rain. God knows I could use a little cold rain 
in my face. . . . Not that I was apologising for my condition 
to Colt, or anyone. After all, I was only following orders. 
I’d had to stay tight up to this point, to keep my hands off 
a phone—to fight off the urge to summon reinforcements for 
this invasion. Of course, it was equally important to get sober 
now—and do the job fast. ... I settled down in a back seat 
of the smoker with my hat over my eyes. 

At Bridgeport, I took the bus to Warrentown, and got down 
at the local garage with both legs steady again—and a whole 
hour to spare. They rented me a sedan without too much 
argument, after I’d shown them my New York licence—^ 
sedan of uncertain vintage, that devoured the miles to Bald¬ 
win's gatehouse like a calliope with indigestion. 

I parked on the shoulder with my lights out, a safe hundred 
yards from that baronial entrance. Nine-eleven, now—and 
rain-scud like a curtain between me and the estate, sensed 
but not seen on the rise beyond. The sedan wheezed indig¬ 
nantly as I backed it into the shelter of a grove of silver 
birches—surrealist ghosts in the storm, clutching at my mud¬ 
guards with wispy fingers. 

It was hardly the cosiest ambush in the world, but at least 
it seemed secure. I settled back gingerly, fumbling for a 
cigarette before I remembered the necessity of a total black¬ 
out. As my eyes grew accustomed to'the murk ahead, I could 
make out the house dimly—a warm white mass on the hill v 
with a faint star of light at one of the lower windows. Even^ 
now, there was nothing sinister in that vista. . . . The chill 
spreading slowly through my pulses was caused by the drip 
of the rain through that leaky sedan roof, nothing more. 

It took will power, but I sat there for all of twenty minutes, 
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with both eyes riveted to the luminous dial of my wrist-watch. 
The rain was a white curtain in the dark when I stepped out 
of the sedan and groped my way down the road, towards those 
massive iron gates—swerving to the left just before the road 
4 curved, to follow the feudal sweep of wall that circled the 
estate as far as my eyes could reach. 

It was easier to climb than I thought, and I saw no burglar 
alarm to straddle.- The hill was still blanketed in the storm 
when I jumped down inside the grounds, and ran down the 
dirt road we had followed that noon—low to the ground in 
spite of the dark, like an Indian in a melodrama. ... I was 
skirtmg the lake just before the rise, when I heard the station 
wagon come slamming down the main driveway, and saw the 
flashlight wink in the shadow of the porte-cochere beyond. 

■ lhe y w * re dnvin g fast, with their lights on full strength 
a , r0Un< ! CUrve of the ,akc - 1 saw that Downes 
ir^a polo coat 66 * Wlth Payton beside him, muffled to the eyes 

' Phe flashl| ght was still winking on the steps of the porte- 
\ ochere, as its owner followed the progress of that station 

; j v ?^ n m \° the n, 6ht. I came up to the house with all the speed 

it was m h " n Up l h ° rt ° n the far ed S e the lawn when I^aw 
in T ^ Iar ^ ella who stood in the entrance with the flashlight 

fover r Sh^s7V aUt Sl jh° uet te against the faint glow of the 
throng immobile until the station wagon had roared 

thought. ere m °tivated by conscious 

: «“-v 1 >■« 

Jthe servants’ wing as well as thf bit r, Pt rds t0 the rear - 
laboratory wi^dowlmore bv dark ’ 1 {o ™<* 

first one I tried wasTneT l ^ ^ 1 * han memor y- The 

particular sense of surprise' or atte^ T th - B sU1 with 110 
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a microscope on the centre work table. One of those shadowless 
pictures that seem made to order for a Leica shot. . . . The 
rest of the room brooded in darkness, with a few high lights 
on bottles and retorts. A whole army of spies might have 
crouched immune behind those glass breastworks while I felt* 
mv way into the pool of light, and put my eye to that micros¬ 
cope—for all the world like a stooge in a comic strip, playing 
doctor when the boss is out. . . . What’s more, 1 felt eyes on 
me as I struck that professional stance. Eyes whose gleam was 
no less real than the faint lustre of the serried test tubes m a 
far corner. I raised my head slowly while I waited for the blast 
that did not come. Then I turned my back on my terror, and 
walked deliberately out of the lab., down the long glassed-in 
pergola, and into the formal emptiness of the drawing-room. 

No one had followed me. That much was sure, when l 
crossed the room boldly, and paused with my back to the tar 
wall. . . . The foyer was empty too, and faintly lighted lrom 
above : I saw Colt’s hat and coat, tossed carelessly on a settee 
in the curve of the stairway—another pointed reminder tmu 
the servants, at least, were out for the evenmg, now that W 

long house party had ended. . . . . n 

I took a quick step forward, and paused—just m time t 
avoid stumbling over a small trunk that stood open outside 
the double doors that gave from the drawing-room to loyer. 
It was one of those ageless rawhide steamer trunks, slappea 
over with hotel labels from Cairo to Cape Town t at th 
moment, it spilled over with a miscellany of clothing of both 
sexes, jammed helter-skelter into the trays I had just bent 
doum to examine the initials burned into the side with a hot 
iron when the library door opened on the other side of the 
foyer, and Marcella came out backwards—a cir^mst^ 
which gave me time to duck for cover again . . . m this case, 

the doubtful sanctuary of the drawing-room. 

Sho was talking as she came, to someone just msme ui 
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shut behind him and drew Marcella into his arms ; I held my 
breath with theirs, while she surrendered easily to the straining 
embrace. . . . And then, she lifted his head between her hands 
and pressed her own kiss on that full, too-red mouth—a kiss 
* that began, and ended with the sort of laugh that brought 
back all my dreams of Dracula. 

Then she was gone—into the lift, which whisked her noise¬ 
lessly upward. 

Baldwin took a quick step after her—with the echo of that 
laughter still in his own throat. For a moment, I thought he 
would follow her upstairs—for a purpose even an ingenue 
would have been at no pains to divine. Instead, he faced 
resolutely away from the lift, and marched straight down on 
the drawing-room. . . . 

I froze to the spot when he pulled up short, slammed the 
steamer trunk shut, and tossed it easily to one shoulder. I 
was still frozen as the library door sighed shut behind him 
again. . . . From somewhere in the tall shadowed room 
behind me, a clock chimed—whipping my eyes back to the 
w Jial of my wrist-watch. Ten o’clock, on the nose. 

I crossed the foyer crabwise, with my eyes glued to that 
hbrary door. Scarcely daring to breathe—much less, to think 

I backed out through the main entrance, under the porte- 
cochere, and into the rain-soaked driveway. . . . Standing in 
the storm just long enough to soak my hat and shoulders 
alresh, 1 broke into a far from nonchalant whistle, and walked 
up to ring the bell. 

Looking back on it afterwards, I'm sure that the tune 
must have come from deep in my subsonscious. A snatch from 
a Savoyard operetta, strangely appropriate to the moment— 

“ Oh, take one consideration with another 

a v , , . another . . . 

^ A policeman s Jot is not a happy one 

1 happy one . . 

I heard the echoes of that bell shiver away into the emntv 

house . - counted ten. and blasted away aA a second ZZ 

he steps that crossed the foyer were brisk with purpose, 
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now. I braced my shoulders firmly—facing the slowly opening 
door, and Dr. Arthur Baldwin, in a puff tie and boxed morning 
coat, his face a white mask again. . . . 

“ Come in, Mr. Abbot. I did not expect you so early.” 

I glanced quickly over his shoulder, noting that he had left* 
the library door wide open, this time. Warm light and silence 
spilled out of that sanctum : despite all my resolution, I took 
a quick step past him into the foyer. 

“ Mr. Colt said-” 

“ So that is why. I thought you came in answer to my phone 

calls-” 

“ What calls? ” 

“ I’ve been leaving messages all over New York for you, 
since nine this evening. . . . Surely you can see why ? ’ 

But I had reached the open door to the library, now. . . • 
Fortunately, I had paused there, with one hand on the door¬ 
frame. I might have dropped in my tracks, otherwise after 

the first glimpse of what lay on the sofa. 

" What can 1 say, Mr. Abbot? Does not the fact speak for 

itself?" , t , 

My eyes misted . . . but the body was there, when they 

cleared again. Sprawled on the fine Empire sofa, a part of that 

dreadful stillness that endures for ever. Thatcher Colt himseli 

—marked, at long last, with the pallor that only death can 

bring in its wake. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Most crises look grotesque in retrospect—so this was no 

'Tknow now that I had been expecting this precise outcome 
-ever since Colt had left his office at Headquarters. Obvious^ 
I should have acted with more vigour, now the reality 

had struck home-At the very least, I should have 

whirled on the pious white mask beside me, and smashed 
it with both fists. . . . 
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Instead, I went slowly into the room, sat on a corner of that 
limpire divan, and stared down at Thatcher Colt’s still face 

, P,! 0US m ? sk moved with me ' to hover in the gloom 
behind the couch. Words dripped in the dark, with the mono¬ 
tony of biblical oil. A solicitous purr that still seemed to come 
from another planet. 

. 4 s y° u see * Mr ; Abbot, he is quite dead. Don't ask me 
ow it happened, please. I have no way of answering. . . " 
He came around the divan as he said this—incautiously 
wi h those white-gloved hands spread wide. I went for him 

* rrJlh T* S [ an | led shout ~ ( digging for his windpipe, as we 
crashed to the floor together. 1 ^ 

h^rA°^ T K ay !u° f St y™ ed nerves exploded in that leap I 
heard his breath crackle, when my thumbs dug deep into his 

wTT- ° n n SCream Came out 0 there —no more than that 
thp 1 u e [°. Um S on the floor, now, upsetting a tabouret in 

legS - R ™ a ^rom it socket 

Stall’ l “ '« 

cat in a barbaric negligee. . Bald^/' A llthe blond e 
l°s TlTerved? I Second TT ‘fj‘ Sng 0 ^ 

fi 5K JSfT-pS WSUsSf 

^ temple. " g arc -t° connect crashing with my 

me ginning down into darkness. 

Some one had “retched me^t'on^he"^ ° PenCd my eyes - 
w.th my feet propped on the rawhide^te^ t^nk^ 
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grotesque companion piece for the body of Thatcher Colt, now 
mercifully covered with a sheet on the big centre divan. 

Strangely enough, I felt no particular shock, as I sat up 
groggily. 1 suppose that well-aimed book end had knocked 
the surprise out of me—to say nothing of the will to destroy, f 
. . . • God forgive me, I even summoned the ghost of a grimace, 
when Marcella materialised out of the darkness beyond the 
flickering firelight, to apply a cold compress to my temple. ^ 

“ Hallo, Amazon,” I snapped. " Where’s the boy-friend ? ” 
Marcella looked down at me incuriously for a long moment 
—so long, in fact, that I was on the point of repeating my 
query. Lord knows my voice had sounded faint enough, even 

to my ears. ... „ ., 

“ Arthur is upstairs repairing his own damage, said 

Marcella, levellv. “ I’d advise you to lie quietly for a few 

moments more.” , . , .. 

The soundness of her ideas was apparent when I tried to sit 

up in earnest, and found that the furniture had begun to wait* 

sedately, with the tom-tom inside my head for an off-centre 

rvhthm. . . . When I opened my eyes again, Baldwin was*? 

hovering above me too—suave as ever, despite the criss-cross 

of adhesive on both jaws. 

" Well Mr. Abbot ? Shall we go on from here i 
* This time, I found that I could raise my head—oven swing 
mv feet to the floor, and sit up without too much effort 
The tom-toms had dwindled to a pianissimo, now—iar on 
as the memory of that nightmare struggle . . . which sud¬ 
denly came real again, as I focused on the ghastly bundl 

stretched so neatly on that Empire divan. 

“ Please don’t accuse me of sadism, Mr. Abbot, just 

s&sa 

your skull was not fractured. , t u 0 th my 

The white-cloved fingers were already busy at ooui y 

l£t 'XSS.’iZi - «« 

move ominously between us. 
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“ It won't be necessary to play the heroine twice to-night, 
my dear. The young man will listen to reason now. I’m sure. 

, ... If you feel you can walk, Mr. Abbot, shall we adjourn 

to the more appropriate atmosphere of the drawing-room ? " 

* I marched dumbly after him across the fover, with Marcella 
on my heels, a w'ary tigress even now. The drawing room was 
softly lighted, and in perfect order. ... I sank down in a 
sort of mute trance—deep in the cushioned comfort of the 
armchair Baldwin spun out for my benefit. Facts were be¬ 
ginning to register again, after a fashion : the dull chime of 
the clock on the mantel ; the instinctive caution of Baldwin, 
poised above my chair—just out of arm’s length. . . . The 
primitive perfection of the upswept curve from Marcella’s 
thigh to her shoulder. 

And then, hate smouldered again inside my numbed brain, 
as the process of cerebration reached a full circle—giving, as 
well as receiving. ... 

" You’ll bum for this, you know. Take it from me-” 

“ Forgive me, Mr. Abbot, but I’ve taken quite enough from 
v y° u to-night. ... Mr. Colt's sudden demise was as startling 
to me as its cause was natural. Embolism again, I’m afraid— 

to judge by the accompanying spasm, the suffusion-” 

“ Did you send Paxton to fetch a doctor ? " 

“So you were lurking about the premises before you rang. 
I might have guessed as much. . . . Yes. Terry Paxton has 
been good enough to go with Downes in the station wagon to 

fatch Dr. Carr out of his hospital in Bridgeport. I expect them 
any moment now. ...” 


f I su Ppose you’ll use them for. witnesses, too ? ” 
Precisely, Mr. Abbot. The fact is. Downes was pourin 
coffee for us all m the library, when it happened-” 

In other words—the stage was set perfectly, as usual.” 

Pavf d 'L n ^ 1 ^ n ° re ? the ? terru P tion » blandly. •• M< 

^ 7 ^ ° Ver a ! ter J my h0use P art y disbanded, yo 

+ .oee. We were discussing the details of my trip to Brazil Bu 
of course you don’t know about-that. i\ m * 

take over the management of Universal’s rubber dlantatfon 
on the Amazon. A million acres or so of jungle second onl 
to the Ford holdings. Marcella and I had planned to go dow 
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to Para on the next boat for a preliminary survey ; as you 
may have noticed, we’d even begun to pack a few essentials. 
Now, of course, we must postpone our departure until 

this dreadful business is cleared up. • • •" 

He went on in this vein for some time, holding back the ft 
point, torturing me deliberately. I sat tight, and took it. At 
the moment, I had no other choice. . . . What did his gloating 

mean to me now ? . . . T m 

“ Mr. Colt arrived this evening, as per appointment. I a 

made no preparations for you, of course—assuming that you 

were still in New York-" „ 

“ i W as. Too bad I follow orders so literally. 

“ Please be patient with me, Mr. Abbot. I’m trying to tell 
this sad story in the proper order. I'm also trying hard to 
understand. . . . Why, for example, did Mr. Colt insist on 
this appointment? Why did he burst m on me-rn Terry 
Paxton's presence—and make the same futile threats ? Surely 
he knew m his heart that / had told him all I knew-twice 

over." , . t 

“ Save that for the coroner s jury. * 

“Don’t interrupt, please, until I ve given you the facts. 
As I sav Mr. Colt was most abusive. He spoke wildly of, 
obtaining a warrant for my arrest through Barton s office- 
cn wiiaiv in fact that I was forced to order him from the 
hou"e y ’ Paxton heard all of it: he will corroborate my 

“ Mr. Colt still stood his ground, however—and offered 
when he came into the llbrar > ■ • • * t ite you a note, 

jssr-E# 2 .1?!! i.«.» 

in the middle of that white page : 
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Must go before ten. See you to-morrow. T. C. 


I must have folded that note back into its envelope, and put 
it mechanically in my pocket ; at least, it was there when I 
* needed it later. At the time, I have no recollection of the 
movement. . 

" Finish it your way, Baldwin," I said. 

“ With dispatch, Mr. Abbot. Mr. Colt tossed that note on 
my desk in the library, and asked me to hand it to you. 
Then he took his coat from Downes, tossed it over his arm! 
and marched into the foyer. Only Downes saw what followed 
Mr. Colt's exit from the library. ... It seems that he stag¬ 
gered a bit crossing the foyer—threw his coat down on the 

settee again—and asked for a glass of water. . . . I'm glad to 

say that my butler was intelligent enough to be alarmed. He 
helped Mr. Colt back into the library, in a state of collapse. 
Paxton and I stretched him out on the couch, and did what we 
could for him-which was little enough, in the circumstances. 

pulse al f ead y non-existent, the breathing rachitic, 
v Both ceased utterly, within the next three minures. . . Dr 

in BHd^nn^ 6 0peratin g ro °m, when I telephoned his hospital 

: S ' As you kno 'y ; 1 sent Downes and Paxton in 
witn the station wagon . . . 

e lanced at J his watch. " I have also called Barton’s 
oft Oh^f y I J ron f lsed t0 con tact him at once, and send him 
from 2, b - OUS y ’ 1 r ? USt Use every means to protect myself 

verificd ray di “" 

“ Obviously." 

1 riM 6 you any further questions, Mr. Abbot ? " 

" DetailTof 1 ° t H G COr ° ner - Is he comin g too ? " 

strss z • • • 

saw SSsir saw 
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to be coming from a long ways off, as he talked to Barton’s 
secretary in Bridgeport. I stared fixedly into the night for a 
long time. The faint gleam of eyeballs in that delphinium bed, . 
just beyond the window pane, was real enough. . . . Looking 
back on it now, I don't know what delayed my reaction to the * 
apparent fact that we were all being watched from outside, 
by a man stretched comfortably in the flower bed. But I 
kn<^>w that my voice was unnaturally calm, when I faced back 
into the room again. 

“ Do you mind if I sit with the body ? It’s only decent, you 

• . j> * 

know. ... 

* “ Not at all, Mr. Abbot. The State’s Attorney's office in¬ 

forms me he’s on his way. You won't have too long a vigil. 

I funbled my way towards the foyer door—knowing that 
those eyes followed me from the dark, and not caring much. 

“ Stay where you are, if you like. I can find my way.” 

But both Marcella and Baldwin were on my heels when I 
weaved across the foyer, like a ballerina in slow motion- 
putting out all my will power to force the library door to stay 

anchored as I readied for the knob. • • • 

The door swung open slowly under my shaking hand. Wnat 
I saw shocked me back to normality at once. Colt was gone, 
though the sheet still billowed over that Empire divan. 1 here 
was no mystery about that sudden exit The french window . 
gaping wide into the night, and the devil s dance of P a P ers ° n 
the desk, as the wind whipped through, advertised that com¬ 
pletely enough, even for my fuddled senses. 




! 


I) 

I 


Baldwin inched into the library with all tlie agihty of a 
sick crab There was something almost comical about the y 

he flicked back the sheet, to expose the empty couch beneath 

Marcella must have thought as much, when she burst mtoa L 

peal of high-pitched, harpy laughter. . . • 1 AS^« win scuttled 

burst that ended in an hysterical scream .^ Baldwin scuttled 
up to that open window, and peered out mto the night. 
^Looking back on it now, I think I was prepared for any- 
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thing—including the apparition that materialised slowly out 
of the garden. A figure in a turned-up trench coat with the 
hatbrim low, a Hitlerian caricature that lacked only the 
moustache. . . . And then, I saw that it was State’s Attorney 
t Barton, with a businesslike automatic hugged close to his side. 

I watched Baldwin back into the room ahead of that gun 
muzzle, a sick crab in reverse, now ; I saw him throw a back¬ 
hand signal to Marcella, and lunged forward, a second too late. 
Marcella had already snapped the wall switch, as Barton came 
into the room on the jump. 1 felt Baldwin slip under my 
flailing arm, and sensed, rather than saw, that,he had rushed 
through the foyer door. Marcella jumj>ed across my path, 
when I went after him, with Barton already panting on my 
heels. The three of us caromed into the hall, for all the world 
like a football line-plunge gone awry. . . . Marcella had gone 
for the State’s Attorney now, in one of her classic wildcat 
rushes. The gun slithered from Barton’s grasp, as her teeth 
bit into lus wrist ; I pounced on it in that Hash of perception 
and conked her with all the casual competence of a man who 
p has come up from harness the hard way. 

., J T w ^ t ^ hed her sIi P to the floor with no sense of shock. Wasn’t 
it Noel Coward who said that certain women should be struck 
regularly, like gongs ? Coward had all the wisdom of Shakes- 
peare for me, at that moment. ... I left Barton to daub at 
lus bleedmg wrist, and charged mto the living room. 

Detective Sergeant Grady was coming out of that flower bed 

S T Sh t ^ r0U6h the french window in a tornado of 
breaking glass. I saw why, when Baldwin burst from the 

ambush of a charse longue, and scuttled into the corridor 
leading to the lab., with hot lead fanning his ears I 
stared down incredulously at the eun in mv h-Tnrl c 'k ‘ 
back to reality at last by that spat of lead. Grady was beside 
me „ n ° w ’ 5> eatin g the humus from his knees. 

#»t there.* Theyfe & ™ nd - RaU «» 

.< ^. d what were you doing among the posies ? ” 

Chief s orders. . . . Sure you’re all right ? ” 

1 slapped lus back, and went down that tihssed-in r^'A 
on e I suppose we’d been running while we talked, °m 
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fact ; things were happening too fast for conscious thought* 
at the moment. . . . Baldwin had gone into that lab. like a 
rabbit to its burrow ; the crash of breaking glass swept out 
to meet us, mingled with the crash of gunfire. . . . Lynch 
put his head round the comer of an upended zinc table, andf 
pointed mutely toward the corridor leading to the servants' 
wing. Rau was already picking himself up from the debris 
of an upset cabinet, looking something less than unruffled now, 
despite his white coat and horn-rims. 

“ Saw us in time, Tony, Sorry." 

“ Would you mind explaining what this is-" 

Rau cut in coolly. “ Let’s comer him first, and explain 
later." 

They were gone down that narrow corridor, a flying wedge 
of law and order. ... I staggered back weakly against a 
table, and pressed one fist to my slowly clearing head— 
conscious once more of the hard, cold bulk of the automatic 
still clutched in my nerveless fingers. There was more firing 
from the servants' wing—a quick spat of running feet, and the 
bang of a door ripped bodily from its hinges ; an obligato t<£ 
my racing thoughts, as I fumbled my way slowly out of that 
wrecked laboraroty, and followed the glassed-in colonnade 
back to the comparative peace of the living room. 

Barton was seated in an armchair, applying an impromptu 
torniquet to his arm. In the foyer beyond, I glimpsed two state 
policemen, doing grimly competent things to Marcella. . . . 
Things that involved handcuffs, and no finesse. A sight for 
sore eyes at that moment, to say nothing of sore heads. I 
sat down weakly beside the State’s Attorney, as he straight¬ 
ened from his first-aid work with a satisfied nod. 

“ Will you bring me up to date ? " 

Barton stared at me with no particular approval. Why 


.rcn't you on that rodent’s trail ? “ 

“ Sorry. I'm waiting for my reflexes to catch up with my 
rill power. Why’d you snatch Colt's body when we weren p 

poking ? " ., „ . 

“ Colt left that library under his own power, said Barton 

oolly. “ He’s outside now, helping to complete the 
ordon-" 
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“ Say that again, please ...” 

” Surely you know we’ve had a ring of state police and 
detectives around this house since nine to-night ? We were 
only waiting for Baldwin to hand you that letter before 

A we -" 

^ Wrist or no wrist, I had Barton by both shoulders now, 
shaking him until his bridgework rattled. ” Are you telling 
me that Colt is still alive ? ” 

” Surely you know his plans ? ” 

” Answer my question, you old hyena, before I-” 

Barton faced me with composure. " Why d’you suppose we 
planted Rau in the laboratory ? Why would we head off that 
station wagon at the gate ? We’ve been setting a trap since 
dark, young man—and our quarry won't escape us.” He 
. glanced briefly toward the stair, and the sound of slamming 
doors from above. ” Even though he’s trying hard at the 
moment.” 


But I was still screaming at his ear. " Where's Colt now ? ” 
” I've answered that once. Mounting guard with the others 
*on the grounds. . . . No, you can't go outside now. Any one 
leaving this house in the dark is sure to stop a bullet . . .” 

I answered that warning by running into the foyer. At 
least, my reflexes had caught up with me now, if my brain was 
another story. . . . Some one slapped my hand down from 
the knob of the front door, as I was preparing to step into the 
night—some one I recognised, much later, as the head of all 
the State police in Connecticut. ... We were still arguing 
just mside the main entrance when Lynch charged down the 
• s * airs and saluted this Yankee Commissioner with respect 
enough to stall my argument in the middle. 

“ We've chased Baldwin into the lift, sir. He’s stalled it 

between floors, deliberately-” 

“ Cut the cable.” 

° f , y ° U ^ boys are workin g °n that now, in the attic ” 
'K iu, * “diee Commissioner put a whistle between his lips 
■«nd blasted twice into the night. « Go out if you like. Abbot’ 
All we need now is tear gas.” 

nOwr h ?r alr f dy ,aced back mt° the house with the crash 
of that falling elevator—a warning detonation of steel within 
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the shaft that seemed to split the foyer tiles. I moved with the 
others, conscious of running feet in the darkness behind me as 
I concentrated on the door of the lift. . . . Don’t ask me what 
I expected to issue forth from that polished chromium portal— 
anything but the sudden blast of flame that sent the lot of u sj 
diving for cover. . . . Baldwin fired again, through the 
shattered glass of the peephole* as Lynch put up his head to 
shout a warning to Rau and Grady, inching down the stairs... 
with their eyes glued on that same deadly focal point. . . . 

“ Get him from above — smoke him out ! " 

Lynch rolled on the floor now, with a broken shoulder. I 
inched toward him behind the barricade of the settee, to pull 
him out of danger. Then I put both elbows firmly on the floor, 
and drew a careful bead on that broken window glass of the 
lift. ... • 

“ Sorry, Tony—he’s all mine.” 

I turned sharply to the main entrance as Thatcher Colt 
walked in out of the night, ash-pale but firm on his pins, the 
regulation .38 automatic unwavering in one fist. No one 
stirred as he walked straight across the foyer. I heard Bald-^ 
win’s muted scream inside the wrecked elevator, and saw the 
flash of the gun barrel inside, as he took a wavering aim. . . . 
And then, something thudded into the shaft from above. My 
handkerchief went instinctively to my nose, as the tear-gas 
bomb burst on the car roof, spreading a white cloud of stinging 
smoke that seeped through the cracks of that chromium door 
like visible fog. ... I jumped to my feet. Colt lowered his 
right arm slowly, and pocketed the .38 with a weary smile. 

Grady was already at the elevator door with a crowbar. 

I saw Rau step forward, a keeper in a white coat, to catch the 
creature that tumbled gibbering from the shaft. A limp sack 
of a man, with blood on one cheek, and streaming eyes. 
Thatcher Colt turned his back on the scene.. 

“ Will you give me back my note, Tony ? It’s most im¬ 
portant.” . J- 

But I was still staring at the creature writhing m Rau S 

competent grip. . . . “ Who is it, Chief ? 

“ Come out of your trance, Tony. Surely you recognise 

Jeremy Taylor now ? ” 
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^ The Chief summed up for me hours later, in the silken 
sanctuary of Marcella’s boudoir—between sneezes and inter¬ 
ruptions of all kinds. 

Rau came first, of course. White-coated still, and serene 
as though he had just stepped back from a microscope at the 
Rockefeller Institute. . . . Then Barton, with that Yankee 
Commissioner reverent in his wake. . . . Finally, there was 
Gray, with papers to sign, and news that reporters were 
already howling at the gatehouse ; and Rau once more, 
efficiently depriving Colt of his brier, with a warning that lie 
must wait twenty-four hours after that second inoculation. . . . 

But I am outdistancing my story, even before it has begun. 
The Chief told it in staccato snatches throughout : the short¬ 
hand transcription is before me as I write, and I know no 
better way to bring back the reality of that moment than to 

(0 give it verbatim. Presently as he doled it out td me, while 
he took his well-earned case there on Marcella’s flossy Empire 
chaise longue. 

“ Nice boudoir, Tony. . . . Pure DuBarry, with a few 
Napoleonic overtones. Of course, it’s just the sort of thing 
that man would want-" 

“ The movie mogul ? ” 

“ I refeMo Jeremy Taylor, the man who made his Horatio 
Alger dream come true. An estate to swell his ego ; a satin- ! 
smooth boudoir for his chippie bride ; and a clean sweep for 
all his enemies. Too bad I was such a long time dying . . 

He broke it on that note, as Grady came in with a sheaf of 
papers. One confession, neatly typed. . . . 

“ That’s quick work, Tony. But then, Jeremy was always 
efficient-” 

0 But we both faced away from that image by common 
consent, as Grady left us. We'd been through an hour of it, 
as Barton and his stenographers pounded away in the library 
downstairs. I could still see the white-faced figure in the arm¬ 
chair, hear the cringing, lip-licking replies. . . . Colt tossed 
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down the State's Attorney's typescript, answering my un- 
spoken query with one curt nod. 

" Much better to talk it out here, Toriy—with a little per¬ 
spective. Jeremy’s in good hands now, you know. We'll 

fight out the problem of extradition later-" 

I broke through for the first time, with a question that 
would stay down no longer. “ Did you know they were one 
and the same, from the start ? " 

“ Jeremy and Baldwin ? Certainly not. Of course, I con¬ 
sidered the possibility. Something to try out and discard, 
if it wouldn’t stand the test of logic. . . . Oddly enough, 
Marcella herself gave me the first hint, in this very room. As 
you have gathered by now, that was the motivation for my 
trip West-” 

“ Were you sure when you returned ? ” 

“ Fairly sure, Tony.” 

" Did van Horn help ? ” 

Colt considered that one carefully. " Yes, and no. True, I 
did summon van Horn to clinch my suspicion that Jeremy 
Taylor had absorbed Dr. Baldwin. . . . However, that was 
not my most important reason for calling in the Dutch¬ 



man- 

“ Surely if van Horn had lived to meet Baldwin—I mean 
Jeremy Taylor !—face to face-” 

** Let us not dwell on that clumsy attempt of mine to force 
the issue, Tony. Van Horn might conceivably have been 
fooled . . . just as you and I were fooled, the first time that 
Jeremy walked into my office in New York. Remember, his 
• disguise was as perfect as any disguise can be. Remember, 
Jeremy had appropriated the contents of Baldwin's brain, as 
well as his face ..." 

I stirred in my chair, as Colt twinkled at me through 

drugged lids. t 

“ But you want the story straight, don’t you, Tony ? Let's 
try to tell it from the beginning. With Jeremy Taylor’s con- 
fession as a basis, and our own findings to fill in. 

“ We must begin with a night six years ago, when Jerry 
was still secretary to Frederick Townsend, the Philadelphia 
banker . . .” 
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Colt studied the typewritten sheets for a moment. “ Jerry 
begins his confession by stating that he was taking night 
courses six years ago, at the University of Pennsylvania. 
One evening, he wandered into the chemistry lab., and found 
there a certain spectacled grub, deep in research. . . . This 
of course, was the real Dr. Arthur Baldwin—then working 
for the University as a mere laboratory instructor. 

“ Jeremy Taylor lingered long that night, to watch this 
strange, intent little man labour over his microscope. Always 
willing to improve himself free of charge, he returned to the 
chemistry lab. on other evenings, to sample the dazzling 
content of Dr.. Baldwin’s brain. ...” 


Thatcher Colt weighed the confession in his hand. " Let us 
be emphatic here. Jeremy Taylor had stumbled upon a real 
genius, in that dusty corner. The sort of genius who will 
always labour on in obscurity until discovered . . . perhaps, 
by an enterprising patent lawyer, a scientific foundation, or a 
soulless schemer like Jerry Taylor. Don't ask me why this 
Dr. Baldwin should open up to him. Remember how Jerry 
p wormed his way into Frederick Townsend’s confidence, then 
~ answer the question yourself. Selecting a victim, and using 
that victim for his own advancement, was always a specialty 
of Jeremy’s, you know. 

“ Dr. Baldwin’s field was organic chemistry—his chef- 
d’oeuvre the synthetic rubber formula on which he had been 
toiling for years. Of course, like all true research workers, he 
had wandered into strange bypaths, too.” 

Once more, Colt rippled the pages of .that neatly typed 
confession. “ For example, Jerry admits here that the good 
doctor left monographs on such subjects as Mediaeval Her¬ 
balism and Aspects of Pollen Infection and Their Deadly By- 
Products . Bear that last ponderous title in mind, Tony. We’ll 
come back to it later-” 


I cut in despite myself. ” So it was Baldwin who gave Terry 
up the means to kill ? ” 

™ ” Back to chronology,” said Colt. “ As I just remarked, the 

friendship of Jerry Taylor and Dr. Arthur Baldwin ripened 
during those long winter evenings afc the University. In the 
•spring, Baldwin did not renew his contract with the science 
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department. Instead, he set up a laboratory of his own in a 
West Philadelphia attic, and laboured night and day at his 
rubber formula—with Jerry as a silent and sympathetic 
partner. 

“Of course, this venture was financed almost completely^ 
by Jeremy, who robbed his employer to do so. It was Jerry 
who paid for Dr. Baldwin’s journey to the Hague. And, when 
Baldwin teamed with Vincent van Horn for an expedition to 
New Guinea (to secure the final date for his experiments) 
Jerry underwrote those expenses, too. 

“ Such, in barest outline, is the beginning of a bizarre 
partnership. It had yet to pay dividends. Baldwin's formula— 
though virtually perfected—was not yet ready to give to the 
world, when Jerry overreached himself in his little system of 
borrowing from the bank . . . 

“ Now, let us refresh our memory by glancing at the record. 

“ We know how Marcella dropped out of sight when Jerry 
was sent to the death house—how Frederick Townsend's two 
million vanished with her. As for the innocent and hard¬ 
working Baldwin, he had just returned from his expedition £ 
to the Indies. Immersed as always in his formulae, he never 
learned that his benefactor had been branded as a murderer. 
Why should he ? Marcella had already sent him cash—and 
instructions. Accepting both with blind faith, Dr. Baldwin 
had gone north. To Ontario, Canada. At this moment in our 
chronology, he was snugly established in a woodsman’s shack, 
forging into the homestretch on his long labours. 

“ Marcella could risk leaving him here for a while—far from 
newspapers and radio. In fact, she had no other choice, at 
the moment. For Marcella had a ticklish job of work on her 
hands, much nearer home." 


j: Thatcher Colt crossed the room to pick up his pipe—re¬ 

membered Rau's orders and put it down with a sigh. 

1 “ Read Jeremy’s confession. He admits that Marcella was 

l hiding outside the prison walls days before his electrocution. 
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In a little town on the river bank. . . . Read how she picked 
up Dr. Imber, the assistant prison doctor, in a local pub. 
How this meeting led to three other interviews, with Imber 
as go-between. Expensive interviews, 1 ony—but rewarding 
to all concerned, when Jeremy Taylor walked his last long 
mile. 

“ The usual witnesses saw Myron Forbes throw in the switch 
at the death house, the night of Jerry's execution. You and I 
were among that number. . . . Butins/ four men followed the 
body to the prison morgue. 

“ Here are their names : Dr. Jasper, head of the prison 
medical department ; Dr. Imber, his plump second in corn- 
; mand; Forbes, the executioner ; and of course, Warden 
Massal.* 

“ We know now that all of these men had visited Marcella, 
at that pub outside the prison walls. We know the bargain 
she made with them. That night, those four were super¬ 
ghouls, dedicated to a common task.” 

Colt tossed down the typewritten sheets, as though the 
draper had grown unpleasant to the touch. There was horror 
now in his blank stare—a horror not unmixed with pity. . . . 

” You see, Tony, at that moment the scorched body of 
Jeremy Taylor was paralysed—but not dead. There is the 
grisly margin for error in all electrocutions. ... No prison 
doctor can be really sure of death, until his knife has probed 
the heart. The fact is well known in medicine. So well known 
that an autopsy is now required, to remove all doubts. 

" But there was no autopsy this night. Dr. Jasper was ready 
with an adrenalin needle, not a scalpel. 

“ For an anxious hour, he and Imber pumped and pum- 
mulled—and listened with their stethoscopes for a flicker of 
heartbeat. Forbes and the warden stood guard throughout, 
assisting in this devil’s massage when Jasper ordered. It is a 
picture out of Dante, but we must let it stand. For we know 
hpow that the labour of those four grave robbers ended—in 
« ^success. 

“Why did these four men betray their trust so easily? 
\ It is sad comment on the species, Tony, but many men of 
ji this stripe will risk their good names, and even their liberty, 


J 
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if the pay is high enough. And we know that Marcella was 
willing to pay fabulously for the safe delivery of that breathing 
body. We know.that one of Jeremy Taylor’s stolen millions 
changed hands that night, to be divided among his four un¬ 
holy saviours. f 

“ What dead weight was used to fill Jerry’s coffin ? Let us 
leave that question to the proper State committee—and the 
gravedigger in a certain Potter’s Field. ... It is enough for 
us to know that Jerry’s living, breathing body was hidden all 
that night in Dr. Jasper’s own quarters. That Jerry was 
smuggled quite casually through the prison gates next morning 
—in an oversize wardrobe trunk—when the dapper Dr. Imber 
left on a well-earned vacation. . . . 


“ Now, let us move ahead a bit, in space as well as time. 
To a shack in Ontario, deep in the winter woods. Let us watch 
a battered, second-hand coupe slither up the ice-rimmed 
corduroy road. A plump blonde sits at the wheel, easing the 
car over the bumps. Beside her is a convalescent, bundled to 

the eyes in a mackinaw. ... J 

, “ Marcella had nursed Jerry back to a semblance of health 

in an upstate hide-out. Wasn’t it only natural of her to bring 
him across the border to complete his convalescence ? Ob¬ 
viously, it was a safe hideaway, for the time being ; just as 
obviously, the good Dr. Baldwin would be the last person to 
suspect. . . . And they were both more than anxious to learn 
how his experiments were going ; for there lay the hope of 


their future. ... 

“ Jeremy has told us how Dr. Baldwin welcomed them, witn 

open arms. How they passed that winter and most of the 
spring lazing in the main room of the shack, while BaldN 
himself slept in his lean-to laboratory. . . . Jeremy cannot 
remember the exact moment when his plan ^oktorm 
suppose it grew slowly in his mind, as he sat at^Dr. 
elbow—watching him bring lus research into final fo 
Absorbing the scientist’s wisdom with the parrot ease that 
marked him from the start. 

“ He worked it all out with Marcella, bit by bit. Not one 
detail of Baldwin’s past escaped him : his boyhood photos, his 
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diaries, his scholarly monographs. Even the picture film of his 
adventures in New Guinea. . . . All these were at hand, 
ready to be pored over and memorised. Even as Jerry was 
already aping the doctor’s slightest gesture, his verbal eccen¬ 
tricities. 

“ But they must still wait until Baldwin's formula was 
perfected—until the letter from the Universal Motor Company 
(appointing a day for the demonstration) had arrived at the 
rural post office, miles down the forest trail. 

“ And here, Tony, is a scene from which the mind recoils. 
The good doctor, puffing homeward after his trip to the distant 
village—glowing with good news. The conspirators, congratu¬ 
lating him and each other, as they prepared to strike camp 
together. . . . 

“ There was no chance for a slip-up here. Jeremy shot the 
old man, quite neatly (through the back, of course) the 
moment after their last bit of luggage had been tossed into the 
waiting car. Marcella was already in the lean-to, preparing 
the plaster for the death mask . . . the casting that was to 
vfce so important to their future. 

“ The body was buried deep in the forest, and weighted 
down with stones against the w'olves. A gesture which show's 
that Jeremy Taylor was not devoid of grim humour, after 
all. 

“ They were rolling south again by nightfall—still unob¬ 
served-still free as air. The path to glory was clear, now. 
All that Jeremy needed was a little luck, a talent for impro¬ 
visation, and a plastic surgeon who would treat an anonymous 
patient without asking questions. 

" Thus Jeremy Taylor launch the migration of his 
soul. . . . Study him carefully, at this moment. He has 
already absorbed the contents of a man’s brain. Now, he 
takes on his physical lineaments, as well. 

“Of course, he postponed his appointment with Universal, 
*>intil he could engage a lawyer and make sure of his ground! 

(It was at this point that he considered offers from abroad_ 

decided that American dollars were more valuable than Nazi 
promises—and descended on New York to cash in.) Once he 
was ready to burst upon the world, he burst like a firecracker 
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. . . The obscure research worker emerged from his cocoon, 
to become the dapper dragonfly. With Jeremy Taylor to play 
the part, Dr. Baldwin needed no press agent to crash the 
world’s front page. 

“ Of course, he was wary, even now. This estate (as Paxtorf 1 
has admitted) was bought cash-in-hand. Aside from that— 
and the apartment he maintained in town—Jerry lost no time 
in converting his killing into cash. . . . Much of this sum 
was locked in that rawhide trunk in the library, ready for an 
instant getaway. ... ' 

“ But once more, I am running far ahead of chronology.” 


5 

Colt pushed the typewritten sheets aside. At this moment, 
he might have passed for a psychologist addressing a freshman 
seminar. 

“ What are the twin marks of the parvenu ? Ostentation, 
and an itch to outsmart his betters. JeiTy Taylor is a perfect 
case in point. You heard him parade his knowledge—and his 
obvious wealth—that day at Headquarters. You saw how 
he had streamlined Marcella, from the brain out. . . . Now 
let us examine his last, and most audacious coup. Or should I 
say, his attempt to make his social position secure for ever- 

more ? . . 

“ Remember, it had cost Marcella a cool million to snaten 

Jerry’s body back from the electric chair. Four human beings 
shared that secret with her. Even though Jerry felt his dis¬ 
guise was impregnable now', he knew that these four men 
might come to Marcella at any time, to demand another 
payment for their silence. . . . Therefore, if only for her 

sake, those four lives must be snuffed out. 

“ Fortunately, there was a method at hand, do quote 
Jeremy’s own words that night in the death house—a methof 

as deadly as it was commonplace. , 

“ For months, Jerry perfected his method of killing—and 

bided his time. . ,. 

“ Already, the natural death of Dr. Jasper had given him 
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his practical inspiration. (Remember how we guessed that 
Jasper’s death might well have started such a train of thought 
in a murderer's mind ?) We know now that Jerry killed both 
Dr. Imber and Warden Massal with balanced, cold-blooded 
Ainning—using a means that would baffle any doctor in the 
world-” 

I cut in here, despite myself; I know how thoroughly Colt 
detests an interruption, when he is tracing cause and elfect. 

“ You mean he used a formula which the real Dr. Baldwin 
discovered ? " 

“ Exactly, Tony. A formula which Jerry lifted from one of 
Baldwin’s own notebooks. To be precise, the good doctor’s 
monograph on Aspects of Pollen Infection and their Deadly 
By-Products .” 

" So Jerry did know of this formula, when he talked to you 
in the death house ? ” 

“ He knew of its existence, yes. He also knew that it was 
infallible—and untraceable.” 

" Then why didn’t he use it on Frederick Townsend ? 
t l&Vhy did he bungle that job—with arsenic ? " 

Colt smiled wanly. “ Unfortunately for Jerry, his chemical 
’wizard was thousands of miles away when that little emergency 
arose. Need l add that all of Dr. Baldwin’s notebooks travelled 
with him—in a book-trunk ? 

“ Give the devil his due, Tony. Jerry knew he could lay his 
hands on that formula, if he lived to escape the electric chair. 
That was enough to inspire his fantastic threat to me, that 
night in the death house. . . . Suppose he had died in the chair 
that night. With the worst of luck, he'd have needled my mind 
1 with fears of this * Dr. Baldwin.’ . . . Suppose, on the other 
I ■ hand, he could thumb his nose at death, and play his game 
through to the .end. With the best of luck . . . -well, we’ve 
seen what Jerry could do, at the top of his form, 
i ” So much for the background of a modus operandi. I must 
l ^iiow be tedious, and read a quantitative jargon into the 
I ' record. . . ." 

1 (Here Thatcher Colt produced his own notebook, and re- 
I peated the same formulate had given Rau on the phone. A 
I formula whose symbols I am not permitted to set down here.) 
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“ This concentrate,” Colt continued, “ which was first used 
on Dr. Imber, has an invariable base : a saline solution, com¬ 
bined with the minerals whose chemical symbols I have just 
given you. 

In Imber’s case, the basic liquid was merely combined witi 
a distillate of wild marsh mallow—or rather, the wild marsh 
mallow pollen. Now, the wild marsh mallow is an innocent 
swamp flower ; but, in Dr. Imber’s case, it is behind up with 
the whole disputed subject of allergies. 

“ Let us consider the term for a moment. In it are included 
many irritants that plague the human system. Dust allergies. 
The infection known vulgarly as hay fever.’ Food rashes. 
Asthma induced by a cat’s moulting. . . . 

“ Science has striven to cure these ailments, despite the 
diversity of their causes. It has prepared concentrates of 
goldenrod pollen, for example, and injected these liquids into 
the blood stream of animals, in an effort to produce serum.... 
In most of these cases, the animals have died, as though from 
pulmonary spasm, within a few moments of their inoculation. 

“ This bit of valuable information we owe to Dr. Rat# 
(Remember, I submitted our problem to him, the moment 
you went into your strange fainting fit at that night club?) 
And Rau informed me also that a concentrate of any common 
human irritant may be introduced into the human blood 
stream with lethal effect— providing the victims own allergy is 
known in advance. 

“ Now, the formula I’ve just given you has a complex 
base ; the distillate, however, may be prepared with ease. 
The liquid thus produced will absorb into almost any sub¬ 
stance : handkerchiefs, the inside of a glove, even the steering 
wheel of a car. It will enter the human blood stream by 
osmosis—induced by heat, or a minute abrasion. The effect 
• will always be felt within an hour—depending on the strength 
of the victim's heart. Let me repeat, death will always 
be instantaneous, with all the usual symptoms of cardiaj 
spasm. 

“ As I say, Rau gave me the general clinical pattern the 
1 night he examined you so very thoroughly. This morning, 

1 van Horn himself spoke of Baldwin's research in that line 
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“ Van Horn ? ” 

“ Precisely, Tony. Van Horn had read Baldwin s mono¬ 
graph on the’subject, and digested it thoroughly. . . . After 
all, he was a man of science ; his curiosity extended to human 
4|piders, too. . . 

J Colt-abandoned his professional manner, and settled grate- 

. fully on Marcella’s chaise longue. . . . 

“ In fact, the little Dutchman was even able to repeat that 
precious formula to me, verbatim. . . . But let us return to 
Jeremy Taylor, and his deadly purpose. 

“ As I say, he experimented with his discovery for some 
time, like a cautious neophyte. <He was bold enough to admit 
as much, in my office. From poodle dogs to men is a long step, 
after all.) 

“ He knew that both Dr. Imber and Warden Massal were 
allergic to pollen from the wild marsh mallow. He had stum¬ 
bled upon that fact, quite by accident, during a visit to the 
prison infirmary. Now, of course, it fitted his purpose like a 
jWglove. 

V “ He knew the gymnasium where Dr. Imber went for his 
reducing workouts. Preparing a vial of the marsh mallow 
. concentrate, he enrolled boldly in the calisthenic class there, 
and awaited his chance. ... It was a fairly simple matter to 
filch a sweat shirt from Imber’s locker, to pour the contents of 
that vial into the cotton-fleece lining. 

“ That same evening, when Jeremy picked up the news¬ 
paper and read that Dr. ^Harold Imber had—as it were— 
sweated death into his blood stream, he must have felt like 
God for a while. Or the devil. ... He must have burned to 
comer his next victim. But caution stopped him, for an 
interval. Until the morning four days ago, when he summoned 
Warden Massal to his suite at the Sherry-Plaza. , 

“ Now, Massal had no way of knowing that Baldwin was 
^Jeremy Taylor’s alter ego. But he did know that Jeremy was 
Somewhere among the living, connected, in some manner, with 
this nine-day scientific wonder. . . . This is no place to dwell 
on Massal's battle with his conscience—to ask why a man of his 
stature could have ever accepted Marcella's bribe. But I 
think we may assume that he had come to my office that 
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morning, to tell me what he could. To speak in cliche I believe 
that Warden Massal died with the secret on his lips. 

“ Of course, he was doomed from the moment he set foot 
in the Sherry-Plaza. We know now that Jerry was ready for 
him—with a copy of that national picture weekly. With eac^ 
of its pages steeped in a solution of marsh mallow. ... As 
for Detective Savage, Tony—well, he too must had touched 
that magazine, quite by chance. Poor Savage ! He was the 
flaw in the pattern after all. For how could Jerry know that 
Savage—even as Massal and Imber—was allergic to that same 
type of flower pollen ? ” 

Colt closed his eyes on that memory, for a silent moment. 
I profited by the silence to slip in a query of my own. 

“ What about Forbes, Chief ? " 

Thatcher Colt grimaced at the name. “ Study Jerry's 
executioner from any angle, Tony/ You’ll see that Myron 
Forbes had removed himself as a menace long ago—to stew 
in a private hell of his own making. . . . Yes, I think Jerry 
was not over-confident, when he ignored Forbes completely 
After all, the old man had been demon-ridden for years, an<P 
driving straight for an inevitable suicide. 

“ When Forbes did leap from that cornice to his dreadful 
end, Jerry Taylor’s slate was as clean as it could ever be. 
Save for one name—my own. A name which he had chalked 
there, deliberately. . . . For I was to be the climax of his 
daemonic game ; the piece de resistance at this feast of death. 

. . . Yes, Jerry could afford to save me till the last, while he 
savoured each detail of my wel£-plotted demise. He could 
even afford to spar with me—oh, so deliberately !—while he 
sought for my Achilles heeL Or should I say, my own peculiar 
allergy ? " 


I held up my flying pencil. 

“ Hold everything, Chief. How do you explain my passout 
in that night club ? ” 

" Believe it or not, Tony, that was Marcella’s own prank. 
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e f on her night out. Naturally, she was familiar with Jerry’s 
showy lab. technique. She knew that the base of his formula, 
t even though absorbed without an added distillate, was suffi- 

k cient to knock out most men for a day or two. So it amused 

JJier to saturate her handkerchief in this liquid. To protect 
* tier own hand with an evening glove, and infuse it into your 
blood stream—with the warmth of her personality, as it 


wen 


Colt grinned at me, and cuffed my chin smartly, before he 
picked up the thread again. 

“ It's only fair to add that Marcella made up for this 
digression, when Vincent van Horn appeared on the scene. 

“ Both Jerry and Marcella had often heard Baldwin speak 
of his old friend van Horn. They realised that lie might turn 
into a serious menace, if he refused to stay buried in the East 
• Indies. Fortunately for them, Baldwin had also spoken at 
length of his old friend’s asthma—induced by orchid pollen 
of all varieties. . . . Therefore—if you’ll forgive a scrambled 
metaphor—a concentrate of brassocaltylca was indicated, as 
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Wan anchor to windward. 

“ This particular concentrate was on hand at all times— 
locked away in the lab., where either Jerry or Marcella could 
find it in an instant. . . . We know now that she moved fast 
when van Horn appeared so abruptly on the estate this noon. 
How she steeped a page of her own guest book in the liquid, 
a scant moment before persuading him to sign his name 


there. 


Colt came to a full stop on that, and crossed the room to 
pull back the mulled-velvet portieres. Wan sunlight spilled 
in to meet us, as the great sweep of green sward beyond glowed 
faintly in the dawn. ... 

“ So this is the pattern of murder, as rounded out for us by 
two detailed confessions. . . . Baldwin—or should I say 
jBaldwin-Taylor ?—was our man from the first. In that sense 
Jive were not solving a murder at all. Only the mystery of a 
method. 
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“ As you know, I began my real investigation in this very 
room. At the time, Marcella made three blunders—none of 
them vital. First, she pretended to have met Baldwin in 
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Hawaii^ to have married him after Jerry's execution. Again, 
she insisted that Jerry and Baldwin had never met in the 
flesh. . . . Last and most important, she spoke of Jerry's 
interest in metempsychosis. Need I remind you that ‘ metem¬ 
psychosis ’ means the ‘ migration of souls ’ ? f 

“ Now » 1 f won't pretend that I guessed the truth at that 
moment. I'll say merely that my suspicions were aroused. 
Enough to send me West next morning, to study the roots of 
the Baldwin family tree. To call on the widows of Dr. Jasper 
and Massal. To make a few discreet inquiries at the prison 
itself. . . . 

“ These were mere straws in the wind, of course. But I 
seized them eagerly. . . . Suppose Jerry Taylor had come back 
from the grave, to strike down his executioners one by one ? 
Obviously, I must move fast before he struck at me, as well. 

I remembered the way our bogus doctor had pressed bouton¬ 
nieres upon me (to say nothing of the episode of the rabbit, 
and the out-of-season goldenrod). I wondered if there might 
be a connection between my hay fever, and his airtight method 
of liquidating enemies. . . . Still wondering, I began 
review of college botany, sent my questionnaire to our good 
friends the toxicologists, called on Dr. Rau. ... 

“ By that time, van Horn was on his way up from Bogota. 

I felt sure that I was on the edge of an expose. . . . But the 
Dutchman was unable to give me the proof positive. As I 
said, he went quite thoroughly into Dr. Baldwin's mono¬ 
graph. When pressed, he even admitted that Baldwin had 
attempted to cure his asthma by administering light dosages 
of the brassocattylea concentrate. . . . But I smashed into a 
stone wall of disbelief, when I suggested that that same 
medication could be used for murder, in the hands of a monster 
masquerading as Baldwin. We have seen how van Horn's 
fidelity to his friend's memory was rewarded. 

“ When the little Dutchman fell dead at our feet, I had no 
choice but to suspect Marcella of his murder. And yet, ho\4 
could I accuse her then ? Of course, I could have asked State’s 
Attorney Barton to arrest her on the spot. But even then, I 
could not be positive. Nor did it seem fair to jeopardise 
Barton's future, in case I was mistaken. . . . 
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